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The career of an enigma 


By P . J. Parish 


WILLIAM S. McFEELY: 

Grant 

A biography 

592pp. W. W. Norton. £11.95. 

0 393 01372 3 

The president who has been 


Mexican War. He married Julia callous, senseless slogging match, but 


Dent, sister of a fellow officer, and 
their partnership sustained him 
through good times and bad for the 
rest of his life. Posted to the Pacific 
coast in 1852, he endured for two 
years the miseries of loneliness, 
separation from his wife and family, 
and failure in various business ven- 


great war leader dies in the hour of tu fcs - and he took to the bottle, 
victory. His successor, nominated a Grant’s drinking was a recurrent but 
year earlier for short-term tactical n ° t . a constant problem in later life, 
reasons, is not a man of obvious which occurred most often when he 


presidential timber but a combative 
politician of congressional rather 
than executive experience, a man of 
the people, assertive rather than 


was separated from Julia. (As for his 
most famous drinking spree near 
Vicksburg in 1863, William S. 
McFeely in this new biography is 


rather a campaign of thrust and 
parry between a detemiined and skil- 
ful attacker and an equally deter- 
mined and skilful defender, in the 
person of Robert E. Lee. Grant’s 
decision to press on after the terrible 
slaughter at the Wilderness was one 
of the crucial decisions of the war. 
His whole campaign makes sense 
only when it is seen in the context of 
what was happening on other fronts. 
By pinning down Lee’s army, Grant 
released Sherman to drive deep into 
the heart of the Confederacy. (Mont- 
gomery at Caen in 1944 would have 


voyage. He writes with altogether 
more authority and conviction as he 
picks his way through the intricacies 
of reconstruction politics, and the 
malodorous scandals of the White 
House years. Grant’s position was so 
secure in the years after 1865 that he 
could achieve what he wanted, in- 
cluding the presidency, by doing little 
and saying even less. He was very 
good at saying nothing and by no 
means without skill and judgment in 
making the right moves at the right 
time as he gradually detached him- 
self from Andrew Johnson and 
aligned himself more with the con- 


upologetic about the rough edges of more inclined than some Historians 
his personality and the rough side of 10 ta ^ e f flce value the colourful 
his longue. As president, he lives P ut uncorroborated account of the 
through many crises and reveals a journalist Sylvanus Cadwulladcr.) In 
deep instinct for survival. lie also 1854, Grant resigned his commission. 
enjoys an uneasy relationship with ar, o m the next six years plumbed - - : 
the great military commander of the [] ev ? depths of failure - in farming, in 
war who has become “loo popular to business, in self-respect - until his 
hnve around, and too popular to let jallier gave him employment in the 
go". The general, graft, taciturn and leather-goods store which lie owned 
wary, gains in political stature by ,n Galena, Illinois, 
saying little but doing what is neces- In the winter of 1857-58, Grant 
sary behind the scenes. Elected to sold firewood on street corners in St 
the White House in his turn, he finds Louis. In the winter of 1858-59, he 
the presidency a bewildering and failed miserably as a debt-collector in 
ultimately a profoundly disappointing the same city. Yet, in the winter of 
experience, and then retires to write 1861-62 the same Ulysses S. Grant 
his memoirs and fade away in the was leading the assaults on Forts 
best tradition of the old soldier. Henry ana Donelson, and a year 
This might be a summary of the | a J e , r was probing the defences of 
plot of American politics from 1945 Vicksburg. One year more, and he 
to 1960. But it is not. for, if history was making his first appearance in 
does not repeat itself, it certainly has Washington as commander of all the 
a way of imitating itself. The names Union armies. It was an astonishing 


understood the point only too well.) gressional Republicans. His position 


of the leading characters in the story 
are not Roosevelt, Truman and 
Eisenhower, but Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson and Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant. The historical parallel 
serves to illustrate some of the diffi- 


transformation. 

Professor McFeely seeks to explain 
the riddle of Grant's career by sug- 
gesting that war - and only war - 
released in him energies anu talents 


serves to illustrate some of the diffi- re i? a “ d ,n , h . im ^ er « ies “£ ,alents 
cullies confronting the biographer of wh ‘ ch J Y°. uld . oth , cnvise »■ 
a soldier-president. He neids to mamed [ atcnt °' ^ated. In Ms 
understand equally well the atmos- respect, he sees Grant as a symbol of 
phere of the camp-fne and the America itself , finding on) ly in war 
smoke-filled room, the balance of l he opportunity for fulfilment of the 
forces on opposing sides, on the MnMbons of many thousands of its 
battlefield, or at opposite ends of . This ts .not a debunking 

Pennsylvania Avenue biography, but the author appears 

- .1 , „ . .. ..„ not to admire - and certainly not to 

In the case of Grant, the difficulty jjk e - his subject very much at all. 
goes further still. The shape of h« His tone is distinctly patronizing, 
career scarcely fits the traditional sometimes disdainful. After quoting 
pattern of the success story. Until he a contemoorarv account of Grant sit- 


- .1 , „ ‘ „ not to admire - and certainty not to 

In the case of Grant, the difficulty like - his subject very much at all. 
goes further still. The shape of hts His tone is distinctly patronizing, 
career scarcely fits the traditional sometimes disdainful. After quoting 
pattern of the success story. Until he a contemporary account of Grant sit- 
was nearly forty, his life was one of tine quietly at the camp-fire In June 
dull mediocrity at best, abject failure 18 &, he asks whether it depicts a 
at worst. In his a^t twenty years he g|- ea t commander, easily and .firmly 
lived through blunders, disappoint- fa control, or “is it the picture of a 
merits, scandals, political frustrations profoundly vseant creature whittling 



and business failure. But sandwiohed 
in between were four years of rapid 
advancement, achievement, victory 
and popular acclaim, rising like a 
massive solitary peak from the dis- 
mal swamp of the rest of bis career. 

Such nt least- is the generally 


a piece of wood Into nothing and 
possessing only the ’earnest* mind of 
the ■ most banal - of bourgeois 


utar acclaim, rising like a businessmen - unable to conceive of 
solitary peak from the dts- the terrible dimensions of the martial 
np of the rest of his career, enterprj&s m'frhich be la engaged?” 
at least- is the generally -Latef, as he describes Grant in thb 
accepted picture, and any biographer White House calmly receiving the 
must attempt to solve this riddle - to resignation of his Secretary for War, 


y . » v'« m 


' >;*V 


explain, or at least explain away, the 
sharp contrast between success and 
failure in Grant’s life. There remains 
something enigmatic about his 
career, and about the man himself. 
His- friend and strong right arm, Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, thought 
that "Grant's whole character was a 
mystery, even to himself - a com- 
bination of strength and weakness 
not paralleled by any of whom I 
have rend in ancient or modem his- 
tory". Sherman thought himself 
Grant's superior In intelligence, 
knowledge of warfare, and imagina- 
tion - and he may have been right. 
But he was surely right, too, to Con- 
fess his envy of Grant’s sheer cool- 
ness of nerve, that imperturbable 
temperament which enabled him to 
press ahead with his own plans with-; 
out worrying unduly about what his 
opponent was doing. 


Belknap, who had just been caught 
with his hand In the till, he auotea 
with obvious approval Garfield's 
comment: “His imperturbability is 
amazing. I am in doubt whether to 
call it greatness or stupidity." 
McFeely also indulges in an excess of 
psychological speculation about the 
significance of various episodes in 
Grant’s ■ earlier life; He 1 explains 
much of Grant's behaviour as presi- 
dent, his yearning for a third term, 
his cultivation of wealthy friends, 
and his love of the plaudits of the 
crowd, in terms of a profound in- 
security and a determination not to 


Grant with hit wife Julio and hk son Jesse at City Point hi 1864-65, from the 
book reviewed on this page. 

Grant outshone Lee above, all in was crucial at a time when the: army 
his capacity to see the war as a was the only possible instrument for 
whole; as Sherman put it, "Grant's implementing an effective policy for 
strategy embraced d continent, Lee’s reconstruction of the - South. As 
a small state.” McFeely is ready to McFeely makes clear, although the 


Scandals were as frequent as 
cabinet changes, and they touched 
Grant’s closest personal advisers and 
members of his own family. The ex- 
posure of the Whiskey Ring in 1875 
brought scandal embarrassingly close 
to the president himself, but, as his 
eagerness to testify on behalf of his 
close aide Orville E. Babcock sug- 
gests, his worst crimes were poor 
judgment, misplaced trust, a readi- 
ness to cover up for those who had 
let him down, and an inadequate 
sense of how to behave in a proper 
presidential manner. 

The worst failure of the Gram 
administration was in its retreat from 
reconstruction. He presided over the 
collapse of the attempt to achieve a 
reconstruction of the Southern States 
which would protect the basic rights 
of black citizens, by defeating white 
terror. It was a desperately difficult 
problem, as Northern will evapor- 
ated while Southern while deter- 
mination grew, and it would hnve 
taxed u president of vastly greater 

S ilitical skill and experience than 
rant. His policy fluctuated, but he 
wan some short-term successes on 

P articular issues. However, as Wil- 
am Gillette has recently pointed 
out, it was ironical that Grant, who 
as a soldier excelled in strategy 
rather than tactics, should score 
some tactical successes as president 
but fail for lack of an adequate 
strategy for reconstruction. Deter- 
minedto be a symbol of peace and 
national unity, he would not risk a 
second war to impose a settlement 
on the South. When he refused to 
help the beleaguered Republican 
regime in Mississippi in 1875 he sur- 
rendered to white terror, and cleared 
the way for a kind of national re- 
union, achieved at the expense of 
million? of black Americans^ The 
victor of 1865 was the vanquished of 
1875, but the defeat was notional as 
well as personal. Grant's limited con- 
ception of the presidency, and his 
inadequate performance, mirrored 
. the . low expectations of the federal 
government which most Americans 
shared - and the limited resources, 
moral and materia!, which they were 
willing to place at Ms disposal. The 
nation had been consolidated but the 
national government was still under- 
developed. • , 

The enigma of "Ulysses . the ■ 
silent", as George Templeton Strong . 
called him, has resisted the challenge ■ 
of his latest biographer. Was he "the ; 
dumb Inarticulate man of genius” of 
John Lothrop Motley’s phrase - or 
was he simply dumb and inarticii- 


of Grant's performance as- a com- elements of rarcc, the whole ques- 
mander in t mi field, above ail In the ti.oii of the^Tenure Of Office ‘Act, : 
.brilliant' campaign ' in Mississippi Johhsdn's efforts td hi move Slahton 
which preceded the siege' and Cap- from office, and Grant’s own dell- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863. Having cate position between president 1 and 
decided fo abandon his own supply secretary of war had desperately 
line and live off the country, Grant serious Implications for the control 
marched his army two hundred miles of reconstruction policy, 
in eighteen days, wpn a series of ' 6 . . . . 

major and minor battles, kept his ^ 1868 > ata £. ^ed unttopp- 
two main adversaries apart, and ab J e a ? presidential candidate, 


the Isolated -peak or Success and ing brute ‘but ofonepf thegreatwt 

g|ory during the Civil War partly by of American military^ cqmmandert. White House. He had made a 

scaling it down to a' trtuch smaller Perhaps the best awwervtp ailega- ; £32W2 a ?B? P 1 ’ 

sizc.ftis noteworthy that he devotes tiohs about “buitchef Grant comes . taeWi, -add ^ ■ . sotwiblp apvlco 

well under a third ot the book to this him evidence which McFeely hUn- . ; E^ wved.rburi^ from.-hiMfrat 
high point of Grant’s careen It is .self uses in another context. After .R um matlng- blunders. Can any other 
much the least, satisfactory part of his early successes in 1862, Grant . ES 1 ,? 111 P* V S f* 1 *. 


Bom In Ohio in 1822, the son of a well under a third ot the book to this from e' 
Yankee pioneer with a keen eye for high point of Grant’s careen It is . self use 
Ihe main chance, Hiram .Ulysses much the least, satisfactory part of his ear 
Grant Was sent .to Wpst Point, in - the whole iwofk, apdit does less thap* urged c 
1839, partly because hjs father; had justice to Grant the 'soldier. McFeely push or 
decided, with some prescience, that jg wedded to the once popular view hard (i 
the boy had, no head for business, of gftidt the butcher whd “led a , terrible 
There he accepted Without challenge campaign of annihilation-’, the, object.,' to ;read 
an; erroh on : ,a military roster, . and of which wits fo ■ make.’ hire. 'moi»r.,iw ’-frle 
thereafter catied-himielf Ulysses Southefneri than .;Nofther oe fs were' favor 1 c 
■ Simpson; Grant. .(The initials u.S. killed. This is less 'thap fair to G rant, possible 
were of couree lateri tp prove a pub*--: even Iri the fibroeSf land bloodiest of ■ 

, He relations marrsrdreanri) He h^d . his campaigns, in Virdnia in 1864. ■ Wher 
nd . military s amljUidqs, i but drifted^ The battles from I.the wifoeroess to cajeer L . 


late? Grant had very limited political 
intelligence and no business sense at 
all ^ out he undoubtedly had real 
intelligence of a very special kind. 
Rather than releasing pent-up eitef- 

S 1 , the. .war perhaps focused hls.fo- 
lligence, concentrated, his' mind, 
gave him a clearly defined] objective 
and pointed him in. the right direc- 
tion, It put his intelligence fo work, '■ 

3 ' rad, once he had sized up' the sifua- 
ort,- he surpassed all other Civil 
iWor icherals. In hii understanding of 
the needs of a ipeople’s war^ and of ' 
the right strategy to translate .super- 
ior Northern numbers and resources 
into, nlltitary victory. Given .a-- clear 
objective, nis clear mind ■ achieved 
the desired result where others had. 
failed. In contrast, he bad drifted 
through the pre-war yean,. unable, to 
relate means and ends constructively; 
In even sharper contrast, he entered 
the White Hpu&e in. 1869, With .no 
clear idea at ell of what ha wanted fo. 
do as president - and in gflOpequence 
his ■ successes were 'few and'tactical, :• 
his.fkllqres mBpy :and fijndamepfoL 
.McFeely quotes' iidntiring..cbmtueutk; 
from felldw, uffiCerg^bout ihc swifts . 
new Ond precision with which Grant; 


fighting’ 1 ! he wrote, “Thesp :.F ua,a *. pi ■»» ana secrec- 

b battles, am wry good thiugs ® 

d about for 'perions , .who lose, t&ktrtg_ Office 7‘. This, set .*• : pauerh of 
Chds bijt. i aoir deddedly X* popping , tind ’bhan^ng; wpich made 
Of havfog 'as il|tle : l df ft %- ^rarit^ cabfop aqredy. the' fowl hn- 

lilory.^JBy ; tne 


. stable ;ln Ameri^ti Mstory.^JBy; the 
; : *' ehd of J870, Ohly ope; of tne.pnmnal 


written lt down.. If that be- tniej it . 
: suggests a modus operand! and a cast . 
:pf mind batter equipped for- making 
military dispositions than, -wrestling 
| he politics ., pf reconstruct fon 

. ! - Grjioi’s'last warsi^fter hb left Ihe 
-White ; Hbus^ rjevqal . only; a ; :littte-. 


were not- iUst:,ohe ; crude. 
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distaste for ccremoniaJ and for- 
mality remained among his more 
attractive characteristics. The man 
who, on arriving in Washington in 
1864 to become commander-in-chief, 
sjgncd the register at Willard's Hotel 
simply as 'TLS. Grant and son. 
Galena, III.”, was the same man 
who, on his world tour in 1878, kept 
an appointment with Bismarck by 


Transatlantic view 

Professor McPeely sees Grant as ^ 

an essentially ordinary person who A further strength o 

did not think of himself as ordinary, r ET ttnnfl Wrlnht lies in its pragmatic 

an ambitious man "who became U J ualliWHU VTllgllL creates the situation as 

n. # . m ■ • ■ 


strolling casually through the court- 
yard oT the Raaziwill Palace, tossing 
away his cigar butt, and preparing to 
knock on the front door, had an 
alert servant not opened it just in 
time. (Ind dentally, Grant thought 
Bismarck and .Garobetta the two 
most impressive men whom he met 
on his travels.) But the casualness 
and informality were the other side 
of the coin ' of the shabbiness and 
seedl ness of the atmosphere which 
surrounded Grant, his relations and 
his entourage - and which pursued 
him to his deadi-bed through family 
problems and financial failure. 

In 1884, he contracted cancer of 
the throat, and, in his final year, 
despite pain and growing weakness, 
he wrote the two volumes of his 
military memoirs, in an effort to pro- 


an ambitious man "who became “J cjauumu 
general and president because he i... 
could find nothing belter to do". It is g.c, DAVIES (Editor)* 
a plausible but not, ultimately, a n _ 

convincing view, ft requires a serious H2™ llsof ,he African Revolution 
belittling of Grant's stature as a l 77 . 0- ® 3 . 
military commander. More broadly. ^ o onia senes 

J A, ,,_l ' 


it does not quite penetrate to the 21 Volumes. Dublin: Irish Academic 
heart of the Grant enigma, and it is; Press. £560 the set. 
not helped by McFecijrs attempts to‘ 0 7165 2085 0 
buttress It with some heavy-handed ^sssi 
psychological conjectures. (A boy- . 


uajnuuiugiMii wiijcuures. cay- , 

hood episode involving the purchase Anniversaries are occasions to be ex- 
of a horse assumes extravagantly dis- plotted: by individuals for rejoicing or 
proportionate importance, and even ™ r nostalgicrecall, by governments for 
the four-year engagement which pro- patriotiepurposes, by scholars to direct 
ceded the marriage of Ulysses and attention to new or hitherto unex- 
Julia Grant is not allowed to pass plpred topics. So it was with the 
without some ruminations on '‘the Bicentennial of American Independ- 
eroticism of hesitation".) ence in 1976. Amid the trivia of cups 

, McFeely’s _ biography^ Is. soundly 


McFeely’s biography is soundly 

based on wide research in manu- „ TYain that crossed the United 

script and other sources, and it is s!2r?^ m F < 2f St ^ Ae 

written in a style more serviceable ?S l u Md ^IfS 8 “tobitlons, *° m . e 
than eleeant. while the hnnlr in nn_ Molars used the occasion for their 


ile the book is un- 


ularly, for the royalties brought his 
widow about half n million dollars 
within two-and-a-half years of pub- 
lication. But scandal and exploitation 
also fallowed him to the last. In June 
1885, the dying Grant was moved to 
Mount McGregor In the foothills of 
the Adirondacks partly as a publicity 
stunt for a new resort hotel. The 
completion of his memoirs was sul- 
lied by a squalid row with Adam 
Badeau, his former friend and aide, 
who later sued for a share of the 
royalties on the ground that he was 


military memoirs, in an effort to pro- than elegant. While the book is un- 
yide financially for his wife and convincing and sometimes unjust on 
family. In this ha succeeded spectao- the subject of Grant the soldier, it is 


own proper purposes. A group of 
Loyalist historians In Canada, the 
United States and Britain formed a 


authoritative and discriminating on ^ ««.«» «.u ui»aui . W u«, . 

Gram (he president, and best of all “TS""’ ra, ** d “W- md began 
on the very important years between P , ,8 a finding-list of sources of 

Appomattox and the White House, 1 ^ 0rma ^ 10n all those some one in 
and again on the final years aftei 5? Nojh American popula- 

1877. It excels earlier biographies of £■ a 1776 u sta ff d , lo y a! to 

Grant in Its serious attempt to see ™ bcr ° f v ,° f !^? ies on 

Oisrl hie Mma r in ftt** munr 1 tilClTl Will D6 OppOHIHlJ ID 1982. 


Grant and his career in ttie round, 

T8 - her as a 0ne of *«» scholars. Professor 
Si « connected chapters. K.G. Davies, now of Trinity College, 
™ JifSP 1 is ^11 -worth making, Dublin, began editing and printing fils 
and, if it does not quite succeed, the magnificent collection of twenty-one 
mqilanation may lie partly in the volumes, which provide, for all in- 
authqrt somewhat ambiguous atti- terested in the British side of the story 
tude to his subject but above ait in of the years of the War of Independ- 

tftSrtSLS EES 1 ' V* *Pl endId , archive of material 


on his book. He left a set of military 
memoirs of remarkable quality writ- 
ten. In a style which reflects much 
that was best in the man himself - 
simple but not simple-minded, direct 
but not dogmatic, plain but not 


The attempt is we] I . worth making, 

and, if it does not quite succeed, the magnificent collection of ‘twenty-oi 
explanation may Ife partly m the volumes, which provide, for all i 
authors somewhat ambiguous atti- terested in the British side of the sto 
tude to his subject but above ail in of the years of the War of Indepen 


* i°r 5 a dialing. MBS? ttBTEEEl 
Row, pre ?i ded over b y thdr skUl, their handsome book- 

Robert E. Lee himself. making - and not least their assiduity. 


A man’s own vision 


By Alan Young 


the Art Students 1 Lea, 
18908 and his interest : 


JAMBS NAGBLi 

Stephen Crane and Literary Impress- 


Lee himself. making -and not least their assiduity. 

Thefirat volume was published in 1972. 
the twenty-first and final in 1981: by 
• any standards that is remarkable these 
days. For one man to do it, all bnt 
_r * „ * ^ _ unaided, constitutes an outstanding 

VISIOII scholarly achievement. 

Davies has assembled his collection 

period have been examined by other v ? I J™ es anabundles of records, each 


190pp.. Pennsylvania State University nnST,° rf^! P S^ 18ra f* “P" loUo * in »u. He gives hero a summary omdre nSiin^nn 

Press, £9.00, 3 gortaat step towards modernism m of every document which hMaimHun/ empire collapsing from corru 
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When ne Red Hedge ofCouro.' gg' ™ lu ™‘ h % »“• &ad«tej?‘B y 

™ d ‘ OfaSnS' I ^ w y S ^ Secretary of State for the / 

, that one man . s ? wn ytsion". Thus his characters Ld Department .from 1768 t 


A further strength of the collection 
lies in its pragmatic quality. It re- 
creates the situation as the Secretary of 
State for the American Department 
saw it, directing attention to issues 
which seemed important to him at the 
time, and not merely those which have 
gained in significance from subsequent 
events. Thus, in Volume I {1770-71) 
there are letters and affidavits, deposi- 
tions and sworn testimonies sent by 
Thomas Hutchinson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts, describing 
certain incidents on King Street, from 
which five deaths followed, the event 
known to later history as the Boston 
Massacre (March 1770). But in that 
same year, the Secretary of State 
received almost as many letters from 
the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of West Florida as from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Frontiers and boundaries and exter- 
nal defence, Quebec and the Missis- 
sippi Valley mattered most of all. We 
catch glimpses of some fascinating 
episodes that are only marginally re- 
lated to "1776 and all that”: Governor 
Lord William Campbell’s plan to form 
an Indian village near Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, modelled on those of New 
England and Canada; Robert Rogers's 
scheme for exploring, a north-west 
passage; Governor Grant’s concern for 
the future of the Greek settlement at 
New Smyrna in East Florida; and many 
documents bearing on Indian affairs, 
including the efforts of the so-called 
Westemlndians, mainly Delaware and 
Shawnee, to form a confederacy in 
opposition to the Six Nations, because 
of their close relations with the whites. 
Hillsborough as Secretary of State 
wanted to follow a policy of honour- 
able non-intervention in Indian affaire; 
to die men on the spot, bedevilled by 
traders who were continually involved 
with Indians, by settlers greedy for 
land, and by adventurers like John 
Thomas, active among "the small 
tribes" on -the Mississippi, such a 
policy, however admirable, was merely 
an expression qf remote and vapid 
piety* Subsequent armchair histo- 
rians have seen the activities of Sir 
William [Johnson and Captain John 
Stuart, the Indian Superintendents, 
as the machinations of men who be- 
lieved in diyide-and-rule; on this evi- 
dence their politics appear simply to 
be a struggle for survival. 

To offer any conclusions after skim- 
ming through tliis splendid and daunt- 
ing archive would do presumptuous. 
But one gets no impression helre of an 
empire collapsing from corruption - a 
favourite word used of it by contem- 
porary Americans (and all-too-often 
and all-too-readfiy accepted by their 
descendants). If Hillsborough, as 


could have done with more of a, 

ToJS 




OTthentidty was ^astonishing that one : man's own vision". Thus his characters and iron i * -• 

MfissKEasisa; 

scholarly tatorprotatlon of -Stephen capableoif chaSnSis 1 life thSSch m0,k>h ? ^‘^Wef 

rt F^terielf-knowWge ToSSrtibSSf 

has soma i of the faults of academic tore however never lMm-fWwn l.ISSJ® of 'the Burgoyne 

g H c teni, including hlyiredS. nnce JS th^prin^l^reTib M 

'SSofSff 1 ^«t^fimnidabto Maggie: A , Girl of the Streets fail to - ' . 
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Eari Florida. 

on My 18. 1775: “flail ha,ffi£ 
at Charleston. Was there ever aa ewa 
more savage? My private lettensS 
examined and left open. Oh. 2. 


and all-too-readfly accepted by their 
descendants). If Hillsborough, as 
Secretary, of State for the American 
Department from 1768 to 1772, 
emerges aa.assiduous, plodding and un- 
mSmred (though wise and liberal in his 
Indian policy), no such impressions 
arise of his successors. Lord Dait- 


Rp a i *i°rdj*r to retain Gibraltar) ofa ' 

Florida that had stayed loyal forffil 
years drove him and some nffl 

Mile 3 " lher0 int ° pormanent fi 1 
„^5 e L vi ^ w P° int i moreover, is too! ' 

Whitehall, not of Westminster. Tla* 
is little evidence here of Mj&fm 
speaking for or being restrained br 
Parliament; they act in the namcoftfx , 
King, not of the Commons. There w < 
no American lobby, as there wu 
West Indian or a Nabobs’ lobbi- 
between 1763 and 1783 only five An#- ? 
icans sat in the House of CommaB, [ 
and of these no more than tbrceewx ; 
any one time. Those who knew Amer- i 
ica at first hand, such as William Kw 1 
or John Pownall’s brother TtooiB, • 
were never fully trusted - and Theca i 
Pownajl was seen and endured at ! 
long-winded bore. Few in power be- j 
fore 1775 listened to the real voiced! •• 
America, the colonial agents, audk&t 
of all to the ablest and wiliest of tbea, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

What does emerge from these da* 
ments is the sense of distance, phyded 
and psychological, between those « J 
Whitehall, who were honourable b # f 
often ignorant men, and those, 3 ,000 \ 
miles or more away, who were equally 
honourable but often bewildered an. . 
It took at least a month for a letter le 
get through, and every letter mmllf 
had to be sent twice. It took st lost 
another month for a reply. Once 0$ 
crisis moved towards a clash of ansi, 
all replies were out of date. Id these j 
circumstances it was all but impoaiMe 
to conduct from Whitehall mt 
against a continent. “Seas roll mi F; 
months pass”, said Burke, "betww ; ' 
the order ana the execution." Tk ’• 
Elephant could survive against ae 
Whale, and in the end wear dowafo J 
enemy. And those land conunaJlden, l 
whom the Whale put ashore, given j 
impression, in these pages, of ccmpfr j. 
tence or confidence. Their burden m 

all but impossible. The doubling of W [ 
office of commander-in-chief with M E 
of Governor of Massachusetts In W b 
was as unwise as it was confusing. W 
Germain at least bad an energy cw» 
flair, lacking. It seems, in QW j. 1 
Howe and Clinton. Energetw Cp 
emors were equally rare: p% WUia ■: 
Bull in South Carolina ana Gear* 
Hal dim and in Quebeccomp well®" 1 * 
this evidence. 

These are but first tafwjfjjj’ 
There is rich material here; oh thew 
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repetitive summar 


laboured points, 
and a formidable 


i the- failure of thb Burgoyne 
op 6f 1777 are especially valu- 


fuily. aware that he must leave tactics to 

tpSf, Aough he fclearly regretted It. 
He stands guilty here only ofiinprtidse 
onferainthecampaigp oflTTv. 

kor Is thfefe any spedid evidence of a 


of protection for Indians; oo toon*?** 
William Franklin in the latter stage* « 
the war; on the Peace Comrnis^J 
1778;. on the problems of priso^^ 
war; on the problems of s'#*?®?®; 
West Indies as we]! as inainiand ^ 
ica after 1778; and the index isj hc^J 
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^ dl *ie)> Presented here are 
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G r oy li , °rthh ; “Omniscient” Rfehard 
Jackson. They dealtmainly with inter- 
aepartoientaimatters, or.ln Jackson’s 
c«e f vrith matters of law, rarely with 
oifleia frmn the top. TTreif special skill 
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completion of the' project, apfl^ 
twelve years covered here are 
richer , than the previous rebu ff 
older ‘Tmperial” hirtorians, Ito *#!: 
Harlow and Charles Andrews, flej*? 
Osgood and L. H, Gip^/ .W 
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evident provided here that rej®? 
so clearly their own work and 
tidns of some fifty years ago. 
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WILLIAM M. BOW5KY: 

A Medieval Italian Commune 
Siena under the Nine, 1287-1355 
327pp. University of California 
Press. £21. 
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Siena, as William M. Bowsky readily 
admits, was only a second-rank Ital- 
ian city in the late thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Its claim to 
major significance lies not so much 
in great military, diplomatic or eco- 
nomic achievements, but in the un- 
usual stability of its republican gov- 
ernment, the “Nine Governors and 
Defenders of the Commune and the 
People of Siena”. It is with this 
dimension to Sienese affairs, rather 
than the city’s other achievements - 
the work of Simone Martini, the 
enhancement and planned extension 
of the cathedral - that Bowsky’s 
book is primarily concerned. The 
emphasis is on the structure of gov- 
ernment and on the dnily concerns of 
the Nine and their deputies: to en- 
sure adequate provisioning, to pro- 
tect the city’s merchants from afar, 
to limit violence on the streets. 

Professor Bowsky shows an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the Sienese 
archives, and his book offers invalu- 
able clues to where the historian of 
Siena should look for what. On the 
other hand, there is no extended 
introduction to the sources; nor docs 
he find much space for a survey of 
Sienese history before the accession 
of the Nine in 1287. Nor is there 
very much comparison with the ex- 
periences of other self-governing 


towns in Italy, excepting Florence - 
itself rather out of the ordinary. 
Here, of course, it can be objected 
that Siena too had a very special 
experience: a “popular” government 
of remarkable longevity. It was not 
simply a medieval Italian commune, 
as Bowsky’s title indicates. Yet the 
problem of, say, food supplies or of 
roaming mercenaries was one which 
it faced; in common with its Tuscan 
neighbours. Historians oF other Ital- 
ian towns will find themselves duty- 
bound to examine how far the re- 
sponse of the Sienese' to major prob- 
lems was mirrored in practice else- 
where. 


Especially important in this respect 
is Bowsky s observation that the 
terms used in government - Captain 
of the People, for instance - did not 
have a single, consistent meaning, 
and that in any case their meaning m 
Siena differed considerably from that 
elsewhere. The book thus provides 
an important warning against the 
assumption that the Italian commune 
had a standard form, and that all 
communes tended to evolve in a 
broadly similar way, from dominance 
by a feudal aristocracy through a 
guild-dominated phase to the despot- 
ism which the Nine held at hay. 
Bowsky stresses the lack of deep 
interest shown by the Sienese in the 
Guelf and pro-papal cause. Until the 
1260s Siena had been renowned for 
its involvement in the Ghibellinc 
cause and the defence of the claims 
of the Hohcnstaufcn. After the 
eclipse of the Hohcnstaufcn, Siena 
maintained a greater distance from 
the quarrels of popes find lay rulers; 
and, within the city, Guclfism never 
achieved the same significance as at 
Florence, where the Parte Guelfa 
came to form a powerful club of 
well-born citizens, ahle to exert con- 
siderable pressure on the city gov- 
ernment. 

Bowsky has valuable things to say 
on the political relationship between 
Siena and Florence. The view of 
Schevill and others, that Siena lived 
in a Florentine Guelf shadow, having 
lost much of its freedom of action 
after the defeat of the Hohen- 
staufen, is roundly condemned; 
Bowsky shows, with great sensitivity 
to Siena's foreign policy interest, 
how the city sought limited, attain- 
able objectives within Tuscany and 
the Maremma - above all, a south- 
ward extension of its authority, at 
the expense of the greater noble 
families in the countryside. He con- 
siders that the only “fantasy” gener- 
ated by this outlook was an attempt 
to create a coastal base at Taiamone, 
in the Maremma. Siena had good 
reason for Us interest in this port: 
Sienese merchants were fairly ubi- 
quitous by 1300. and producers of 
agricultural and industrial items 
would benefit from the creation of 
an outlet Into the Mediterranean. 

Bowsky lays bare the process 
whereby decisions such -as that to 
foster Taiamone were made. His dis- 
cussion of the urban magistracies and 
of the exercise of justice is very 


thorough: lie a I so permits himself 
some delightful flights of fancy. 

Why. for instance, do the records of 
the city council discussions seem lo 
indicate that rather little was actually 
said at meetings? (Later historians 
did. it is true, transform the brief 
notes in the archives into great 
Thucydidcun harangues.) Bowskv 
takes us into the Sala del Mappa- 
mondo in the Palazzo Comunalc. to 
see where the meetings were held, 
and he insists that ihc chamber could 
only seal 300 comforlahly. while at a . . / 

full session there were supposed to ’ ■■ A fcAf . 
be 500 or so present. “At a full 
session manv members would either rsJT> 

be crammed together on benches or {XU** 

standing. What sort of dcbaie would W ® 

that allow? How easy would it be for / . 

the presiding officer to overlook a J - ' 

would-be speaker?” Perhaps Bowsky ft / 

should visit the House of Commons 
to see how debate can indeed flour- 
ish in cramped conditions; hut his 
basic point - about Ihc rcul compe- 
tence and importance of the city 
council us opposed lo the magistrates 
- is a good one, reflecting his skill in 
depicting a medieval govern menl at i 

work. 

Those looking for an explanation 
of Sienese successes in bunking and 
trade wilt find Bowsky's book dis- 
appointing. When the Nine attained ^ . ' 

power, Sienese merchants could he 
found well ensconced in Cham- ^11.*- .. 
pagne, Sicily. Provence and even (he . . 

Holy Land, but by 1300 Siena had lp tr ‘. pouring 
ceded pre-eminence in banking to Renaissance ly 
Florence. Bowsky shows clearly now 
concerned the Nine were to prevent 
arbitrary reprisals against Sienese is imDOrmnt tn 
merchants by foreign rulers who had “vTPSSUS 
a grievance against them. But what « 
was the basis upon which Sienese Hra in f?omSici 
commercial success was built? Siena th 

was not a major centre of industry: centurv the c 

water supplies were poor, and cloth wa s re L i i.n \ 
producers, ever dependent on plenti- ™ ^ r iou S 8 

oLu? ter ' 1,01 increase lheir 

output - - teenth. Then 

One area of commercial activity worry in Sidi 
does attract Bowsky's close alien- Bowsky cites i 
tion. Siena, unlike Florence, was decreeing that 
more or less self-sufficient in food “arrange how 
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“Girl pouring water* by Domenico Ghirlandaio from Drawing in Earlv 
Renaissance My (196pp. Yale. £15. 030002551 J), by Franca Ames- Lewis, to 
■ ■ be reviewed soon. 


teenth century the city was frequent- 
ly relaxing the official embargo on 
grain exports from its territory. 


grain exports from its territory. 
Sometimes Siena provided grain : to 
alleviate famines in Florence. Yet it 


is important to adopt a long perspec- 
tive m assessing its position: as early 
as 1258 and 1271 it was importing 
grain from Sicily, during shortages in 
Tuscany; by the end of the thirteenth 
century the population of Tuscany 
was reaching a new peak, and there 
was serious pressure on resources 
throughout the first half of the four- 
teenth. There nre indications of 
worry in Siena' as' early as 1300: 
Bowsky cites a measure of that year, 
decreeing that the magistrates would 
“arrange how and in what way grain 
of the churches and clerics of the city 
and contado and jurisdiction of Siena 
be brought and must be brought 
back to the city of Siena from their 
mills, farms and rentals'*. By J339, 


and a poorly provisioned state mnv 
well be a restless one. 

Perhaps a more appropriate subti- 
tle for this book than “Siena under 
the Nine" would have been "The 
Nine and Siena”; the view provided 
is one from the windows of the 
Palazzo Comunale, and to a large 
extent Professor Bowsky’s choice of 
materinl has been dictated by the 
government documents of . the 
period. Precisely because it is. based 
on a mass of rich material, assessed 
with fine judgment and weighty 
learning, the book will serve as an 
essential point of departure for fu- 
ture studies in Tuscan history. The 
•publishers, too* are to be congratu- 
lated on a finely produced volume, 
embellished .with several colour 
plnies. . . 


Recording the recorders 


By Denys Hay 

ERIC COCHRANEi 

Historians and Historiography in the 
Italian Renaissance 

649pj>. University of Chicago Press. 
Q 226 11)52 o ; ... ’ 

This very' long book almost confirms 
one in the conviction thaf a history 
pf Italy prior to the eighteenth cen- 
tury is hard If not .impossible,, so 
divided and subdivided was the land 
until • the mid-sixteenth century. 
Perhaps a bird’s-eye view of- its his- 
toriography in a 1 snorter book would 
present a more manageable and. 
(paradoxically) comprehensible pic- 
ture, anti a less costly one. 

One reason for the length of the 
book is that Erie Cochranefras given 
his. readers far more than his title 
suggests. His Study, funs from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries to the 
end of the sixteenth century, and 
even beyond; and mueft of It con- 
tains information to be found only in 
specialist and local journals. For the 
enrher part (about 150 pages) many 
or the minor writers are unknown to 
[he vast majority of . all but local, 
nistormns; and the same is (rue of 
dther parts. • When reading these pas- 
sages one. feels that one, cpnnot .see 
the wood ^ for trees; the work • 
becomes to $ofae extent A -reference 
work, and as such Will be IrpmensCly 
■ P??,* U V as are all the , comparable 
cbllectlon* ■. such ps Dahlmdnn-Wgjtz 
.and, MqlmlfejY.Njfany of , the chronicles 
.and memolreSi are unpublished r ;and ; 
Prpfe^ f Cqc*^e' 


tions will whet the appetites of many 
doctoral students ip search of a sub- 
ject. The amount of hard work the 
author has put into his study is. com- 
mendable: 114 pages 6f notes in 
double columns are part of the wit- 
ness- for this; but even mbre the 
sense of dedication and determina- 
tion that has led him to the record- 
. Ing of so many men who turned to 
history for all' manner, of reasons. 


evanescent tyrannies give why to (he 
larger states which were to produce 
larger writers. Apart front the great 
Ftoreqtines, .Platlna (curiously not 
regarded as a Critic of the' papacy as 
some of his biographical sketches sug- 
gest) and Poqtano in Naples, one of 
the first significant theorists of his- 
tory writing, might have been ex- 
pected to'have attracted more of the 
author’s attention. Nor does he deal 


One disadvantage . of this . approach 
is that a few of the greater figures 
are somewhat, diminished by (be 
multitude of smaller fry to whom 
som?, attention is given. One would 
have .welcomed more ori Leonardo 
Brunt, the 'first great humanist 
historian, and on Machiavelll. 
.Guicciardini is discussed more felly 
and so; for a later period and in a 
Venetian ambience, are Bembo, 
Paruta and Paolo Sarpl. Perhaps the 
best parts of the book are, in feet, 
the portions devoted; first to le cal(i- 
mltb it'Italiit, where politics, impose a 
stricter evolution on the authors de- 
scribed, and the lqs[ sections dealing 

nsifh snllniilllnc nrtH f( o6nrarl'WBlnro" 


„ . very liberally, in my judgment, with 
approach the remarkable “humanlsr’ historians 

>r figures rif- RnolnnH nnH CoAilonri In e«n.. 


or. France, save the rather different 
spread of chorographical studies (like 
Camden's Britannia) stemming from 
..both medieval antecedents ana given, 
a humanist twist by. Biondo in his 
Italia Illustrate and. by ; Lenndro . 
Alberti's Dlstrictione dl tuttd Italia ' a 
compilation which, like Montaigne. I 
have fbund more interesting . than 

S ochrane evidently did.. '(Incidentally 
lbe'rti claimed to have actually seen 

■L. nr j i, o! i i j 


of England and Scotland in his sec- 
tion on "Kalians in the West”. They 


also wifli' biography, constitute Part 
VI. This section the Ruthor regards 
as dealing with subjects ancillary U> 
his main theme and has therefore 
not , studied them ' systematically. ■ At . 
any rate they are racier and more 
gripping to reaff - perhaps because 
to:. some extent the Reformation is 
pending the . coherence pfforde'd 
earlier ;by the Italian ■ wars.j V' ' ’ v.. . 

■ i> T6,.bfe sure (if I. toaj/ borrow, one 
of. Cochrane's favourite expressions); 
a case .can be triads out. for 'including 
; the medieval predecessors-, of the; 
huhfenistp . qf : the early : fifteenth , den- ' 

.(Ujyj'ilThe 'scattered inhSmiine? and 


spatches, and that remarkable Scots- 
man George Btichaqftn,. all to havte 
an enormous Uallaniziiig effect In 
Northern Europe but they are hardly 
mentioned, one must ' suppose be-' 
cause they were not, Italians. And 
my poof old friend Vergil, Who was 
allowed to return td 1 Rorrfapist Italy 
as an, Anglican arohdeacori in ‘1555, 
deserves I believe triore ; attention 
; thttn the very] mi not 1 figures .to whom 
Uie author : aeydtes so much .time, 

: [recording theif ■. activities ; in Ijte 
North, like Posseylnd: In Russia and 
the Baltic: ' Who i mdst teaders rnhy 
:,aski; wasPossevlho?. . , 

; Cochrane . shares my; admiration 
for Mpratori and TiraboscHi, the for- 
mei 1 .without j doubt - the . founder, >jjlf 
hjsjory its. It was, io;be. practised in 


.this survey will do well to constilj the 

J- : ' 

: And what- 'conclusions, does 
Cochrane' draw : ’from. . (his truly 
monumental work? He IS, naturally, 
seeking a dynamic which has led 
men to write (above all about events 
In their own' day - as true of antiqui- 
ty. Us of, the Middle Ages)' what later 


.the nineteenth century; > (he. latter 
grappling, .tnuph .like (pbehraiw, with 
"a. multiplicity, of i.iuthdra,- These ' (in " 
Tlraboschi’s- remarkable 1 index) 6rb 
^ri'ahged 'hqt only , tinder, authors’ 


ages would regard as History. Here is 
one of his conclusions: "As histor- 
iography was stimulated., by the res- 
toration of . independence, in some 
citfes of Italy, so at least in.; one 
other it was actually Stimulated by 
; . thq-lqss df -independence 1 '; and & . few 
. pages ' later we hiar 'ofi.one Pietro 
iTprnV who “assured thq history of 
■thft tinjf Loipbard town of : Crania- 
■■ - . by traqiqg. lls foundatioii to ijt'e 
saihe flight. of. Roman nobles from 
the barbarians'.',: which seems yet a 

■ third impulse. ‘ 

' SVhat is of utidbiibled- importance 
■is : that,, in :• distinction ■ from- Classical 
, ahtiqulty ^whjch^.nlas, provided in 
'moiticuses. very, ip'differem mOdala to 
. •bo copied i p^ emulated), : fflbiH&vql 

■ qpd' r early , modern) w'ritera were iiit- 
rverefe te- sc'ri qbl df/ bb ie? on their 


rising to the great works of Leonardo \ 
Bruni, MachTovelli dnd Guiccjardini 
- the last two. it must be observed i 
(like Forlescue in England and Com- { 

. mynes in France) politicians who had t 

, been pushed aside - brutally in ‘ 

Machiavelli’s case r hy new regimes ' 
who had no use for.ihem. ! 

For anyone concerned with hist'orl- v 
ography this work will remain -for •••. 
decados indispensable.: Mufh of lt Is . ' . ' l 
heavy going, especially becaufe.Jhe S ( 
author tries, to mention every •writer . j 
hq has come across who falls within • . , 

•hJs definition of history; thisiaXcludes . . 

chronicles as such, and makes the 
•touchstone the new ' methodology, 

One would have Wished for more 
disoussion of biography (Abbot’s I 

lives, King's lives, tne Golden , 

Legend ana so on) 'and' for mor6 1 ! 
allowance , for the historian as >an ! 

entertaining performer as well as a l 

writer who aims at immortality. 

Some have nowadays entirely abah- 
doped the last, . lofty aim; ; • .; ‘ c . - • j 

It is worth pondering' why. .-works .' . 
of this magnitude are found so com- ' ■ - 
morily in the Uni ted States. sdf - rarely. " 

-tin Britaiii 4 ', Is it becdbse university • 

. prdpek. there qre better filiitfed. ; :be-. ■ i 
-.cause university tcacjiers have more 
. timer for. researeh of « a detailed dhd 
prolonged kind; or that they attend . . 

- fewer, conferences? None ’of these 
. explanations seems at oll adequate.' 

Jfn particular ; the American .professor • . • 

' is usually, a 'vdry hard r Worj;ed crea- ' . 

: tUre; One begins tP sugpect that pub-. : - 

lishers 'hfcre are more catitioqs kiitT ■ " ■ ’ H 
Wbufd- hesitate fo' tqke the 1 risks, in . . 1 : j 
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The Vatican observed 


By Peter Hebblethwaite 

FRANCIS XAVIER MURPHY: 

The Papacy Today 

269gj. ^ eiden * c * d aod Nicolson. 
0 297 77857 9 


T[ ie Papacy Today, inevitably, is not 
about the papacy today. [[ is about the 
popes of the twentieth century. For the 
initiated it contains an excellent joke. 


| — \r u •"••mivi.i ^vmuiT’ ■ ui iliv 

initiated K contains an excellent joke, 
Francis X. Murphy, as is well known, 
contributed importantly to the four 
books on the Second Vatican Council 
(1962—65) based on articles published 
In the New Yorker. The books were 


llWw T1 l Cy and P °P e was wrong. But 

most vicorous utt ick nn^N^km 6 -*^ ,hat is an awrul Fusibility never envis- 

niusi vigurous utt.icK on Nazism and »n P fi ., k v _ i .-jr - * :***•“ « •— ** ^ nuac. ■ • 

Fascism. As his novissima verba they y New Pentecost (first mentioned in a Fr Mllrnh . _ 

have great importance. This becomes crystal dear when Fr sern,on in Istanbul in 1942). But the cate k lnrm»i», « > Ccounto ^^ s Poi!tf 

Fr Murphy repeats the hoarv siorv Mur Pty informs us: ‘Those who reason why these continuities have speeches of L lrav *iw 

rh,. .h- s h«L^ P ,w‘ c. h 7 '° L ry search in his [Pope John's] Journal of a bee ? overlooked - apart from home- wof.’lH S W,th ° u ‘ ‘he conn 

ISIS? P ? ga ^ n °^ of lh -1 Soul for ‘he paradigms of his anarchic work d one - is that they would aeak he »JnnH^ ret J hem - 

, n approach to much of the Church’s U P^‘ the media picture of Pope John (^irin” f |f P cKc d 8 7 hamslrungbyDj. 

Tardfn? P P^i y i Sf'S D . nniem ™ tradition are looking in the wrong as tbe °ne who “turned the Church S?£J V iw ls ,? pp “ ed ^ Min&S 

artrf^ 1JL?E J p hn s hard : nosed , place.” Instead they should look at the upside down and inside out” and who „h Jv f ? r exa mple, is FrE 

was a^Jlhna ilrri^ e H re ary a Slate ' « short s P ecch he 8“ ve 00 acce P‘ in 8 the “P ro P el , led it into the late twentieth JncvdSl” *22 ,° n Jo & Pflu1 ’* fe 

the rnilr?? .min ’.hf g M Cd pu i- of f PP*?' Pranseat on the little matter of <*ntury ■ g'Sh R ^f ,n P tor Homing % 

grate Vtfjs&x SMrasuaa 

This fils in wilh Ihe “good pope n se e ' . ^ oMoos to hlS besl , where , he has flrsthnnd '8.000 word documeoSXl^ 

hamstrung by obstructionist Curia” Roncalli’s o JncJ erew out nf sour t ces - ? w «s always something of a- vigorous wnves of langSae ihSf 

thesis that has been widely pro- experience sSmoSoudv myStery f how he ha nds on the the Vatican ConareiXSrfcfi! 

pounded. But it is exactly the opposite and painfully recorded in the P JoJ3 v p tl [‘ 8 . f l? lires T at L the conclave which trine of Faith fits, as its 

° f th Z,'"t l K U was ?°P« John who ftSW £ ohn K Paul 1 endeavoured to puil ft intoSS 

wanted the Roman Synod : he was make the man ffltelUe^Ie He d d A " e ?“? 5? ««nbuted this cope with its theological effi? 

Radini- not change'cm” becoming pope'^on the indlscre ! l ion8 of *™ Cr Rynne would have tSd E a 

ecretary rantrary becoming dodI enabled him !!? ca rd,n als who seemed anxious to least, what these “idiosyncratic A* 
isforicnl to become himself.^mher and more ihoin* tte^hurdf* 

on^if. d “"S' re3dine of the Journal of a Soul '£££*1 'slnlmZ^u* hf2RR ll0I] g ° in8 “ to fc 

onstitu- would show that, despite the conven- 1978 ^ Th? «P e *?u r ll .' I! n i ess hc cou,d be sure that the ten 

'P™ d * tional Counter-Reformation pietj, subtly ^ffe^r S inik ^ 15 S K al!y - been submitted toS £ 

not out there are intimations of his future came^not from uri't hfarh* mdls . cretl ? ns wb .* cb tbef e is no evidence). But L 

logical thinkina. Thev come mntflv ? n » 2^L e 1°. ™ w,Ih, . n the conclave but uninformative sentence k 


renewable youlhfulness; “signs of the loophole which I wnnM - 
times", and above ull the idea of a Paul II to close U ex P cc 1 Job 

“New Pentecost" (first mentioned in a Fr „ 

sermon in Istanbul in 1942). But the rale islnJESK » t CC0llnt °f «h» pumA. 


cate 1S largely a summary oh, H 

speeches mostly without iR? 
tfiat would interpret them nS 

acain. the “onnH L. " Id 


in inc new corner, me books were wan tec tftc Roman Synod : he was make the rnan^ umn^mrihle HpHH , ,q ’,T Ine nme ne «»nb 

ossigned to an unknown author called inspired by the example of Radini- not chanaem temS S d knowledge to the indiscretioi 

“Xavier Rynne". Fr Murphy has at- Tedcschi. the Bishop whose secretary comra^^ecomfnpS S ffJfc an “ rdina,s " who seemed a 
ways denied most strenously that he ho had been, and 'by his historical SSnSSSSFXSS end IS £ lhe V> rl * know how ( 

"was Xavrer Rynne (possibly in some studies. A sPairiarch of Venice he held S°“ n tb e Church’s latest 

casuistical sense, for he has been. * Synod. This revealed his "const itu- (Newsweek, Septe 

so* coun^itef^ c S; 2 


“ ,utov “ urcu IO pun it into shape and 
cope with its theological eff 
Xavier Rynne would have told u a 
least, what these “idiosyncratic d » 
tnnal turns were, and not have hsda 
Roman Congregation going into fits 

h!f SS . hC n°u ld be suretha ‘ ‘he tea 
had actually been submitted to ii ifa 

which there is no evidence). But lift 

uninformntiv#» ■ ' 


By Ian Ker 


lavishes praise on his alter ego. X. "? flcie ? ul of dflte by the subsequeri 
Rynne is described as “a perspieu- Council , On this point, the Curia wa 
do us commentator on Vatican 
events", an advanced theologinn 
ranking with Hans Kdng and Yves 
Conga r, and his books remain “as TT~t • , | • 

e% Faith m poetrv 

Today passages lifted bodily from ' J J 

Letters from Vatican City one can """" 
only conclude that Fr Murphy has D T xr 
either plagiarised Rynne or finally By fail Ker 
broken cover. 

Though Fr . Murphy concedes that his JOHN COllLSON: 

I2S i® ■. in i! hc ? a,ur P ? f a Journalistic Religion and Imagination 

‘.■o«W ■ P JS.S«“ n ?,rs L l SC ™ of cl a a i™ mm “ r P of 

** rt 

was recognized as a serious field of lv 8 ^oo56 1 
historical inquiry. Even though the ===== = =sss ==s====5==s=== 

mShS ri, 0VC !?* yel , bec , n °P ened ’ John Coulson's new book explores, 
much of the evidence Is public know- often very, llluminatingly, the rela- 
reage and much can be winkled tionship between literature and reli- 
out, ninn. wilh ire imnllrnimn. r«. 


of perversity but on the logical came not from within the conclave but uninforrnarive 

grounds that a Synod would be quickly ferenc^ for TmasS of emw^h P rh P ‘ he octogenarian cardinals who, give the impress?™ ^h a thK 

a**; 


JOHN COULSON: 

Religion and Imagination 
‘in aid of a grammar of assent' 

193op. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £12.50. 

0 19 826656 I 


juiiii ^uison s new dook explores, 
often very, illuminatingly, the rela- 
tionship between literature and reli- 

oian Wllh ire A.. 1 .'iL 


comment. The relation between faith 
and poetry, the question of the 
status of religious poetry, are of 
great importance for Coulson's case. 
Does Eliot's poetry, as Leavis 
claimed, grow weakor as its religious 

ernlinlnMe n i ° 


i-'ucs Eiioi s . noetrv. as T f>ouic L . . — : *"‘“6 >““>iuii la 

claimed, grow weaker as its relicious ^ y debn l boh already delimited tq 

Iff 1 '"* — decSnSmy odes°o°*hymns'\ t Is this 

Eliot's explicit religious statement Dante, for example, 01 

Son' and SSSS.W r^T has f earlier a PP«>ved of, suffer as a 
S tt ° f - cl,chfa * P? et from ™ ’over-confident reli- 

f ha[ w hJ5? d J? inceptions, so gious explicitness of belief’? As it 

Ts H «nl?ri?°S S ■ SI8 2! fi ‘ St ^ ds ,’ T th 2 ul much more definition 
ranted P ’ a*h ° U u n ? nd eiabo . radon . Coulson's argument 
SLTS t LxU ‘ An l wbar ,s “convincing. 


out '- . ■ . gion, with its implications, for faith seems to be bound up with this 

One effect of the journalistic and . be, A ef - He begins by dsfiniftt is -the recurring effort to .Coulsonls at home in both. literary 

approach is that no character may be ima8 !" ation M a particular kind of «s (by discussing it) linguistic S ntIc!sm and theology, .so that he can 

introduced into. the. story without a ^ gn i. t . perception ’, which “has as integrity. draw many stimulating connections 

r, . . itS object H ntW nf rpalltil"> in u and' ITAMllAls oetuiol n n.. I 


.introduced Into. the. story without a 
colourful epithet. Cardinal Dontenlco 
Tardini appears as a "hard-nosed Ro- 
man" who exerts “iron-fisted control" 
and who is said lohRvc been “shrewd ,» 
almost omniscient' 5 , r doubt it. Among 
the motley ere* of hardline, intransi- 
gent cardinals with their “henchmen",’ 

If it R n[(*nciln> In nnima imni, ,1,^ .n— 


il Is a pleasure to come upon the rare P°®‘ s - j s characterized by a “densih 
-pBce-niakirg . Ml ilo«obl, er" fRos- i‘» 


■ ° u, r r* lw, ‘ i "HWI I«aa H5 — — 6***7 ■ 

Its object n new sense of reality"; in But he admits “a critical difflrnltv" 
particularj-iit “predisposes us to be-- with certain key to 

liev? in what.it has realized’*. And so ' Gidditua where ihKSSfJlL"**- 
atheism Is seen as "essentially a riot I be^ dXdJ h ? ex P' idtrie ss can- 
failure of Imaginative- feeling". V Coulson’s answer to h the 
language of Sgrtoture, like that of problem is that Tf the 

characterized ^ ^ ™ 


■.•v-.v 67 ,.mr uiai lie wall 

araw many stimulating connections 
and parallels especially between 
Newman and Eliot. But he does not 
altogether escape the danger of for- 
cing analogies, as, for instance, on 
page 81 where two separate quotations 


5 . “ v, — : — ^uuuiuuiis 

trort Newman,, one on the unity of 
the pre-Reformation Church and the 
other on the lives of the saints, are 


. „ • Iliu, Ainu M 

academic parlance is far removal 
from the prose of Newman ui 
Eliot, and indeed very unlike tin 
rich concreteness of language which 
is so extolled in this book, . 

A certain amount of Religion pd 
Imagination seems to have been hur- 
riedly written, which may account 
For several curious failures to ideclif) 
quotations and references. There 1st 
lack of clarity, at more than oht 
level, even though some of' the 'irri- 
tating obscurities could easily' haw 
been removed - for example, -H*' 
sudden elevation (at quite an impor- 
tant point in the argument) of J. B. 
Mozley from n footnote on page'll 
to the mai n body of the text on pageB. 
There are shafts of sunlight in ®s 
study: but there are hIso . pockets d 
mist, if not fog, which never quik 
disperse. 


^epithets throws any real light oh the nnd * bo “8ht in union can uc tumiu in 
■ .person it Ik applied to. But fliby tell us 2- '^ e . Lancelot Andrewes, 

.m^h3 h ft£ff rince 'nosourcesure ^scnsibirM^ ° f 

a “Edroneari diplorant”! "Aprts Mol le « ’S?' the Cenlu ^* 

dihigc"! Who" was the tliploniat? and New- 


By Don Cupitt . 

A.T. HANSON and R.P.C. HANSON; 
Reasonable Belief. 


nowgone? Do religious beliefs still 
describe facts, propose explanatory 
theories, and prescribe coureds of ac- 
don that are objectively efficacious; or 
is true religion how purely altitudinal, 
’expressive and action-guidina, its for- 


~ . a-“ «wn ^luwy BUIlUQinB , * ***'*•***■»»' K‘*7— 7— P/- 

expressive and action-guiding, its for- ^9*“ continually, leads them sW 
mer descriptive elements having been from dogmatic realism. They arejp 
discarded as superstitious? Philo- phllosoDtiically minded, but toe p»£j- 


teaching and its powers. 

Yet the Hansons' resolute crftW 
truthfulness in describing the develop- 
ment of doctrine and prdpqsfog P 
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NEHEMIA LEVTZION and J. F. P. 
HOPKINS (Editors): 

Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for 

West African History 

484pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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From the eighth century onwards, 
the Muslim townsfolk of North Africa 
were well aware that fifty stages 
away across the desert to the south 
lay a land inhabited by black people 
which was the source of gold, ivory 
and slaves. It was no mere rumour 
stemming from occasional journeys of 
special daring, as it had been in the 
time of Herodotus. For the Muslims, 


the black slaves were in their midst 
as labourers and soldiers, servants 
and concubines. And soon the pas- 
sing caravans began to be swelled by 
black students and pilgrims, showing 
that the religion and civilization of 
Islam were spreading across the 
Sahara into the western and central 
Sudan. 

There is thus nothing new or sur- 
prising in the idea that the main 
sources for the medieval history of 
West Africa are to be found in Ara- 
bic writings. As tong ago as 1905, 
Flora Lugard, the wife of the 

E ioneer administrator of northern 
figeria, and herself a former Colo- 
nial Editor of The Times, wrote an 
attractive book called A Tropical De- 
pendency, based partly on these 
sources. In 1933, this was succeeded 
by an even more delightful work, 
Caravans of the Old Sahara, by 


E. W llovjll. a talented amateur histo- 
rian, who made extensive use of the 
existing translations of Arabic writ- 
ings into the main European lan- 

S . When the first professional 
ins of Africa began to emerge 
in Ihe 1950s, high hopes were ex- 
pressed that here whs a mine capable 
of much further exploitation. Professor 
J- D- Page, who was ihen de- 
veloping a history department at the 
newly founded university of Ghana, 
raised a small fund to encourage an 
Arabist scholar to survey the un- 
translated literature and to rc-edit, 
where necessary, the texts already 
available in translation. In a sense 
the volume now edited by Nchemia 
Levtzion and J. F. P. Hopkins is the 
result of that initiative, which it has 
taken a quarter of a century to 
achieve, although further financial 
assistance has 'come from Unesco, 


Imperfect brothers 


By Jonathan Riley-Smith 

STEPHEN HOWARTHi 
The Knights Templar 
32lpp. Collins. £9.95. 
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More bad books have been written 
about the history of the Templars 
than good ones. The superficial gla- 
mour of the brothers, the supposed 
mystery surrounding them and the 
extraordinary accusations made at 
the time of their suppression tend to 
bring out the worst in popular wri- 
ters. Academic historians, on the 
other hand, are discouraged by the 
absence of crucial material - the 
bulk of the documents relating to the 
Order’s activities in Palestine and 
Syria have not survived or, at least, 
have not yet been rediscovered.- and 
by the fundamental dullness of 
Templar history after the first fifty 
years, when the Order did set some 
interesting precedents in monastic 
history. The training the Templars 
gave their recruits was more or less 
guaranteed to produce an immaturity 
of outlook and hinder intellectual 
development, nnd the brothers 
appear to have been rather inadequ- 
ate, as their pathetic performance 
when faced with what was admittedly 
severe pressure from the French gov- 
ernment In the years leading to their 
suppression shows. Historians of reli- 
gion and religious orders have not 
found them very interesting. 

It can be said in Stephen 
Howarlh’s favour that he has be- 
come enamoured of only one really 
dubious idea: that which links the 
Templars with the Shroud of Turin. 
But he has written a bad book, 
which is full of errors of fact. The 
Hospital in Jerusalem vVas not found- 
ed as early os 1 1048. The word 
pnesul, fairly commonly used, of a 
bishop, is treated by the authpr, who 
has clearly ohly' read the first line of 
the entry in Lewis and Short, as an 
insult. Patriarch Gormond of Jeru- . 
Salem appears B6 Gombard., The ' 
twin castles of Gastyn and Baghras" 
are in reality one: Gastun was the 
westerners’ nartie fdr. Baghrds. The 
«utle of Montfort “which gave the 
Templars control of Upper Galilee" 
actually belonged to .tne : Teutonic 
;Knights. . The papal bull Opine 
Datum Optimum, although impor- 
tant and early, was not' without pre- 
ccdent. and did have parallels, Since 
■u was only . onfe of several similar . 
charters of privileges granted -to reli- 
gious orders; $t George was not re-' 
P r j*i a* the patron saint of Eng- 
land ip the 1140s. 5,000 Templarff 
could not have been- arrested 'In 
France in 1307; r there were not -5,000 
templars in the world and the riurti- 
ber arrested, hsing the widest defini- 
tion. of .membership, .would ■ have • 
been no mob than 500. ; 

- ,giyen^ ; Itfcre only a selection 
of the mistakes With' which th'e'bdqk 
s littered and ; wh|eh', Dke> foe over- : 
writing, sMggegt foat it was hurriedly 
errors lie .embedded ' 


read enough. Had he consulted all 
the better recent works on Ihe 
Templars he would have known that 
it is by no means certain that their 
foundation was greeted wilh the 
euphoria he describes, and had he 
read up-to-date work on lhe history 
of the kingdom of Jersualem he 
would not have given a poor reflec- 
tion of the state of scholarship thirty 
years ago. before it was transformed. 

What appears to be carelessness 
and inadequate research are not, 
however, the only problems. The au- 
thor seems to have little feel for the 
Middle Ages and to assume that in- 
dividuals eight hundred years ago 
were much less complicated and im- 
aginative than men today. He over- 
simplifies nearly everything, with re- 
sults that are sometimes caricatures 
of reality, sometimes merely confus- 
ing. Any first-year undergraduate 
wno Presented the simnlistic and 


who presented the simplistic and 
sometimes garbled pages that appear 
here on the Cathars, Frederick II, 


Philip IV and the Inquisition would 
be in danger of being sent down. A 
blindness to medieval thought and 
feelings, unfortunate in someone 
who is fond of describing the ideas in 1 
his characters' heads and of painting 
word-pictures of crowd reactions, is 


compounded by what appears to be 
hostility towards the medieval 
Church. Of course one does not 
have to be sympathetic to the 
Church of Rome to understand the 
Middle Ages - some of the greatest 
medieval historians were definitely 
not - but criticism of medieval 
Catholicism ought at least to be in- 
formed, whereas the author seems to 
be shaky . on Church history and 
Catholic beliefs. He does not seem 
to know of the limitations canon law 
set on the use of force. He states 
that “the Cathars claimed, with 
truth, that their services were far 
closer to those of the first Christians 
than any in the Church of Rome". 
He- appears to assume that Catholics 
would treat Pom Clement V's sup- 
pression of the Templars as an exer- 
cise in papal infallibility. 

The best thing about this book is 
the co+er, which is attractive. I can- 
not understand how a reputable pub- 
lishing house, which has the re- 
sources to get a typescript . of this 
sort checked by a professional, could 
be so ignorant of its contents that it 
could state in (he blurb that the 
author “cuts through, myths and 
legends, and sets out the trap historic- 
al fects”. 


and the book now appears as part of 
Ihe Arabic series nf the Ponies His - 
toriae Africanae sponsored by the 
International Academic Union. 

The difficulties to be overcome 
have been formidable, and moM of 
them have stemmed from the nature 
of the sources themselves. For exam- 
ple, of the sixty-five authors repre- 
sented, only one, the indefatigable 
Ibn Buttuta, actually crossed the 
Sahara and spent some months in 
the Kingdom of Mali. All the rest 
wrote to some degree from hearsay, 
although that could mean, at one 
end of the spectrum, a historian of 
genius like Ibn Khaldun or al-.Omari 
recording the statements of named 
and identified witnesses, and at the 
other end some mindless compiler of 
an encyclopedia or a biographical 
dictionary copying out verbatim the 
statements or earlier writers. In 
general, Muslim authors liked to 
take the whole of the known world 
for their canvas, and their Informa- 
tion about Africa amounted to a 
very small part of the whole. In 
these circumstances African names, 
whether personal or topographical, 
when acquired orally and then ren- 
dered into an alphabet composed 
basically of consonants, give rise to 
special difficulties, only a small prop- 
ortion of which can be resolved by 
comparing variant readings in diff- 
erent manuscripts. 

The result achieved by Dr Hop- 
kins, who is an Arabic linguist from 
Cambridge, nnd Professor Levtzion, 
an' Arabist historian of Africa from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
is beyond praise. Here, in 372 pages 
of clear English translations, is the 
sum of what Islamic scholars wrote 
about West Africa between the ninth 
and the fifteenth centuries, together 
with the notes necessary to its eva- 
luation and the detailed indexes and 

S ossaries which facilitate compara- 
ve use. In all these ways it is 
markedly superior to its French. rival, 
the Receull des sources ardbes cou- 
cernant VAfrique occidentals, pub- 


lished by J. M. Cuoq in 1975. 

If at ihe end of the day one must 
admit to a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment, this is certainly not 
with the editors, but wilh the Muslim 
authors whose work they present, 
because these had access to so much 
information and recorded so little of 
it. A huge proportion of what they 
wrote concerns the minutiae of de- 
sert travel, and the affairs of the 
Berber camel pastoral is ts upon 
whom trans-Saharan communications 
depended. To be sure, these pastor- 
alists included the Almoravids, 
whose conquest of Nnrih Africa and 
Spain has given them an assured 
place in world history, But when it 
comes to the Sudamc peoples who 
created the empires of Ghana, Mali, 
Songliay, Kanem and Bomu, and 
many smaller states, the record of 
the Muslim authors, (hough very 
much better than nothing, is never- 
theless woefully deficient. They de- 
scribe the show business of court 
ceremonial, but entirely neglect the 
mechanics of government. They refer 
to Hie long-distance trade conducted 
by expatriates, but not to the exten- 
sive network of internal trade of 
which it was an outgrowth. They 
knew nothing of military affairs, or 
of the relations of the great states 
with their lesser neighbours. One is 
constantly remindedT how much of 
our real knowledge of the medieval 
history of the western and central 
Sudan comes from the introductory 
and retrospective chapters of the 
chronicles written by native 
Sudanese scholars from the sixteenth 
century on. 

Nevertheless, the work of Levtzion 
and Hopkins had to be done, has 
been supremely well done, and will 
never need to be done again. Only 
its grotesque price will prevent it 
from reaching the shelves of the 
teachers of West African history for 
whom it was designed. If the Unesco 
General History of Africa can be 
subsidized to sell at £12.50. a volume, 
why not this one? 
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By Patricia Crone 

H..-ST, JOHN PHILBY: 

The Queen of Sheba 
141 pp. Quartet. £12.50. 
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The Queen of Sheba needs no Intro- 
duction; .-nor, one presumes, does 
'.H. St. John Phijby, the cussed explorer 
of Arabia, foend of Ibn Saud and 
father of the. spy. Their appearance 1 
together in public, so many yeprs 
after their ‘demise d6es : invlte a cer- 
tain curiosity,' which Gerald de 
Gaury’s introduction does nothing to' 
satisfy, ahd the lavish illustrations 
with which the book is provided at 
first sight suggest that the thirty-yeaT 
old manuscript was hauled out as an 
excuse for yet another Arabian cof- 
fee-table book. In fact, however, the 
book has not only beautiful -pictures, 
but also' an argument/ 

Its Subject Is the Queeri qf Sheba 
in Islamic legend. Behind foe legend, 
Philby argues, there are three rnstor- . 
ical figures. The , first' is the. .biblical 
qqeen,' who was npt a south, but a 
north, Arabian ruler,! a. view which 
today mapy ho|d. The second, that 
she was a later;south : .Aj&bjan queen : 
or princess called'' Bilqis. whom, in 
.Philby’s .view,-, Muslim 1 OxegeteS and 
story-tellers ,. , wrongly^ , identifier) • as 


not summarily dismissed the rabbi- 
nical material as irrelevant, he would 
hardly have . felt disappointed .that , 
the name Bilqis has not yet turned 
up in a south Arabian inscription. 
The third figure is Zabba'j a north' 
Arabian queen known from the Isla- 
mic tradition as Zenobia of Palmyra. 
In the stories about this queen many of 
the Sheba legends, recur. and Philby 
suggests, as others have before; that 
Muslim story-tellers transferred the 
motifs in question from Palmyra to 
Sheba rather than the other way round. 
But since some of the motifs are also 
found in the rabbinical Sheba'legends, 
;thi|f vlew can ,only : be pSrtly rorjrpet.' 

What Muslim story-tellers' found 
so intriguing about the queen, be it 
of Sheba or Palmyra, was the fact 
that she was a female ruler, a contra- 
diction in terms, Invariably, she 
combines the beauty and other attri- 
butes of womanhood with the intelli- 


The Convergence Series . 
Founded, planned, and edited by 
Rulh Nanaa Ajishen, Ph D. and 
Fellow of the Royal Society. ' 

EMERGING COSMOLOGY 

Bernard Loveii . A compelling his 
tory of the search for a;compre- 
heqslve theory of the creation, 


evolution, and present, structure 
of the entire physical universe. 
"Eminently readable and absorb- 
ing-.”— Robert Jastraw, $19.40' 
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m Wyert.Qf efrotieous jnterprotanan. $h 
15 ; c !pW. foat ' the author has j not : : Hi 


or princess called^' Bilqis. whom, in 
.Philby’s .view,-, Mu$lim ; OxegeteS and 
story-tellers ,. , wrongly , identifier) • • as 
Solomon’s visUorj Jhe existence of- 
suchi a lady is some whit; hairier 1o . 
accept: 1 ' the !. nattie - Bilqis ■ fs .almost 
Certainly derived from : the Hebrew 
word for ^cbmhiWhe’!;’ the Queen of 
Sheba , ;was.' Solomon’s cortcubi'ne in 
rabbinical: legejid,; and -.had Philby 


men submit and many -.(only the 
..Ethiopians- considered the possibility 
of raps), fo did .sha: : k|ll.her.sUitors? 
If .the fetter',', did men tat/thb better 
df her In the erid7 1YaS|sh$ a>' human' 
being or a //mi? And ’just why did 
she have hairy fegs? This imaginative 
. aspect of the legends’, however, did - 
not ■ interest Philby, . whos^ ' tone is ■ 
' stony ,atfd . occasionally ; eiVen« bad, ; 
• tempered irl hu denunciation pf- 
MusHiri; schofers -for. not befog Ger- 


THE DOUBLE-EDGED HELIX 
: Liebe F. Cavallerl, A critical dis- 
cussion; of how, the subtle r£la- - 
;Uonsbjw.petweefi;t/^ sQjept/flcN-" 
establishment ahd political and : 
industrial fortes are undermining 1 
scientific endeavor. "Cavalleri is 
dead right about the urgent need 
. for new standards in the conduct 
of science.”— George Wald. 

. Nobel Laureate. $19.40 
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ONI SCIENTIFIC THINKING; : : 
ftwnOillMRay; iy ./•, . 
Miciiabf E. Qwerty 
. and Clifford R. M^a% Editors.. 
'An anthdloav that exrilores 1 • !- 
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: , a now domain of Inquiry: the • 

; cognitive psychology of scientific 
thinking. > . 1 v • t " . 
: : ci6t^^;45rp$pier $19J50 : 
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THE ATOMS WITHIN US 
Second Edition 

Ernest fidrek. Not only summa-. 

. • rizes the, current state df bio-. . 
chemistry, but traces its history 
and methods. "Deserves high - 
i~ praise for exhibiting the beauties 
: of molecular biology, including 
• the.exciting developments of the 
last decade, to the man in the 
street,"— Garrett Hardin, Science. 
. cloth $22.10;, paper $8,5Q • 

ijflCA^IANCE BIOGEOGRAPHY 

' Symposium of the SysteihaHcs 
Discussion Group of the 
^ •AfoeHcort Museum of : , 

: Natural History May 2-4,1979 
Gareth Nalspn and 
Bonn E. Roseh, Editors. 

A provocative volume probing 
the crucial issues that surround . 
species distribution and diversifi- 
cation..:^ tour de force... an 
astonishingly rich and concen-'- . 
tcated mix of’fact, opinion, the- v 
:,.;o^and polemics "—'5c/wc5,' 

FISHES, AND THi ■ • 
^.iAMAZON 1 -; 

: '• ■. Nigel Smith. A natural history of 
ifiBiflshermah and. fish of the ^ 
.'.world’s greatesfriyer, examfnfng 
■t recent cufturaf arid ecofogical - . 


mon’s, death: cypnThilbyiSOnened at 
foe ■ thought:, -that.: 1 mddi^Vali,'' story* 
tellers found industrial acjlon Worthy 
df Inclusion ’ (n i ihcit ralM. ^ , 
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Magnificent and expensfull 

By Jane Glover 
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teenth-cenmry Italian courts- but u d scv ! eral chroniclers reported that emphasis of which such string-writing „ 1 ms *5 -f ^cussions of French 
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volume, investigated the philosonhic- Ar,arina 5 celebrated lament. This, it century had concentrated almost en- . e s A P oniI )gton is again 

al, intellectual and artistic back- ^ em ,u wns another turning-point. hrely on evolving and strengthening ?^ eW J at -u-?-. " e states that 
ground to this major event, and then • hc s P ec * a,ors were now react- vocally dominated forms (opera, ora- ■ , nex,b, ! ,t y of French recitative 
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recitative whatever I should call It", /am .i? 
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HUNTER R. RAWLINGS HI: 

The Structure of Thucydides' History 
278pp. Guildford: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. £14.80. 

0 691 03555 5 

Thucydides was the first writer con- 
sciously to develop a theory of his- 
torical causation. His famous phrase 
the “truest cause” (of the Peloponne- 
sian Warl, as opposed to the “pub- 
licly proclaimed differences" between 
Sparta and Athens, contains what for 
its lime was an unusual thought, and 
to express it Thucydides uses unusual 
Greek: the alelhesiate prop basis. 
What is unusual is that we would 
expect prophasis to mean pretext 
rather tnnn real cause. The whole 
phrase occurs in only one other pas- 
sage of classical Greek, near the be- 

§ inning of Book VI of, again, Thdty- 
ides, at the point where the second , 
Ten Years’ war (415/404) begins. 

Hunter Rawlings's earlier book 
was a study of the word prophasiv. 


ten years of the Peloponnesian War 
(the so-caj(ed Archidamian War) and 
of the origin of the last ten years, 
which began with the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition. to elaborate a detailed 
theory about the two wars. Some of 
the correspondences between them 
(like that mentioned above) had long 
been noticed: Rawlings’s ingenious 
new book seeks to press the parallel 
in detail and to extremes. His thesis, 
then, is that there is conscious paral- 
lelism between Thucydides' first five 
books and the second five, designed 
to bring out a parallelism in (he 
events they describe. Since Thucy- 
dides' History survives in eight books 
not ten, ie, he did not record the last 
years of the war at all, Rawlings has 
to use the other surviving sources 
(Xenophon, Diodorus) to guess what 
the two unwritten books would have 
been like. This is the most enjoyable 
part of his argument, partly because 


that sort of thing is always more fun 
anyway (like Sir Ronald Syme's re- 
construction of the lost books of 


and hc has been led, by this and 
other parallels between Thucydides’ 
explanation of the origin of the first 


Tacitus), partly because Rawlings 
does it with panache. 

He argues for the closest possible 
correspondences in structure be- 
tween the two preparatory narra- 
tives, Book 1 and the first ninety-odd 
chapters of Book VI. (After that he 


Hellenic scenes 


By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

FANl-MARIA TSIGAKOU: 

The Rediscovery of Greece 
Travellers and 'Painters of the 
Romantic Era 

208pp. with 173 illustrations, 30 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £16. 

0 500 23336 5 

The first half df this useful and de- 
lightful book consists of a historical 
sketch of “The Rediscovery of 
Greece", and “The Picturesque 
Compromise". The second half is en- 
titled “A Journey Through Greece”, 
and takes us systematically through 
the country, giving illustrations and 
descriptions oF place after place dat- 
ing from the period between 1790 
and 1890. The illustrations are 
chosen with great skill, and are re- 
produced in a way thRt fully main- 
tains the high reputation in such 
matters which this publisher enjoys. 

_ Considering how close a connec- 
tion with the Eastern Empire arose 
as a result of the Crusades, the ex- 
tent of western ignorance of Greece 
during the Middle Ages is almost 
unbelievable. In the fifteenth cen- 
fety? when Interest In Greek litera- 
ture was reawakening, CriBtoforo 
Duondelmonti and Cynac of Ancona 
with their detailed presentation of 
Greek monuments were a startling 
exception to the general rule. Late in 
the following century, and not long 
after .the' battle of Lq panto, the 
Tubingen scholar Mdrtln Crusius was 
obliged to ask Jf Athens. still existed. 
Tne seventeenth century, saw .a 
marked increase- {n Western interest; 
collectors like the Earl of Arundel 
ana Sir Kenelm DigbV brought, back 
antiquities, and Spon and Whelelr 
began the serious study of the 
ancient monuments. This Book con- 
Wns. sketches of the pediments of 
tne Parthenon made- by. an artist who 


but artists were as much concerned 
with Greece as scholars; from Eng- 
land alone, architects as eminent as 
Wilkins, Cockerell and Barry canie 
to Greece to study. Gell and Dod- 
well provided the English public with 
informed guidance, and the Edin- 
burgh painter Hugh William Wil- 
liams provided both a travel book 
and an extensive pictorial record, be- 
fore the War of Liberation. - 

Fani-Maria Tsigakou perceptively 
remarks that the painters of this 
period cared more for the historical 
association than for the modern real- 
ity of their subject-matter. Claude 
and Poussin were their models, so 
that they presented Greek scenery 
under a diffused light that "tended to 
blur forms until they seemed part of. 
the very iridescence of the atmos- 
phere". That is very far Indeed from’ 
nature; Greek light is notably sharp 
and clear, and half tones and mists 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
These artists also tended to arrange 
their subject-matter in accordance 
with compositional techniques de- 
rived from Claude and Poussin; Miss 
Tsigakou finds an instance even in 
the work of Edward Lear, who vis- 
ited Greece for the first time as late aB 
1848, 

A new era was -initiated by the 
influence, of Bvron and the dramatic 
events of the War df Independence; 
Greece was now seen hot through 
classicistic but through romantic 
eyes. Delacroix, by bis depiction of 
. the massacres of Chios, which made 
' a sensation at the Salon of 1824, 
gained priceless, publicity .for the 
Greek cause; he never Went . to 
Greece,, though Jean-Robert Au- 
guste provided him wifh costings, 
and teems ,tt>'. owe ' hjtf inspiration tq 
the work of Byron. The romantic 
cult of 'Greece had 'its' superficial 
side, amusingly revealed by a picture 
by Aiibry-Leconte, reproduced in 
the book; that shows Chateaubriand 
and Mrrie de Sfofil striking attitudes 
among admiring Greeks, , rather ks a 
modern krtist’ might show Sartre;-; and 


presses his argument less hard. ic. 
ihc Books ll/VII parallelism is less, 
the Books I1I/VIII less still, and so 


on. He justifies this by observing 
that Thucydides had a freer hand to 
point up similarities when composing 
the necessarily more subjective intro- 
ductory material than when shaping 
the narrative. But this underrates the 
degree to which Thucydides' narra- 
tive is subjective, both in its emph- 
asis and even in the choice of events 
narrated.) In Books 1 and VI the 
Corcyran and Corinthian pair of 
speeches are held to correspond to 
those of Nikias and Alcibiades. the 
Sicilian expedition is foreshadowed 
by the penrekontaetea, and so on. 
(Oddly, Rawlings misses Ihc pantile! 
judgments on Egyptian and Sicilian 
expeditions, both or which dose with 
the words “few out of many re- 
turned".) Rawlings is not so crude as 
to ignore the real differences be- 
tween (lie two wars, and hc has n 
“heads-I-win-lails-you lose” strategy 
to deal with (hem. It is this: where 
he wants to argue that a verbal echo 
indicates a real parallel, he just 
asserts (he parallel; where a verbal 
echo is fortuitous, or links two pas- 
sages whose implications differ, he 
resorts to the slogan "formal analo- 
gies may conceal real differences”. 
This (it may be felt) does not so 


brought out his debunking study of 
modern Greece; Philhellenes were 
afflicted by such events as the block- 
ade of Athens by order of Palmer- 
ston in 1850, the fall of King Otlio in 

I .1 -i • t > ■ 


1862, and the Dilessi Murders, when 
a party of well-bom English tourists 
met their death at the hands of. 
Greek brigands. As romanticism de-’ 
dined, romantic paintings of Greek 
scenes grew worse. Miss Tsigakou 


much qualify the theory as cancel it. 

In these two categories of passage, 
then. Rawlings tries to forestall dis- 
aaree merit. Bin what of passages 
where his theories require that there 
should be parallels, but the parallels 
are not obviously there? Inevitably, 
such passuges lead Rawlings to force 
the evidence. An example is the di- 
gression in Book VI on the Pisistra- 
tid tyrants, one object of which 
(Rawlings claims) is to illustrate, by 
an attack on Athenian misconcep- 
tions about the fall of the tyrants, 
the contempt which Thucydides had 
for hearsay, evidence, a contempt 
made explicit in the' famous chapter 
on method in Book I. This is unfor- 
tunate: the only occasion in all 
Thucydides where the historian him- 
self claims to know something by 
hearsay is precisely in the Plsistrotid 
digression in Book Vf (at the begin- 
ning of Chnpler 55, not noted by 
Rawlings). Nor is there much force 
in the new arguments offered for the 
old idea that the fall of the Pisislra- 
tids is intended as a comment on the 
recall of Alcibiades: Alcibiades’ ene- 
mies arc lower-class, so Rawlings 
needs to show that Aristogelton, 
who assassinated the Pislstratid Hip- 
parchus, was lower-class too. This is 
supposed to be proved by the de- 
scription of Aristogeiton as one of 
the “middle citizens”. Even if Aris- 
togeiton’s branch of the poble fami- 
ly. the Gephyraioi, was indeed an 
inferior line, the phrase “middle 
citizens” is, on the only other occa- 
sion it occurs in Thucydides, distinct- 
ly sympathetic (III, 82). It is not 
easy to see Here “bitterness” (p 112) 
about Aristogeiton. 

And 'So on. One could multiply 
complaints about detail, and in&t 
would be a legitimate approach to a 
book of this sort, which starts from 


Gerome which makes Lord Leighton 
seem a tough-minded realist; ‘Mured 
into a false sense of intimacy with 
the ancient Greeks”, she aptly com- 
ments, “the spectator supposed that 
it was possible- to enjoy such scenes 
folly without the aid of classical 
scholarship”. Maybe our- age will re- 
vive Gdrome, as it ■ has Leighton; 
readers of Anthony Powell will re- 
member the successful exhibition of 
the works of E. Bosworth Deacon. 
Yet the book presents, works by a , 
wide variety of romantic artists- that 
do not lack charm. Miss Tsigakou 
remarks that Lear’s work . “consti- 
tutes the; most complete, record wej 
possess of the Greek landscape dur-< 
ing the mid-nineteenth century 1 ', and ! 
no artist gives -the reader -of this; 
book more pleasure. 

Looking through, the scenes de- 
picted here, one realized more clear- 
ly than ever that the Greek scene 
has suffered more from modern in- 
dustry than it . did- from Turkish 
tyranny. The Rediscovery of Greece 
constitutes an . excellent' demonstra- 
tion of 1 the value of the work now 
being dope by (he National Trust for 


the agreed . and the obvious and 
moves on to the concealed, the spe- 
cific, and the controversial. But the 
more entertaining sections are those 
on “books IX and X”, ie, the recon- 
struction of the missing books. Con- 



{ ecture starts with the unfinished 
look VIII. The Corcyran internal 
revolution of Book III' is, Rawlings 
thinks, answered by the oligarchic 
revolution at Athens in Book VIII 
(since this book is unfinished, Rawl- 
ings can make things easier for him- 
self by postulating speeches at just 
the points he wants them). Then, the 
Spartan peace offer at the time of 
the Pylos operation would have been 

E ickeil up by the offer after the 
attle of Cyzicus, which falls outside 
the scope of the surviving History; 
both offers were the result of auda- 
cious campaigns planned by out-of- 
favour generals (Demosthenes and 
Alcibiades); both offers were re- 

} ‘ecied by loud-mouthed demagogues 
Clean and Cleophon). Rawlings has 
(o prefer Xenophon to Diodorus 
here, but an article not cited by 
Rawlings argues strongly for Diodor- 
us: Robert Lit tman, Transactions of 
the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1968. Thucydides’ whole his- 
tory would have ended - this is not 
altogether new - with an “Athenian 
Dialogue" to deride the fate of 
Athens in 404, just as the first part 
had ended witii the Meiian Dialogue. 
(But Melos was destroyed, Athens 
spared; that would make a very 
different sort of climax.) 

One final Implication of Rawlings's 
thesis is that the early books of 
Thucydides were written in the light 
of later events: so Alcidas in Book 
HI is, he thinks, unintelligible except 
in the light of Alcibiades' later be- 
haviour. This of course has serious 
consequences for the “composition 
problem". What, on this hypothesis 
. of massive Thucydidean hindsight, is 
to be done with those passages in the 
early books which are, undeniably, 
eariy? 

Rawlings’s acuteness is to be 
admired, out I do not like this warp- 
ing of Thucydides' text, simply in 
order to make out of him something 
so intellectually vulgar as a cyclical 
historian. Thucydides knew better: 
events, he says, are “untcachable”. 


The Wider 
Sea 

A Life of John Rudkin 
'JOHN DIXON HtJNT 

. A brilliantly- writ tan, , '■ ' , 

absorbing arid masterly 
portrait of Rusklhb Ufa and 
“worka. 

Illustrated with 32 pages of • 
black-and-white photographs. 
116.95 


Square in 1863, make one • keenly 
regret that national .pride 1 , required 
the transfer of the capital from Nau- 
plia, a far more suitable-location. : 


non in 1687. Christianity; in particu- 
lar the fatal schism' between tne east 1 - 
env and the -western chtlrch, has- 
. neurit to answer for. 

. Only during the eighteenth century ‘ 
was the west ready to. take a look at 
ureece directly, - and dot through 
Roman spectacles'. Travellers, above 
alL the members of the society of- 
Dilettanti, brought back valuable re- ” 
eords, and Wlpckelmaim founded the 


"The divide Augustus hud gW ?y« 
like those of hOrseS, the. wWta being 
lujttE .than . hprniftl '.in' « jh'upian 




Nature responded fo thiir-Jead. Eai- ; 
& j " 1 Jhe . nineteenth century, . the ;., 
Elgin’ Marbles and . the v sculptures % 
from Aegina reached the ; Weal,’ and; ' 
tne temple at Bassaeiwas discovered.' 
Systematic archaeology could begin, 


. realities ' than - they had before : ! tije ; 
syrripathy which, ppetd. and painters 
'shewed; fpr Greek' national aspire- ' 
tiojis spas a powerful ’force.' \ 

On rioter acquaintance wlth lhe 
Greeks Iwhorm they had idealized, 
some vy'esterners -reacted', against, 
them in; their, disappointment. Wi- 
liam St .Clair had pescrlhed the ais- 

f lldsiorUnhnt’Of some westerhi volun- 
ters during : the: War,f of] jqde pend-r 
qnCe. Miss T$igakon ; notes the d|s-' . 
appointment, phojwn'byi miuiy wester- 
ners after ..the Greek kingdom ' was 


auvrf. luwyH umvc 

Press; . mth ^ the. .Open ^ Unlre 
PrdM. *22,50. a:i9’8^1DS ® .Tii 


^established, As : early ' as- :I83Qj FaJF 
merayer 'but out the thesis that most! 
ptodem Greeks frete of Slavonic de-V 
.scept; in 1854, Edrqond About 


Open 'University course; it it. a, com- 

E llfation of primary ’ sources in trans- 
ition, covering politics,. . art, , liter a- 
Wre.i .social history gnd philosophy. 
The editors have; ihriuaed iources 
useful hot oply for ' a detailed ' study, 
Of RohiBT.uhdet AUpSfos, but . alsO . 
tor “a more ^idp-ranjdng’ study .'of 
the : development, of 1 Pnrici jtett 1 toi 
Em dire • h nder ^ ugjiStus' sli^sSprS, 
andifor the development of Rtimab 
rule 'id fhd- provinces' /of GatiL. Gfcr- 
many, Britain and Judaea," < .!*• -i 
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A city in limbo 


By M. R. D. Foot 


HENRI MICHEL: 
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more than a Parisian’s average coming into Paris in 1941 was less 
r y^ e - Tax,s I Vfln, shed with than a third of the 1938 supply, of 

pOU,try hard,y a ,enlh of ^ y The 
San ra.,n„ ™ 180 grammes (aome 


H ?"* r 8 catastrophic de- w «c forbidden to ride two abreast, and carrots at the greengrocer Fuel 
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set the capital at Harrogate? This other ideas Some fac orie, n?r f b . ooks - through tffe absent staff, 
was not far off from what happened laged. removing all Z illEi' ,hr0 ^ h ‘he constant German preoc- . 
to France in 1940. when the Ger- tools as wTbIFotv qSL 1 "fS'S" SM" 1 Wl,h P reservin 8 ^der and 
mans overran all the north and the verted to make different min™? rt ab f orbin S y oun e men Into the com- 

H a "d occupied example, Botaxk T W& &£* J 8 *" 1 ' force for work to 

three-fifths of it. Pans was no longer nprhJ n * . v 11 £° x .. r Germany. Hardly any attempts wp tp 


three-fifths of it. Pans « £S££ 'S' be^ thev ‘ \JV\ Z Hardly aay a«emms were 

‘hc canJcm, the Third Republic nnmeT- wVIK made by the occupied to direct stu- 
vanished into a ronstltulional limbo, manufacture ta?k ^anToort^ ±5 ,hcy interfere wlth ‘he 

&KZF * Sla,c ™ s ? ~££SttSSi!sr t 2 z 

Yel Paris was still Paris. Practical. |“ rncd 01 » |hal working for tlmfeef! pMloMpty STtbey'dm '“ l " re 
ly its whole car-ownrng population mfl H s W0S ‘he one way to be sure of □ ■ . , " ey C " 0SC ’ 
ran away in the panic exodus of ffjML s 2 m ® sort « a living, and T J*™ m fa ? [ surv »ved. The birth 
June, but most of (hose who were 590 - () ® Pansians did so. about a L 1 A strai, § e |y enough, rose; the 
not in central government round fl“ arter ? f ‘he population. Some of rate J e]1, .*° Wlthin it did the 

their way back; over a million fugi- P e re mamder went off to relatives in S?. nd , suici 1 de rates - Not til! 
tives had returned by mid-August, . ““"‘Hr- Others showed marvel- Jy45 did fatal road accidents (at 261) 

usually by train.. The German! at lous adaptability in finding ways of ® xceed ,l ! e total of 193 9 (232); there 
first went out of tlieir way - far out supplying each others’ needs. Such JHS 01 & seve nty-six of them in 

of flip IT 117 nu .1 .L. , irailPC u rliuin. ---1 ..... IV 4 J. Triprp mam • 


ence. There was brisk business in 
forged ration tickets of many kinds, 
and the openings for blackmail, petty 
fraud and petty theft were legion. 
Stiff consciences grew elastic, stern 
men and women bent to necessitv 
and lied. 1 

These black markets were positive- 
y encouraged - some of the most 
lucrative of them were run - by the 
occupiers. Henri Michel disentangles 
with exceptional skill the plethora of 
German police and other authorities 
in Pans, which, although it was no 
onger the capital of France; became 
the capital of German administration 
for those parts of France that the 
Nazis did not find it more convenient 
to govern from elsewhere. (Alsace 
and Lorraine became part of the 
Third Reich, and the dipartements of 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais were run 
from Brussels.) The Abwehr, the 
armed forces’ security service, and 
the Sicnerheitsdienst, the party 
security service, had separate offices 


, . ; t , ■ » . unices 

and interlocking duties: a typical in- 
stanM of Nazi planned confusion* 
Neither hesitated to look for help 

RttlAnn tka 1 — i- _ # . ■ 


usually Dy tram.. The Germans at luus apaptaoittiy In finding ways of 
first went out of their way - far out * u PP*ytng each others’ needs. Such 
of their way, compared to their be- „ adc . s L as . Eyeing and cobbling 
haviour in Poland the year before or fl 1 °“™ l,ed ,n ‘ hc extreme shortage o? 
in Russia the year after - to be clo ‘ hes - 

b ° P°ljte. They emptied Yet even if one could earn a waee 
Jhf , s jjpP* desirable goods, but could one keep alive on it 7 There was 
paid for what thev took. They paid plenty to eat in blTck-mSSf 
}* ,J a, . e 9 f exchange deliberately taurRnts, at astronomical orice? 
i i?, und ftva!ue the franc by ‘here was precious little In the ordln- 

Ssraffst ss sjstr - ar> kitchenThc « 

They did not forget that they were 
^nt as conquerors, and did not 


10*11 -rt. J •iicm in 

iy«. There were no serious 
epidemics, though the number of ■ 
cases of syphilis tripled, and minor 
skin diseases due to lack of vitamins 
were common. The city survived: but 
at a price. Ordinary life became so 
complicated that practically everyone 
had to play some part in one or 
other of the black (or at least dark 
grey) markets that sprang into exist- 
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among the criminal classes of Paris 
and one individual who worked for 
each in turn, and for the currency 
control organization as well, thor- 
oughly understood how to line his 
own pocket This was Henri Cham- 
. run, called Lafont. who teamed up 
with Bony, an inspector who had 
been dismissed from the French 
police for embezzlement in the after- 
math of the Slavisky affair. The 
Bony-Lafont gang ran, from 93 rue 
Launston, a salon, a torture- 
chamber, a luxurious brothel, and a 
highly remunerative series of raids 
and persecutions. They played a con- 
spicuous part in the meanest and 
most deplorable aspect of the 
occupation, the searching-out of 
Jews for dispatch to the killing- 


1 grounds in Poland. When fan. ^ 
• U P wth Lafont in 1944 he 

r #"8 severa l million 5 tasl* 
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f United States dSlan sSj 
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t , the year was out; their 
: bard *y. fragrant, but they pr Si! 
i least that Tt was possible to live S 
F ,UXUI Y «n wartime Paris. UW 

1 no^f' *l? s . as - ain P“‘ imo kid* 

i not only histonans, but evervlvvS 
: who cares about culture and era? 

‘ ^of^- 8bout the diffi S- 

S-M»Ss 

wites, in admirably clear French 
trom an exceptional command of 
subject and his sources. Though he 
has recently retired as secret^ of 
** F re, l ch committee on the history 
of the Second World War, he re- 
mains editor of the? formidable Rtm 
(t his toil* de la deuxiime guerre rm- 
wale, which he created in 1950, and 
nobody is better qualified to hanifc 
his subject. He has applied his end- 
tion to the municipal archives, to (he 
mass of existing literature, and (o 
careful cross-examinations, and has 
written a book of lasting interest and 
value. 

This is the first of a pair d 
volumes. It opens with Paris lad 
bare to the occupier in June 1941), 
and it covers what its author calls the 
saddest years in (lie city's history. Its 
last paragraph reminds its readeis d 
the. obscure general who, from Lon- 
don, encouraged the French In (hit 
same month to believe that they had 
lost a battle but n not a war. How 
fatth in him grew and triumphed will 
be the theme of the companion 
volume, Paris risistanl. 
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Treveivan wites, “one goes on fiaht- 

tn 8 %k in f’ slmp,y bee® 05 ® one has 

{fflttlaSd i? J 11 *" 86 ,. compulsion in 
oattie, but it is usually a matter of 

S iEp e n rVat 0ri ; M ^ or Boehmler 
of the German 1st Parachute Divi- 
sion, which astonished the world by 

ii2* tCn SSS f 0f , its defence of Cas- 

K a K buted l‘ s success not to 
Nazi conditioning but to “three qual- 

Ind “ ™ mrad «bip, esprit de Mips 
fniHi ffid u ncy ' Anotner German 
USJ5 ?*2 ex P erienced both, de- 
SCTibedAnzi 0 as worse than Stalin- 
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Sf M killing, . many 
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l- escaped prisoners-of-war or Jews 
s arrest could be assumed to meat 
n torture, either by the Gestapo at Ifi 
f headquarters in Via Tasso or by in 
r Italian emulators, Caruso and Kocb, 

■ a ‘ ‘he Pensione Oltremare. “Sow 
f evil deeds have had to be recorded 

- here’’, Trevelyan writes in.his pro- 
> logue; but he passes no moral Judg- 

- ments, still less does he “Indict a 
i race or a nation". He presents (be 
i evidence and lets his readers judge. 

The same judicious restraint, is 
f shown in his absorbing accounts of 
three of the most controversial 
events of these months: the Alltel 
bombing of the monastery of Monte- 
cassirio on February 15; the execu- 
tion by the Gestapo of 335 Italians In 
reprisal for the killing bn March 23 
of thirty-two German soldiers by,» 

. bomb placed by the GAP iri the 
• “hire of Rome; and General Mark 
Clark’s insistence at the end of Maf 
pti changing the direction ! of h« 
attack so that his Fifth Army, should 
be the first to enter Rome, even at 
the price of enabling the German 
Tenth Army retreating from CasSmo 
to escape. 

. At the time those of us In_tho 
Eighth Anpy moving west frpm : W 
sino did not know that Clark had 
told his commander-jn-chleL Alexan-, 
der, on June 2 that "he would J»v? 
his troops fire” on' us if we tried to 
advance on Rome, J find a note to 
my diary foj- June 4, “Heard that Che. 
Americans have got intO 'Rbtofc; 
splendid work", In the event -wejpUj 
. sed about five miles to the east « 
the city, swinging northwards In pur- 
suit of the enemy up the Tiber Vel-: 
ley. On June 6, 1 "climbed to (he top 
of a grassy hill and saw the Sprawling', 
.outskirts of Rome stretching, a War to 

, the south,, with the dome, of- St Pe- 
ter’s In the far distance, riling maj^- 
; t jcally. over everything’. . Visits; Wd IP a 

■ wait till 1 much larifr. Many orus- 
shared Trevelyan’s ■ feeliiws; pt Cm- , 
sino. as at -Anzio, the Eternal. uty 

. ‘‘had always seemed the geat i?®^ 
cessible", and "coming tO^ Rorfle wai 
the, realization of. a dream?* i : 
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The spirit of personalism 


By Patrick McCarthy 

JOHN BELLMAN: 

Emmanuel Mounter and Ihe New- 
Catholic Left, 1930-1950 

276pp. University of Toronto Press. 
0 8020 2399 1 

The litleof John Heilman's Emmanuel 
Mounter and the New Catholic Left is 
misleading because Mounter’s creed 
of personalism was only sporadically 
left-wing. As Mr Heilman points out 
in this well-researched book, which 
is an intellectual biography of 
Mounier as well as a history of his 
magazine, Esprit , and of the move- 
ment that grew up around it. person- 
alism exerted great influence because 
it could be all things to almost all 
men. It was Catholic but tinged with 
heresy; in the 1930s it was pro- 
fascist and after the Liberation it was 
pro-communist; in the meantime the 
Vichy government tiad both usctl 
and jniled Mounier. 

Personalism stressed that the start- 
ing-point of Catholicism lay not in 
the Church and her divine mission 
but in man's neecf for God, which 
might take such diverse forms as the 
urge to create or the striving for 
justice. But, if this cave to Esprit an 
anarchical auality, tne magazine also 
explained that the individual’s up- 
surge of spirituality must find ex- 
pression in a community. Esprit was 
not merely a magazine; in many 
cities Its readers organized discus- 
sion groups which were supposed to 
be the precursors of the personal ist 
community, itself a reflection of the 
mystical body of Christ. 

Mounier castigated the Third Re- 
public because it dissolved the 


the Nazi emphasis on race hut shared 
their contempt for arid democracy. 

Heilman's revelations are unlikely 
to win Mounier new friends, but one 
must remember that, although the 
Second World War has taught us to 
regard fascism as pure evil, people 
did not necessarily hold his view in 
the 1930s, This sad fact should surely 
be taken into account when one 
makes historical judgments. To 
Mounier fascism was u rival mys- 
tique, ns was communism. The fascist 
youth group and the communist party 
cell were flawed examples or the 
personalist community. 

The defeat of 1940 and the estab- 
lishment of the Vichy government 
seemed to offer Mounter nis chance. 
His old philosophy teacher, Jacques 
Chevalier, was named minister of 
education and another Esprit suppor- 
ter, Ren£ Belln, became minister of 
labour. Vichy's youth groups, its 
attacks on parliamcntarianism and its 
anti-capitalist rhetoric pleased 
Mounier. P£lain also set un the 
Ecole Nationnlc des Cadres d’Uriage 
which was supposed to train the new 


Vichy Elites. Mounier visited Urlage 
and personalism became the school’s 
unofficial philosophy. 

But, after Laval returned to power 
and as the war dragged on, Vichy 


fell into a policy of simple collabora- 
tion. Uriagc was closed in December 
1942 and Personalism was denounced 
os a philosophy of opposition. 
Mounier was arrested and kept in 
prisun. which was an extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune because it 
enabled him to pose ns a resistant hi 
the Liberation. 

After 1944. Mounier entered upon 
the period of his greatest influence. 
Now it was the communist mystique 
that would revitalize Catholicism. 
Studying the young Marx, Mounier 
discovered that the concept of 
alienation was exactly what he had 
been denouncing for fifteen years. 
During the Popular Front Esprit had 
flirted with Maurice Thorcz' offer of 
the “outstretched hand” and 
Mounier had conducted earnest dis- 
cussions with Paul Nizan. Now he 
rewrote the history of Esprit and 
turned it, retrospectively, into a left- 
wing magazine. 

His renders were only too ready to 
believe him because the war nad 
given new impetus to left-wing 
Catholicism. The bishops were discre- 
dited by their support for Vichy and 
the Action Fran?aisc was no more. 
Mounter's dissidence found echoes in 
the TOmoignagc Chrdtien group and 
the worker-priest movement. The 
dream of reconverting the French 


working class ,<nd the dream of over- 
throwing capitalism were happily 
tused. The mass of French Catholics 
remained unimpressed, preferring 
the safety of the Christian Democrat 
party (hfRP) or of De Gaulle. But a 
minority of Catholics broke with the 
Right and have remained either 
allies of ihe Communist and Socialist 
parlies or else politically neutral. 

The Prague coup and the start of 
the Cold War caused Mounter to 
hesitate, and he backed away from 
communism as lie had done from 
fascism, lie died in 1950 and personal- 
ism as a coherent movement may 
be considered to have run its course 
by the late 1950s, when the periud of 
intense religious and political com- 
mitment came to a close. 

Yet Mounter's presence is still felt. 
Hc might have been gratified to see 
the influx of young Catholics into the 
Socialist party during the I97fls, 
many of them intransigent left- 
winger* of the CERES current. Cer- 
tainly, personalism has influenced 
the theological changes introduced 
after the Vatican Council and con- 
versely traditional Cnf holies might 
argue that, by attacking the structure 
of the Church, Mourner succeeded 
not in creating n new personalise 
community but in helping to laicize 
Western Europe. 
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At present personalism is discussed 
because it seems to have influenced 
Pope John Paul II. When he 
was archbishop of Cracow seminars 
on personalism were run in his dio- 
cese and his statements from the 
Vatican contain language that 
Mounier would have approved. The 
Pope has inherited the personalist 
tenet that man must pursue and live 
with God. However he is a tradi- 
tionalist in his attitude towards 
church structure and hc certainly 
does not share Mounter's fascination 
with communism. Instead he seems 
to use the personalist concept of the 
community in order to attack the 
Marxist bureaucracies which govern 
Eastern Europe. 

Mr Heilman's book is by far the 
best guide to personalism we have 
had and his knowledge of French 
intellectual history is impressive. He 
might, however, have organized his 
material better. His strict chrono- 
logical framework causes repetition 
and liis footnotes contain interesting 
information that should have found a 
place in the text. He is so concerned 
with the contradictions of personal- 
ism that he never explains clearly 
what it was. If Esprit itself was 
vague, then It is all the more neces- 
sary that its historian be precise. But 
this is an interesting and indeed a 
necessary book. 


The burden of hegemony 


By James Joll 


dialectic of person and community, 
stranding its citizens in a barren indi- 
vidualism from which they emerged 
every four years to create a spurious, 
purely legal unity by voting. This 'is a 
familiar criticism and it led Mounier 
in familiar directions. The stodgy, 
much-maligned Third Republic occu- 
pied the middle grouna of politics 
and most of its intellectuals rejected 
it in favour of more exciting creeds. 
Mounier also criticized the French 
Church and its political ally, the 
Action Frangaise, because they were 
authoritarian and hierarchical. The 
second reason for personalism's in- 
fluence lies in its dissidence: what it 
proposed might be vague but what it 
rejected was real enough. 

Mounier himself was barn in 1905 
of a lower middle-class Grenoble 
family. He grew up an orthodox 
Catholic but nis faith received a new 
urgency while he was at university. 
The book that stirred him was Jac- 

? ues Rivifcre's A la trace de Dieu 
1925). Riviftre’s conversion was a 
matter of blood and passion; he 
wrestled God into existence by his, 
need for certainty. Later Mounter 
discovered P6guy, who taught him 
that religion w&s a mystique' ami that 
politics too needed a dose of mys- 
tique. ■ 

WHen Mounier and his friends 
founded Esprit in 1932 tHev de- 
scribed it as a "Catholic NRF % , But 
m reality.' Esprit ip best, seen 6s ope 
more manifestation,!^ the swing to- 
wards commitment in the early 
1930s. The Stavisky affair, the 
February riots of ,1934 and Hitler’s 
rise to power' were .accompanied by a 
plethora of new magazines like- Com- 
mune and •Vendr/sdl on the left, and 
Je suis partQiit on the right. Esprit 
was the oahner around which Catho- 
lics were stippoSed to rally. . . 

' Heilman i points out that Mounier 
looked first towards the Gpfth&n 
National Socialists. This will come as 
a surprise, to most people, who are 
better acquainted with Mbqnier’s 
left-wing, role in the late 1940s. But 
the t most original chapters of this 
book analyse Esprit's long 'flirtatidn 
with the segment of- the, Nazi patty 
ted by the Sfrassers, Dismayed by 
Hitlers willingness to qomprdmise 
with ^rmy and business £lites, the 
S|rasser$. defended the concept of 1 the 1 
fascist revolution and they were duly ' 
eliminated after Hitler thme to power. 
But their tense , of a new. community , 
created : by the fascist : mystjqiie 
appealed ■ to Mbunier, who • criticized 
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Gramsd’s Political Thought 
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The fascination which Gramsci has 
for intellectuals is due not only to the 
importance which he assigns to their 
role in society, but also to the num- 
ber of different interpretations Which 
the fragmentary nature of his writ- 
ings allows. He himself dismissed his 
early journalistic writings, quite un- 
justly, as “pages . . . turned out ev- 
ery day [which] should have been 
forgotten immediately afterwards”, 
while the 2,350 pages of the pub- 
lished edition of the Prison Note- 


Josepn v. re mi a, in an admirably 
lucid and honest book, faces the 
problem at the outset: 

Despite the huge ahd ever-growing 
pile- of secondary literature, there 
remains to this day remarkably Hide 
agreement about what Gramsci, real- 
ly said. His work has called Into 
existence an army of interpreters 
whose unceasing labours have 
buried them beneath a mountain of 
. controversy which has obscured the- 
texts themselves, . . Just how 
does one 'deal with a thinker .who 
has been variously described as a 
dialectical materialist apd a subjec- 
ts idealist, a Stalinist totalitarian . 
and a mild democratic socialist, an 
idtransigent revolutionary and a 
prophet of peaceful evolution? 

Dr Femia’s own answer is, through 
a careful reading of the texts, to 
"resist, the temptation to collect de- 
bating points and 'instead attempt to 
sort out the origins of thete coptra-: 
dictions ' or fo trace them .back 1 to p.' 
more fundamental tihity^. _ ” ; • 

1 Femia has provided iK ;, .'a«te0itm 
and analysis of some, of the. 'basic. 

S tlons raised by! Gramsci, wpC-' 

I the nature of “hegemony*' ■ tbe : 


daily thd nature '.of 1 “hegemony**, tbe : 
relation in , Marxist theory between 
flj'A. baSe aiid the superstructure and 
the ; rote' of cpnsdous.hurpan volition. 
In social change. Ho Has 'fapod.- Ihe- 
question hiow Tar Gtamsd remained 
an authoritariaa.in' his concept of th$ 
reyplutipn and how far he ,WjiB pre- 
pared -to: pnvisage>. the communist, 
party -sharing power Vrith otftet 
group$. Finally he , provides 'ah : e*cel-" 
tept Otinrey 'of the various interpreta- 
tions and criticisms; which have beeh : 
made by' commentators' frbrn many 


political camps. His conclusions 
place Gramsci firmly among the re- 
volutionary Marxists; but he shows 
how he broke with the Idea that the 
revolution would come automatically 
because of the inevitable collapse of 
capitalism and how troubled he whs 
by the problems of reconciling the 
need for a disciplined revolutionary 
party with the preservation of sortie 
sort of democratic structure and indi- 
vidual freedom of expression. 

Femia’s discussion, especially of 
the role of the party in Gramsci’s 
thought, covers some of the same 
ground as Anne Showstack Sassoon’s 
interesting study Gramscl's Politics, 

{ mblisheo in 1980, presumably too 
ate for inclusion in Femla's bib- 
liography, Although the two books 
differ In the interpretation of several 
points, they complement each other 
and each increases our understanding 
of Gramsci. Sassoon's Is narrower 
and more esoteric, but it brings out 
some points better than Fentia's 
book, particularly in its account of 
the rote of intellectuals as the orga- 
nizers of hegemony. She also rightly 
attaches 'more- importance . than 
Femia to Gramsd’s controversy with 
Bordlga and Its influence on his later 
thought which forced him to clarify, 
though perhaps' never quite success- 
fully, his ideas about the relationship 
between, the Clite and the masses. 

Although' both writers discuss the 
conflict in 1 Gramsci ' between his 
idealist .and Marxist Inheritance, 
neither ever really explains why 
Croce had such a h6ld over hitn, so 
that, long after he might have been 
expected to have thrown off Croce’s 
influence, he 'devoted many, pages '.fo 
the : discussion arid refutation , qt-hjj 
■ ideas. One * cannot help feeling that 
Femia finds this unreasonable and 


sci in the context of conflict and con- 
sensus theories of society and points 
out the different degrees to which a 
ruling class can retain its hegemony 
through persuading other groups to 
accept its system of values. These 
degrees range from, in Femia’s 
words, “a relationship without con- 
tradictions and antagonisms on either a 
social or ethical level", through a 
.situation in which the intergralion 
of the -masses- is fragile and 


the gap between their professed be- 
liefs and their real feelings great, to 
the relationship characteristic of Italy 
where, although the ruling elate 
established a consensus among them- 
selves, they failed to maintain a com- 
mon system of values with the com- 
mon people, producing a" “dicta- 
torship without hegemony” and. an 
-urtstable situation which was ripe for 
revolution. ■ 

Femia, unlike some commentators 
on Gramsci, sees Ihe^need to face 
the problem of applying Grant sci 's 
analysts in the Prison Notebooks to 
the real world. He does not say 
much about Gramsci’s discussion of 
the Italian past, which: fills much of 
tho Notebooks, but he has interesting 
things to say about - possible .. ways 16 
test Grant.sm’s views! '-in the contem- 
poraiy world by. reference to recent 
sociological studies - of -working-class 
behaviour. He argues convincingly 
that the notion .of "contradictory 
consciousness”, by which a man sub- 
scribes at one level to the values of 
the Tullng Vlas's while denying them 


in much of his own behaviour, can 
be applied to many aspects of West- 
ern society today. This suggests one 
way in whiclt a communist party 
might begin to establish its hege- 
mony even before the revolution, oy 
bringing working-class practice Into 
line with a specifically working-class 
ideology and breaking with a 
bourgeois, system of. Values. Does 
this In fact mean that ill countries 
like Ithly tmd France, With'' large 
mass communist parties and a 
flourishing Marxist sub-culture, 
bourgeois hegemonv is already being 
undermined and tne way prepared 
for revolution? Dr Femia remains 
sceptical and .believes that “it is im- 
possible. to decide whether the 
Quaderhi succeed in providing h 
satisfactory strategy for the transition 
to socialism in the societies of West- 
ern capitalism". What Gtrimscl has 
done,! he kuggosts, is to point to a 
means of renewing arid • re u . 
invigorating Marxist doctrine. It Is 
characteristic of the author's modesty 


and sincerity that, having In fact done 
much to clarify Qramsci's- thought, 
he- should end one section of the 


book with the words “the present 
writer gets the uneasy feeling that he 
nos perhaps created more problems 
then ha has solved”. But by doing so 
he not only demonstrates the tact 
that each time one reads the Prison 
Notebooks the harder they seem, -but 
also that each time' one- is -struck 
once more by the richness and origi- 
nality of Gramscl's fragmented writ- 
togs. . 1 • ... ,v 


influence, he 'devoted many, pages '.fo 
the : discussion arid retention , -ot-bls' 
ideas. One t cannot help feeling that 
Femia finds this unreasonable, arid 
that, like most English-speaking phil- 
osophers, he is sp irritated by what 
he calls Croce's “porous terminology 
and opaque style pf argumentation* 1 
that, tor all his scrupulous attempt to 
expound ; some, of Croce's Idebs, be 
canpot understand why someope. .as 
Intqjligent as Gramsci should have 
taken Crdce . so; seriously and why, 
although flpajly opting .for Marx and 
Lenin, he: , should .me f 'found It 
necessary .-to speod.iiso tadch time 
fighting ,his ! battles with, Croce Over, 
and over - again. ' .-v 

The trouble ^th many distusiions' 
of Grarnsd’s , sddal ;pnq political- 
theory. ifc that, [hey tee, carried ori 
solely within the framework of Marx- 
ist discoiifse, Femia is therefore 1 tight 


' • for the most 

outstanding contribution • 
. ;tq English literature : 


- ;V.' ; • for’ WST i : ; 
TfieDeStructiofi of al&rnily J.842-1942. ,! ' 

: "0 Tubl'tohdd byMacmillan£&95 ■ 




■ ;• ■ in a book published last year, V 
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relates Gramsd's - concept of ‘toga-, 
mpny lb other attempts to ; explain 
the phenomenon of consent and* poll': 
dial obedience, ;H<? : 'dilutees Qrtmv 
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Music for words 

n ^ ” ” warm 

By Christopher Wintle J,° d a b * 


Words for music 


Tbe Blooms of Dublin 
Radio 3 

l NO v“ n ^> aies Ste P hen Dedal us in 
Ihe Nigh (town sequence from Ulvs- 
f“ r and "GdtterdSmmcrung" in- 
terpolates Anthony Burgess when 
the passage recurs In his musical The 

jr , nu °f DwWfn, an interpolation 

wr!in« Un lT a S eS paradistic 

° i f ,.) Va 3 ne r s Armageddon: 
fSteplienl lifts fm m tip taut high with 
both hands and smashes the chande- 

*5 J 5 f"*l flame leaps, 
wid, /« the fallowing darkness, win 
of all space, shattered glass and top- 
pting masonry . THE GASJET; 

S n f& r And nt l n l Fafnirs wb ° 

guard the Joycean horde too jealous- 
y owg/ir io bewnre: the best things in 
this adaptation are those that have 


warm full-blooded beds" gives way 

to a Byrqnic ditty about Goddesses — ™—~ - 

and boddices, including a vision of Bv Paul Drivpr 
sin after sin without Nemesis / love J driver 

on a noble-man's premises". Most ■7 oMo 
entertaining of all is the mock- 
bnakespearean adaptation of the old v,c 
Lying-in Hospital chapter, where 
wombfruil leads to a raunchy chor- . . 

us beginning "a fertile womb is a Musca Ncl Chiostro is a 
thing of gloom / soon ihw h* P°nipany established bv 


for three nights at the Old Vic last 
week. 

The show is a good one, brief 
and rather touching, musically sub- 
hme from (almost) the start to the 
finish with the added appeal of a 
teller (Marius Goring) and his tale. 
The set - for the Ola Vic adaptation 
at any rate - is a dusty tneatre- 
wardrobe whose contents are to be 
auctioned. The narrator emerges 
from behind n rani/ nf m yx..u 


standing-room / copulation without ,9 / 4 a ‘ *■“ restored seven- auctioned t£? 1 n , ts are to be 

population t that is our need and ‘“nfo-rentury monastery in Batigna- Sil hin 1 " narrator emerges 
desire . continuing “may God pre- ?■ ' l Tbsc ™y-, In eight summer fes- SSh, m beh nd ^ a f, ack of mouldering 
serve the condom / the pessary loo !j vals 50 fer 11 has mounted nearly a and pulls a manuscript out 

of course", and concluding in the doz f n seven ‘«nth and eighteenth- °L ro h " ? ,s ,ibrctt0 of an 
first verse with “coitus intermnme" - “ nluf y neglected operas as well as • pC a “ . a s ! 0r y of love and adven- 

the nccasinnal email * 


.[ I w i , HIV iA.nl llunKS in 

this adaptation are those that have 
learnt moat from Joyce about 
irreverence, not feast to the letter of 
the text. Listening to Ulysses can't 
oe the same thing as rending the 
book, and if adaptation is to have 
either 1JrPDSe ’ pro ° nb,y shouldn’t be 

nhmU^Jh r ’ i ll, ® Te “ 3 c °mplaim 
about the relation of Burgess’s 

already notoriously bawdy piece to 
fS or fe nal * E * is tba ‘ settles for 
Efl oe . s f it should have per- 
PSSLM ^famous infidelities. As 
n stands, the format addresses itself 
l ° J he book ’ s oftowados 

dmmptl^l!l dense8 , ^ ai, y of the most 

dramatically suggestive chapters into 

mus^-hal type jeenes, vfhfch Sle 

S rm P ted by ‘ or “nclude 
with, appropriate songs or choruses 

2J ? Cn ? e P , °y s ,h «e across two 
“if! r° r .tbe most part, the spoken 
ln«.« aJ a dsT, \ sd f rom (lie din- 

BE“. and mono| ogues atone (verti- 
ginously ComnrKDo/n* • 



issues seems to be guiJed"as much 

8 ^-varied succes- 
sion of musical numbers as by a nose 

!„ ( f e i '' ra TP l » Important 
jjjjfh „ ? Inevitably dropped, 
though curiously the attempt at too 

SVnnrih^ ^-P S »° n OCCasion S to 
ncomprehensibihty. Nor Js (he mat- 

ach'r.h^^ by l, *™8 to shire 

S“ r n d ,h . e S r ,'“ rts be,w “ n fln 

But Bur B ess 's at his best in the 

lyrics, most_of which tare his own 
and some of which mntch the spirit ; 
of Joyces anarchic obscenity won- 

Bmk P'ootP 

ouck Mulligan, and at once the 
orchestra aom-nnhe in i,:. r-_. „ 


K -.. — .... uiii.ii noiu iu wan . inor w j .7 . j * is oi 

urls a thunderbolt, but Burgess un f ,nish ed singspiel, with- 

i r snows himself honourably to belong ? £ lit,e ' known as Zafde, and it 
io to the "brood of mockers”. S has been supplied with a connecting 

in °« ‘be other hand, his musical framS'bv rlS„ j??? 10 "*, new 
Jc se , en ? s ^her blunt. Burgess k by rtfll ° Calvino - B ran 

ul ; | 0S ? father was a cinema-pianist 
of l ? olh sr was, for a time, r 

i *1 oiusic-ha!l singer) had already given 

ie lit Ear *My Powers 

that he might prove a dab hand at 
ie G?P utl,r 'dioms (editor of the next 
Groves please rnclude The Blooms 
under Campanati, Domenico), and 
* n a rather anonymous way, he 
s is: the various numbers, inevitably 
o parwiistic and allusive, are centred 
r on Broadway idioms, and are some- 
‘ bmes . J as Witfl ‘be choral Cuckoo 
s march) very amusing. But he has still 
f only responded to half of what Joyce 
■ oners the musician. ' 

J For however much Bloom may 
: have proclaimed the Wagnerian 
. reign to be "rover for rever and ever 
. and ev . . . , Joyce was anxious that ., n n , 
t bis work - not dissimilar in its 77,6 Russian Doll" (c 1915) in 

mythic backgrounds, its scale and watercolour by Ethelbert 

complexity, and in its capacity to White (1891-1972) is on show at the 

probe psychologically, through the * ntho,i y d 'OJJ«y Gallery, 9 Derinl Hahi^hl ^ P er P' exed ri t0 <*rry on. 
“Ration of what Nietzsche de- London WJ until March i chSp^fAif’i he reflects °n 

senbed as a “host of tiny SSeiS" 2J* ^hlbltlon, British Drawin^and 5eSKnH°l Allazim 1 as thus far re ‘ 
- should in one sense competeat the Watercolours, 1980-1940, a$> JIi- seem S d anlmnl B irff ” V n “ d: ‘‘ First he 
same level: Ellmann relates how cl ^. ? dnwl ”8 h Frank Dobson K n «?,HH?I a ^ b L epcrse . cutor - Th en I 
^yce “turned on his heel” when a Sylvia Townsend Warner, Duncan becnmpK ( i denhcC i ba ^® esbEsmEndand 
friend refused to acknow edae thar P, rants drawing of E, M Forster Zd iSSV an angel of mercy". So he 
his Sirens' "musical effects^ were Inessa Bell’s design jot the dust jacket the acting 01 3 m °L e credlb,e stoiy: 
better then those of DIc WalM*. o/Thresduin™ ^ " 5. j 0 . 1 ?. «Pln."n 

But there Isn t very much correlation P tome, with the incipits of each 

'^musical between the "musical 
effects of Joyce's words (so haunt- n \ ' m 

Suburban amo 

- ■ ■ 

wtth humid night-blue fruit"), the . • 1 

transition from action to music has all Bv Richard Pnmk fl i 

the abrupt discontinuity of an earlv ^ICuarCI^ ^OmOS . 

singspiel. And although in Molly's — I 

closing monologue Burgess does aim The Woman Next Door • r 1 

"flower Cur^on Cinema ' a 


— .7 “menu ui an 

opera - a story of love and adven- 
ture set m the cruel Orient” - but 
man y pages are missing, perhaps 
were never written. He tnes to con- 
jure it up for us: the characters 
appear one by one, in static poses, 
on a revolving stage. He lists the 

fESE-?" 0 f Cae ei 80teenth century’s 
Orient: Sultans: merciless one mo- 
me U 1 ' c,e "? ent ‘be next. Perfumed 
gardens. Dancing odalisques. Janis- 
sanes i with curved scimitars. Escapes 

^ esert -" ‘be characters, 
vividly costumed, come to life, the 
narrator - a benign, contemplative 
presence - flits around them in a 
dinner-jacket. The action flows nice- 
y along with his periodic explana- 
1 u? S u j re P ace ‘be spoken dialogue 
which does not exist. The first seven 
^including Zalde’s famous aria 
Kune sanft, mein holdes Leben") of 
the opera’s fifteen extant numbers 
are heard.. 


t number passing in review , 

r 

. music can finally burst 

Act II (the third act, like the 
ture. was never begun) prS?; 

™ ma . “ impassioned . speech in 
orchestral interjections, for Snlun 
Soliman as, before, for Gomant-1 
couple of striking arias for Zaldt 
more guying commentary (-H 
Orient, nature consists of parchtd 

ofu/ tS - ai $ of J ca 8 es where dS 
gales sing ) and a collapse of crefi- 

‘W th « P°mt of the final S. 
let. This time no fewer than fern 

!, n nH rpr f t f t,0ns of the moliva tS 

Hnd plot are enacted before fe 
whole opera fades away in tranred 
irresolution. 

■ ^obviously needs many help- 
ing hands if it is to be staged - and h. 
™ ual be staged, for it is the wain- 
shed m Mozart's operatic develop- 
ment, having important affiliatlm 
with Die Entfilhrung aits dem SersU 
of two years later and Die Zaubtt- 
- Covina, director Graham Viet 
and designer Adam Pollock correctly 
appreciate that modern taste is quite 
nappy to dispense with beginmnx 
and endings - with overture and fiu] 

ChnniR — DnH nn.i^...l.. I 


Calvino is fond of wry humour at 

£®nEK! S ex ? ens ?' introducing sil- 
ken ladders and pointing the absurdi- 

aria where be is 
manking Allazim and running off to 

Sr- n T^ tane0U - ly ' But b y me ‘ime 

K ^H c h A°P e T ni !^, bare of the trio 
? lv, "°’ s narrator 


o r—j icsmres, oi 

course, that mark Calvino 's recent 
fiction, with its emphasis on the con- 
tingent and ultimately unfathomable 
nature of any tale). Their production 
It a . case latter-day “tampering" 


me action is gone throuj 
epitome, with the (ncip 


-- — lausi-uof Lomuetuii 

‘bat is superbly and necessarily vino- 
cated. The libretto has been trans- 
lated by William Weaver (it is nol 
yet available) and contains fine 
things (“Freedom was a blue stripe 
on the horizon”) along with a few 
purple passages such as the poetical 
coda. The stars of the show wfcre 
soprano Deborah Rees (Zatde) and 
™ William Mackie (Allazjm). 
Adrian Thompson sang Gomantt, 
Neil Jenkins Soliman. Jane Glover 
conducted with flair, securing an 
orchestral tone that was neither too 
rich nor too raw. 


Suburban amour fou 


By Richard Combs 

The Woman Next Door • 


of' fi race 7| ? the ,,nower Cinema 

‘ T'iA=rat e d 


mggot^bcdj! r* «»«»« •w»'as5fia5' wsi 

ii aggj g. sasffiSsaSBs^ -SS#i 


m failmj 
destroy 


then waves airily at the camera, tellina 
it to move back, and we see that she is 
wearing a leg brace. Only later will we 
& l 0 h f at ; hehaab f^ ‘be victim of the 
w d ,°L‘ >m ° ur f° u ‘bat the film Is 
a ^. u ‘- 35° a j rb ome camera has mean- 
while arrived at a little square, where 

oVhpr° U8CS Stand ? rigbt an 8les to each 
nfc 301 ? 55 a qulet street' (the arrival 

nnn?i, P ° '? n now be delayed 
until theenrinFth»f;i~\ . * i J u 


w- ,w »««sue (out this 
wow) is a double number. As woU as 
the. usual fun cast details ofaTnew 

\&3Stt*SSS&(Si 

rEaTJBMP^uiB- 

Wa ^Loodop' 

Lqiidon Theatre Index 1 tei ’ 


‘hey are self-sufficienTas then ffllT i? Iat « 

awsas*S$ 


° L y ,ne Joy - about th < 
waft- 

: tended to forge their fraemenf=! nf 
• itnuslc - and words at onePjnd* ihl to 

same t me (Berio's . ness that i 


man next Door, Truffaut’s latest and ihri Wnrf 3 aec , orum (Renoir), 
i, is just as contradictory and in settinc >Peth-bourgeols 

end just as unsailsfvina althnnoh !Zi> n $i hat br eeds dhrk deeds (Ch&b~ 
* is something «Wlyf ’apSSj ^ ^ here wn Truffaut be in aU this? 

ut the . ostle of itsf'ill-SSf •• - ' : • . ' 


one dwelling , 


i We and that the amiable, ele&ai 
s Mathilde may be more intense an 
i compulsive than she seems. 

; An emotional reversal or iransfei 
ence (Hitchcock again?) iu fact turn 
out to be the crux of the film 
Although Mathilde has walked flu 
on Bernard in the past, we are giwi 
to understand that it was his unprs 
disability, even violence, ■ wWcl 
drove her to leave him. This is con 
firmed by Bernard’s behaviour onn 
they Tenew the affair: be becomes 
jealous, demanding, and eventually! 
at a garden party given by the 
Bauchards, assaults her in public. 
However, he recovers quickly from 
the shock and the shame, and ft -fe 
Mathilde who spirals into depressioh, 
self-disgust and compete breakdovn- 
Tne stage is set for the act. that ml 1 
summon the police van. _ 

s As to where Truftaut finds - himself 
m this lethal quadrangle, the answer 
unfortunately is in all the wrong 
pjaass. The film' is iawd .with the 
kind of self-references and movie i®' 


^ s , a cariosity that has Hi STi S An aerial shot ID a small lake. The hail*. 




'•m ; .wfil'R5w W: 1 -^ “ I ® «ory of where the ®nd Unforthcotnlng. and 

f PfTdi’ffexeht 






..««u a. one seems Sager to renew the 
, t2SJS 1 Sr^' , j t fc- at ’ leas ‘ 10 bve on 

anl f S ,p - B ^ rnard is huffy 
ana untort hcoming, and even avoids 

a dinner that his wife gives for the 
perficiar ft^ndship.AyiJi not be pqg}. 


e posed ‘o remind ns of whatAnto 
i- Doinel did for a living ift Bed t 
!’ “d there is a 1 reference 

•»' Mathilde as "la femme de I'aViatei 
■- (her husband is an air-traffic conti 
e ler). More irritatfngiy,- Truffadt 
n constantly steering us away ffoiti 1 
y central coupie, or muddling ! 
s psychology of their affiatri through 
*, m y n ad qf aeenes; with miiior chan 
f terS, who serve i quasi-comic, mil< 
5 punning . function. The; effect 
i k rather Dke a host who sees his pit 
i taking a morbid turn and becom 
i ever more manic in bis efforts 

• tkeep it light and sparkling oh tl 

• ;siptacprr, ; >■ .• 
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ACADEMIC 
BOOK SALE 


Listed on the following pages arc books 
- the prices of which have been reduced 
for a limited period, 

On page II there Is a list of booksellers 
where these, buoks can be obtained cither 
from stock or by special order, subject 
to their availability, from the publishers. 

Books may also be ordered by post 
using the form overleaf. 

A similar offer but showing many different 
titles, can be found in today's issue of 
The Times Higher Education Supplement 


TLS 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


american studies 
anthropology 
archaeology 
architecture 
art 

astronomy 

bibliography/ 

reference 


classics 


criminology 
earth sciences 
economics/ 
economic h istory 
education 


, . , . 


photography 
fine art 
history 


: ■ law 


linguistics ; poetry 

literary criticism (children’s) 

literature philosophy 

literature/ drama ; politics ; 

literature/ficiion psychology/ 

• lilerature/poetiy ; psychiatry ; 

Middle eastern ; ■ ‘ sociology i 

■/: < ■ . studies . /■ ■ , ;■ . . i ■ theology . : : : ; 
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ordering by post | participating booksellers 


1 The sale will dose on March 27 - all 
orders inusl he received by then. 

2 To order books by post use the form 
below. For clarity, please use a ball point 
pen and do prim your name and address. 

3 All titles in the sale are preceded by code 
numbers. To order a title write its code 
number only in the first column, the 
number of copies required in the second 
and compute the total cost. 

4 15% for post and package should be 
added to the total. 

5 Cheques & postal order’s must be made 
payable to the bookshop to which thev 
are sent. 

6 Credit cards arc accepted as indicated. 

7 Please allow up to six weeks from the 
close of the sale for delivery. 
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Economists' Bookshop. 

. WC2 

Ecnn/Soc Sci 


wuuisami 

Portugal Street, WC2 


Hudson Bookshop, 

Si Bartholomews Hospital. 
West Smithfield. ECI 
B.A. • ■ Med 

Images, 

Cecil Court, WC2 

May and May. 

5 Hotham Road. SW1S 
A 0 ■ Mua/Lit mail order only 

Orbis Books. 
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Kcnway Road. SW5 
".A.M.E. • ■ 

Owl Bookshop, 

Kentish Town Road. NW5 


south 


Alban Books, 

Catherine Street 
I Si Albans. Herts 
I B.A, % 

j B H Blackwell, 

Broad Street 
Oxford 
I B.A.#« 

Bowes & Bowes University Bookshop. 
Essex University, Wivcnhoc Park. 
Colchester 

B.A.M.E. . .. 

Bowes & Bowes University Bookshop, 
Southampton University. High Hold. 
Hants 
B.A.M.E. 

Button's, 

St Peter Port, Smith Street, Guernsey ' 
All. • ■ Med/Econ J 

Chatham Book Centre. 

High Street. Kent . 

B. • ■ Med 

Dillons University Bookshop. 

Tlie University, 
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B.A. • ■ 

Rochester Bookshop. 
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B.«l 

University Bookshop.- 
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r west & . wales ' 

Bilbo's Bookshop. .. 

New Bond St Buildings. Bitth . . 

7 , ''t w. ' 

Booklorc. Vi 

Hound Street. ' . 

■Sherborne, Dorset:. , 


The Bookseller. Dnikc Circus 
Plymouth. Devun 
B.A. # ■ 

Bowes & Bowes University Bookshop. 
Bath University. Ciuverton Down, Buth 
B.A.M.E. 

Clwyd Books, 

Conway Road, West End, 

Cotoyn Bay 

George's, 

Park Street, 

Bristol 
B.A. • ■ 

H J Lear, 

Royal Arcade, 

Cardiff 
B.A. # 

Maxwell Books, 

Frtmic, Palmer Street, Somerset 

University Bookshop, 

Scnghcnnunld Road. 

Cardiff 

b.a.«i 

Vstwyth Books, 

Princess Slrcet, 
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midlands & east 


Bookman, 

Crumwade Street, 

^swich, Suffolk- 

Bowes & Bowes University Bookshop. 
University House. 

Trinity Slrcet, Cambridge 
B.A.M.E. 8 

Bowes * Bowes University Bookshop. 
Hull University 
B.A.M.E. • i 

Bowes & Bowes University Bookshop. 
UnjversUy.af East Anglia. University 

Norwich 
B.A.M.E. • ■ 

The College Gateway Bookshop, 

Silent Street, Ipswich 
B.A. • ■ . . 

Dillons Derby Bookshop, 

Derby Lonsdale College 
Kedleslon Road, 

B.A. • ■ 

Dillons Medical Bookshop, 

Clifton Boulevard, Notts 
B?X. • ■ Med 

Dillons University Bookshop 
Portland Building, 

University Park, Notts 


Ga iwbo rough Bookshop. 

• Gainsborough Street, 

Sudbury, Suffolk 

Galloway A Porter, 

Sidney Street. Cambridge 

Hcffers Booksellers, 

Trinily Sirfiet. Cambridge 

Hudsons Bookshop. 

The Polytechnic, Stafford Street, 

Wolverhampton 

B.A. • ■ K . 

Hudsons Bookshop. 

• : Street, Coventry 

•• Hysons Bookshop. The Campus 
Loughborough . 

• Colleges, Ashby Road 
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Hudsons Bookshop, 
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I’cicrs Bookshops. 

High Street. Solihull 
B.A. # 

J S Peters A Son. 

Thorp Street, Birmingham 
B.A. • ■ 


north & Scotland 


Ausiicks University Bookshop. 
Blenheim Terrace, Leeds r 
B.A. • ■ 

W H Bean. 

Dojiy Lane. Leeds 

Peter Bell Bookseller. 
Cnndlemaker Row. Edinburgh 


James G Bisset. 

High Street, Old Aberdeen 
B.A. 

Bowes A Bowes University Bookdion. 
University of Bradford 
B.A.M.E. 

Bowes A Bowes University Bookshop 
Lcavygrenve, Sheffield 
B.A.M.E. • ■ 

Daley's Bookshop, 

Grove Terrace, Bradford 
B.A. 

Haigh A Hochland. 

Oxford Road, Manchester . . 


Haigh A Hochland, 

Whitworth Street, Manchester 
• ■ Sci/Tech 

W Hartley Seed, 

West Street, Sheffield 
B.A. # 

Hudsons Bookshops, 

Newcastle upon Tyne University 
Kings wb Ik 
B.A7ta ■ 

LUU Bookshop, 

University Road, Leeds 
B.A. # ■ 

Philip Son A Nephew, 
WMtcchapcl, Liverpool 

Salford University Bookshop, 
University Road, 

Lancs 


John Smith A Son, 

^ Vincent Street, Glasgow 

SPCK (University Bookshop), . 
Staddler Street, Durham 
B.A. • ■ Art/Soc Sd 

James Thin, 

South Bridge, Edinburgh 


Thornes Bookshops, 

Percy Street, 

Newcastle upoh Tyne 

University Bookshop, 
Hesllnaton, York 
B.A. • ■ 

W H Wlllshaw, ■ 

John Dalton Street, Manchester 
B.A. • 


n ireland 


North West Books. 
Mn^n Street. Llmavady 

North West Books. 
Bridge Street. Coleraine 

University Bookshop. 
University Road, Belfast 
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arncrican studies 


D02: DEEP LIKE THE RIVERS. Thomas 
Webber. W. W. Norton & Company. 

£14.95 reduced to £7.48. 
Webber's book shows how American slaves 
had educated themselves to develop u new 
und separate culture by the lime of the Civil 
War. 

D03: CULTURE OF NARCISSISM. Christo- 
pher Lasch. W. W. Norton & Company. 

£10.50 reduced to £5.25. 
'. . . an impassioned attack upon the deca- 
dence of contemporary American society.’ - 
(New Statesman). Lasch’s book discusses the 
new narcissism, product of ‘the dotage of 
bourgeois society'. 

D04: ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Forrest 
McDonald. W. W. Norton & Company. 

£15.00 reduced to £7.50. 
A biography of Hamilton (1757-1804) the 
American politician who craved so much for 
fame and tne remembrance of posterity. '. . . 
adds considerably to one’s understanding of 
Hamilton.' - (TlS). 

D09: THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 5th 
Edition, Alfred II. Kelly and Winifred A. 
Her bison. W.W. Norton & Company. 

£11.85 reduced to £5.93. 
A classic text describing American constitu- 
tional procedures from court cases to major 
constitutional decisions set against Ihc greater 
background of American history. 

D12: AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. Robert Fer- 
rell. W. W. Norton & Company. 

£15.00 reduced to £7.50. 
An important account of two centuries of 
American diplomacy towards Europe and the 
world. 

D13t DANIEL WEBSTER. Irvtng H. Bartlett. 
W. W. Norton & Company. 

£10.50 reduced to £5.25. 
This biography paints a lively portrait of the 
dominant political figure Daniel Webster and 
at the same time unfolds the history of early 
19th century America. 


anthropology 


LI Is SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
WORK. Sandra Wallman. Academic Press. 

£7.60 reduced to £2.50 (paperback). 

This describes what work is about and what 
there is new that social anthropology can say 
about it. *" .. 

L15; FANTASY AND SYMBOL: Studies In 
Anthropological Interpretation. R. H. Hook 
(Editor). Academic Press. 

£14.40 reduced .to £6.00. 
Contributors include L6vl-Strauss, Margaret 
Mead, Meyer Fortes, A. L. Epstein, et al. 

S16: THE GOLDEN BOUGH (23 Vol). Sir 
James Frazer. Macmillan Press Ltd. 

£150.00 reduced to £75.00. 
The unexpurgated edition of this monumental 
1922 classic. A rich source of anthropological 
material and a literary masterpiece. 

FF2: TRICKSTER IN WEST AFRICA: A 
Study of Mythic Ironies & Sacred Delight. 
Robert D. Pelton. University of California 
Press. £20.75 reduced to £10.50. 

The way irt which trickstery links animality 
and ritual ' transformation; culture sex and 
laughter; the sacred and the commonplace, 

EE4: AMONG CANNIBALS: Account of four 
years travels to Australia and of Camp Life 
with the aborigines of Queensland. Carl 
Lumhottt. Caliban Book?. ■ •: . ' 

£15.00 reduced to £7.50. 

Lumholtz’s account of bis zoological and 
ethnographic experiences in Australia a cen- 
tury ago, including over one hundred illustra- 
tions, many covering aborigine life. 

EE5: THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLEY: Thirty two years a 
wanderer amongst the Aborigines of the unex- 
plored country, round Port Phllllp. John Mor- 
gan. Caliban Book*. £9,00 reduced- to £4.50, 


*12: RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EX- 
CAVATIONS IN EUROPE. Edited by Rupert 
Rruce-Mitford. Koutlcclue & Kvgan FUul. 

£15.00 reduced In £8.95. 
Dr Bruce- Milford succeeds in the difficult 
task of selecting excavations which represent 
the great volume of contemporary archaenlo- 


Autobiographicoi account of the experiences 
of n convict who escaped into the bush (be- 
fore (he settlement of Australia) and adopted 
the aborigine Way of life. ■ 


gical field work. 

CC90: ANGLO SAXON ANIMAL ART. G. 
Spcake. Oxford University Press. 

£22.50 reduced to £9.95. 
An appraisal of Anglo Saxon animal art of 
the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 

CC91: ORIGINS OF CIVILIZATION. P. 
Moorey. Oxford University Press. 

£22.50 reduced to £8.50. 
Distinguished archaeologists described recent 
research into the origins of civilization in key 
regions of the world. 

E09: MATHEMATICS AND . COMPUTERS 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY. Doran and Hodson. 
Edinburgh University Press. 

£12.00 reduced to £6.00. 
‘With this book, mathematical archaeology 
has come of age.’ - Proc. Prehist. Soc. 

E10: PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN PREHIS- 
TORY. Colin Renfrew. Edinburgh University 
Press. £13.00 reduced to £6.50. 

’About the liveliest mind in archaeology to- 
day’. - Museums J. 

L06: THE PREHISTORY AND PALAEO- 
GEOGRAPHY OF HIE GREAT INDIAN DE- 
SERT. Bridget Allchin, Andrew Goudlc and 
Karunakara Hegde. Academic Press. 

£30.40 reduced to £12.00. 

A major study of the relationship between 
stone age cultures and changing enviromenls 
in the Indian sub-continent 

LOT: ANALYTICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST. 

David Clarke. Academic Press. 

£21.40 reduced to £8.00. 
A’ collection of papers by one of the most 
influential archaeologists of his generation. 

L08: THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF AFGHANIS- 
TAN: From Earliest Times to the Tlmurld 
Period. F. R. Allchin and N. Ilammond (Edi- 
tors). Academic Press. 

£36.40 reduced to £12.00. 
Analyses the influence of the cultures of In- 
dia, Iran and Central Asia, which meet at this 
international crossroads. 

L14: SOCIAL PROCESS IN MAYA PRE- 
HISTORY.' Norman Hammond (Editor). 
Academic Press. £39.60 reduced to £14.00. 
25 essays which shed new light on the working 
of Mayan society. 

S13: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ARCHAEOL- 
OGY. Kenneth Hudson. Macmillan Press Ltd. 

£20.00 reduced to £7.95. 

A fascinating illustrated account, by this 
urbane industrial archaeologist, of life and 
work in archaeology from Victoria to. now. 

Z14: THE BRONZE AGE IN BARBARIAN 
EUROPE: From the Megaliths to the Celia. 
Jacques Briard, translated by Mary Turton. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 

£9.50 redneed to £5.50. 

Professor Briard described social and religious 
customs using results from the most striking 
excavations and extant monuments. Illus- 
trated. 

CC85: (WINCHESTER STUDIES 3 : 11) PRE- 
ROMAN AND ROMAN WINCHESTER. Perl 
H: The Roman Cemetery at Lankhllls. Giles 
Clarke. Oxford University Press. 

. £40.00 reduced' to £15.00. 
The contents of the graves provide Informa- 
tion of special interest on late Roman burial 
practices, religion, and society. 

CC86: (WINCHESTER STUDIES 1) WIN- 
CHESTER IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES: 
An Edition pnd Disciusfou of the Wfoton 
Domesday. Edited by Martin Biddle. Oxford 
University Press. £35.00 reduced to £15,00. 

The most detailed account available of any 
European city during the twelfth century 
A.D. 

CC87: THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC OF 
BRITAIN. J. Campbell. Oxford University, 
.Press. £30.00 .reduced to £17.50.: 

, . a really comprehensive survey .of .the avail- 
able data. 1 ;- Journal df Afrhacologicql S/u-' 
dies' ... 


architecture 


BRI4: FRENCH GARDEN 1500-1800. 

William I lonard Adams. Ncolur Press. 

£12.50 reduced to £5.95. 

A survey nr the development and eventual 
decline of the French garden. 

CC84: SWEETNESS AND LIGHT: The 
Queen Ann Movement 1860-1900. M. 
Girouard. Oxford University Press. 

£27.50 reduced to 117.50. 
‘In its visual and literary' texture, this is a 
wonderful and a monumental book.’ - The 
Sunday Times. 

H01: THE AMERICAN CITY: FROM THE 
CIVIL WAR TO THE NEW DEAL. G. Clue- 
cl, F. Dal Co. M. Manieri-Elin & M. Tafurl. 
Granada. £25.00 reduced to £12.50. 

Examines the historical development of the 
American city and the theories of develop- 
ment advanced by contemporary planners and. 
social thinkers. 

H02: MIND AND IMAGE. Ilcrb Greene. Gra- 
nada. £12.00 reduced to £6.00. 

An illustrated essay on art and architecture by 
one of America's most exciting designers of 
one-of-a-kind houses. 

1103: THE NEW JAPANESE HOUSE. Chris 
Fawcett. Granada. £15.00 reduced to £9.95. 
An illustrated introduction to the more recent 
developments in Japanese domestic 
architecture. 

Ull: THE AESTHETICS OF 

ARCHITECTURE. Roger Scrutln. Methuen. 

£14.95 reduced to £7.95. 
'Profoundly argued and continuously stimulat- 
ing. It has a rich range of sources folly 
documented.' - Architectural Review. 
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CC77: WILLIAM DYCE 1806-1864. M. Pofn- 
ton. Oxford University Press. 

£32.50 reduced to £19.50. 
‘Hi is is an extremely valuable study of Dyce 
as a painter.’ - Apollo. 

TI8: ILLUSION IN NATURE AND ART. 
Prof. R. Gregory. Duckworth. 

£28.00 reduced to £9.00. 
1973. 22 col. pfetes. ‘A quite remarkable 
volume ... a mnsicrwork - a storehouse of 
thought-provoking ideas.' - J. of Inst, of Phy- 
sics. 

CC73: SYMBOLS OF ETERNITY: The Art of 
Landscape Painting in China. M. Sullivan Ox- 
ford University Press. 

£10.00 reduced to £4.95. 
’deeply rewarding . . . demonstrating a sensi- 
tive, knowledgeable regard for its subject.' - 
Burlington Magazine. 

CC74: CATALOGUE OF DRAWINGS BY 
INIGO JONES. J. Harris. Oxford University 
Press. £15.00 reduced to £6.95. 

'an invaluable volume for anyone interested in 
.English Renaissance architecture.’ - The 
Architectural Review 'Impeccable and well- 
illustrated.’ - Apollo. 


nrrhnpalnffv bbi 3 : paradisea^ a GARDENiEtizfiWih 

W R, Moynlhan. Scolar Press. 


art 


CC66: DIDEROT: Salons Volume 1 and 2. J. 
Seznec Oxford University Press. 

Vol. I £20.00 reduced to £12.00. 
This magnificent and monumental edition 
. . , an internationally known and admired 
critical achievement as well as an indispens- 
able work of reference.’ - Eighteenth Century 
Studies. 

CC67: DIDEROT: Salons Volume 1 and 2. J. 
Seznec Oxford University Press. 

Vol. 2 £25.00 reduced to £12.00. 
‘This mngnificent and monumental edition , . 
an internationally known and admired critical 
achievement as well’ as an indispensable work 
of reference.’ -' Eighteenth Century Studies. 

CC68: THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 1828-1882. 
V.'Surtees Oxford University Press. 

£40.00 reduced to £17.50. 
'Tfhls magnificent volume . . ..has already, and . 
rightly, been enthusiastically em braced in 
both academic and trade art circles.' - The 
Connoisseur. ■ 

CC69i PRINCIPLES OF EGYPTIAN ART. 
H. Schafer. Oxford University Press. 

£25.00 reduced to £12.50. 
First published in 1919, this is one of the most 
important works of Egyptology. 

CCft: THE COLLECTED CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF J. M. W. TURNER. G. Gage. 
Oxford University Press. 

£16.00 reduced to £7.95. 

‘a landmark in the history of Turner studies.' 

- British - Journal of Aesthetics. 

CC71i GlAlMB ATTISTA . : jWD/ POMfrOpO • 
TIEPOLO, -Oxford 1 

versity Press. £60.00 reduced to£35;00 - 

•very handsomely produced . . . should serve ; 
as a model of what art history, at its bekt and ■ 
most specialized, can accomplish.’ - Choice 

CC72: MUCH MALIGNED MONSTERS. M. 
Mltter. Oxford University Press. ■ 

£18.50 reduced to; £8^95. 

'a tforic of serious criticism i oh Eurbp$ah 
' reactions: fo. Jndian Art , . fascinating arid ' 
, Illuminating trading. .V. extremely reward- 
' tag,'. -Contemporary ' Review , ; 

<dC75i ^GLiBH; ART 1870-1 M0. ’P,' i 
Oxford University Pres?. 

reduced to £9.95, 
'(are in such surveys, it combines senricea^le . 


astronomy 


FF1I PACING THE VOID: T’ang Approaches 
to the Stars. Edward 11. Schafer. University 
of California Press. £274)0 reduced to £13.50, 
’Delightful . . .what he hns given us is worth 
a hundred works of dry. dutiful scholarship.’ 
Asian Affairs. 


bibliography/ 

reference 


BB03: ESSAYS AND PAPERS. A. N. L. Mun- 
by (edited with an Introduction by Nicolas 
Barker). Scalar Press. 

£12.50 reduced to £6.50. 
Scholar, librarian, raconteur, bibliophile, and 
wit, the many sides of A. N. L Munby are 
represented in this collection of his writings, 

S27: A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN 

QUOTATIONS. R. and M. Colitson. Macmil- 
lan Press. £15.00 reduced to £10.00. 

A collection of foreign language quotations, 
with source and translation, arranged in sub- 
ject order. From ancient times to the present 
day. 

S28: THE MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF 
IRISH LITERATURE. Robert Hogan. Mac- 
millan Press. £20.00 reduced to £12.00. 
A comprehensive, critical, historical diction- 
ary of the rich and remarkable literature of 
Ireland. ' 

S29: THE MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF 
ITALIAN LITERATURE.; Peter and Julia 
Bondanella. Macmillan Press. : : 

£29.50 reduced to £15,00, 
The first one-volume, English-language refer- , 
erice guide to Italian Literature, from the 12th 
Century to the present tinle.' 


biography 


CC156: TENNYSON. A BIOGRAPHY/*; B. : 
Martin. Qxford University Press. ,• ' ■ 

, 7‘ , ’ .• . £12.95 fednrod.' to £7,95. : 

ign,' accessible. Olli'diJ:- life' .of the first rank. 

wili statid as ona ^f.tb^. artaf ;. 
literary biographies of the century.* ^ Spetf- i. 
tutor.-. ■' 

CC158: MARIA PASQUA. Magdalen GoOfo.. 
■Oxford University Press, 

.£5.95 reduced to £2.95. 
Tine story to Italian , peasant girl, adopted by 
eccentric English aristocrat; a .a work of-great 
■ behuty and interest’. - Financial Tithds. ■ >■ * 

DOS: DREAMS IN THE MIRROR:' A Btogra- 

r of E. E. Curhmtags. Richard Kennedy. 

W, Norton & Company,. <./,_■ . .-"7 •• 

• ^ • •• *.• J£i5-00: reduced ' tp-:*7v^0. 1 - ' 

The fesdpatlng life story of B.. 1 0, , Cumn)[ng8, 1 


CC89; RHODIAN FUNKRARY MONO- : 
. MENre. P. Frascf. Oxford Univcrtlty Press. •. 

, '■ • ‘ ;. £32^0 redaeed to £I4.50, 


Ri Moynlhan. Scolar Preas. , . 

. . -. •:;/ £12.50 reduced Ui £5.95.; 

Tracts ' the development of the Pa^adito Gafr; 
"den whteh spr&ng froiri the Pajradisp myth; 
and efobopled the, ideal of a: garden of wnpet- ; 
! iial spring as the reward in after life ' In 
Persia gnd Mugbhl, India froiri sixth cenfory 
BG , fo 17th cenpjry. :•/ . 


account / Burlington Magazine. 


CC76:.QRPHtsMi ^ patef V^.GxfordlJdjv.eral-^ 
> ;tyJ598^ > 449 .OO to £|25..(N}, - 
• It' Js a’: ftriclpatihg Wbfki'. rijifi ih'pefoebtlbns.;' 
, add’ refreshing fo ;i(8 ,abproaph/ r Burlington 
jWf^flz/ne.'learned , ana amply illustrated' - 
, French. Studies', .. - r '-.ij : V! /c. 


nifty. ,'a '■mapdarin; 20tK-jcen(ury/.' ”• 

1 gazlne. ■ ■ ’ - - ' : : ' ■ ; ' 

V •.'/ .. . ! F14: : RICHARD WAGNER: A BIography, 

^;^xfofd l !Univ.erai- f *erek.Wktsof»,:J f - M; Dent. . .... ■ * ; 

) reduced \o «a.p0, ; 4 . ; ■; . : .‘.i £15.00 redured to 

ricti iti perifobdons . ; ^Excellently ' readable . ! . ; and comraendably 
aaCh/ r- Burlington 1 [ acturafo aa we U / ^ Music Weekly.. ', .-. 
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BB07; MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES. 
Richard William PfaiT. Scalar Press. 

£18.50 reduced to £9.25. 
First fuii-scale biography of M. R, James, best 
known ns a writer of ghost stories, though his 
principal achievements were as an academic. 


BUGS: COMMONPLACE BOOK. E. M. Fors- 
ter. Scolar Press. £150.00 reduced to £75.00. 
Forster's record of his thoughts and observa- 
tions (1915-1968). Rich in Forsterian com- 
ment on contemporaries, his reading, writing 
and times. 

M07: POLITICS AND LETTERS. Raymond 
Williams. New Left Books. 

£12.75 reduced to £5.00, 
‘Effectively a new kind of book . . . un out- 
standing real of composition ... a remark- 
able human achievement . 1 - The Guardian. 

S12: TSADORA & ESENIN: The Story of 
Isadora Duncan nnd Sergei Esenin.' Gordon 
McVay. Macmillan Press Ltd. 

£15.00 reduced to £6.95. 
A vivid account, drawn from letters, contem- 
porary material and interviews, of the affair 
and marriage between Isadora Duncan and 
Esenin. 

S26: H. G. WELLS: Interviews and Recollec- 
tions. J. R. Hammond. Mncmilinn Press. 

£12.00 reduced to £5.95. 
Wells emerges through such pens as Fenner 
Brackway, Bertrand, Russell and Frank Swin- 
nerton and, in ‘A Notorious Literary Hum- 
bug' provides a self portrait. 

S30: THE PERSONAL NOTEBOOKS OF 
THOMAS HARDY. Richard H. Taylor. Mac- 
millan Press Ltd. £15. reduced to £6.95. 
Including all the passages suppressed from 
‘The Life” this book provides enthralling 
insights to Hardy from 1867 to his death. 

T20: BUCHANAN. Professor I, McFnrlanc. 
Duckworth. £45.00 reduced to £20.00. 


1981. 592pp. ‘The first full-scale biography of 
the greatest Scotch man of letters before 
David Hume." - Philip Howard, The Times. 

ZH: HAVELOCK ELLIS, PHJLOSPHER OF 
SEX. Vincent Brame. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul; £9.75 reduced to £5.50. 

This biography re-assesses the mnin themes of 
Bills' work and directs new light on many 
aspects of his life. 

L13i MEMOIRS. Emmy Klefnbereer-Nobel. 
Academic. Press. £6.80 reduced to £2 .50. 

The autobiography of the scientist who 
pioneered research on the mycoplasmns. 

EE13; TRAVELS INTO THE POOR MAN’S 
COUNTRY: The Work of Henry Mayhew. 
Anne Humphery*. Caliban Books 

£10.00 reduced to £5.00. . 
The .first full-scale biography of Henry 
Mayhew by one of the leading academic au- 
thorities on his work, covering both Intellec- 
.tual and personal developments. 


classics 


CC92: jUSTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHO- 
LARSHIP' FROM- 1300 to 1850. Rudoir Pfeif- 
fer. Oxford University Press. 

£15.00. reduced to £6,25. 

'. . . foe first reat history of classical scho j 

• i larshlp in the modern world . . ; Pfeiffer's 

book is a splendid achievement.’ - The Apier- 
. Jean Scholar. . . , 

CC93t A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON 
POLYBIUS. Vol nii Commentary on Books 
XtX-XL. ,F. W, WalbqftkJ Oxford University 
=>. Pwss. > ■; • ^4)0 reduced to £ 17 * 50 . ; 

• >•. ',y. a| model of schdlo rshlp (Review* of Vol 

' .T la Jottmaf j?/ Roman Studies). 

1 ' ‘ SfiM* ; ' TIffi CHORUS IN SOPHOCLES’ 

■ •■i; TRAQ^IESi R. W. B. Burtiftir Oxford ' 1 UnF 
YerAlty Press;- > > :V' £20.00 reduced to £8.50. 

A .Study oft the - ■ choruses Isheds light - also on 
:*.• • charqclcri&tlan, irony, ; , path os, .arid ! ' many 
■ !; other .Constituents df the drama. • • 

; i A. ■ W- X-avyreoco, Oxford UrilyersiW Press, 

GSiQO/ to duced- to £15,00. 


TWs ROMANS AND ALIENS. I)r. J. Buis- 
don. Duckworth. £24.00 reduced to £8.00. 
1979. 320pp. 'Not only an important historical 
work, but an extremely entertaining hook to 
read.’ - Hugh Lloyd-Jones. 

U06: GEOMETRIC GREECE. J. N. Cold'- 
stream. Methuen. £7.95 reduced to £3.95. 
‘Students will need to look no further for a 
guide to the archaeology of ninth and eighth- 
century Greece.’ - 7X5. 

X06: ROMAN DECLAMATION IN THE 
LATE REPUBLIC AND EARLY EMPIRE. S. 
F. Bonner. Liverpool University Press. 

£5.00 reduced to £2.50. 
An examination of the Roman practice of 
declamation, its procedure, criticism made 
upon it, and its influence upon contemporary 
literature. 

TI7: RENAISSANCE LATIN VERSE. A. 
Perosa and J. Sparrow. Duckworth. 

£18.00 reduced to £ 8 . 00 . 

1979. 614pp. ‘The labour of love of two of the 
world's most eminent scholars . . . belongs In 
every academic library’ - Choice (USA), 


criminology 


B13: THE HIDDEN ECONOMY. S. Henry. 
Martin Robertson Ltd. 

£4,95 reduced to £1.95 (paperback). 
‘A most articulate and intelligent contribution 
to an important area of criminology . 1 - Laurie 
Taylor, New Society. 

B21: RADICAL ISSUES IN CRIMINOLOGY. 
P. Car ten and M. CollLnson (editors). Martin 
Robertson Ltd. 

£15.00 reduced to £5.50 (hardback). 
An important re-examination of centra) Issues 
in criminology, including Juvenile justice, cri- 
minal violence, civil liberties, police powers, 
and justice In prisons. 

B22: RADICAL ISSUES IN CRIMINOLOGY. 
P. Carlcn and M. CoDlson (Editors). Marlin 
Robertson Ltd. 

£5.50 reduced to £2.50 (paperback). 
An important re-examination of central issues 
in criminology, including juvenile justice, cri- 
minal violence, civil liberties, police powers 
and justice in prisons 


earth sciences 


AA12: AGRICULTURAL ATLAS OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. J. T. Coppock, Faber & 
Faber. £13.50 reduced to £6.50 

Contains detailed statistics on the distribution 
I of crops and livestock together with over 200 
maps and analysis. 


economics /economic 
history 

BM: BIRTH AND FORTUNE. R. A. Easier- 
lin. Grant McIntyre Ltd. 

£12.50 reduced to £4.50 (hardback), 
‘Easterlin hqs defined -a significant problem 
area . . . ideal for students both of ei»nomlcs 
and sociology,’ - Maurice Peston, THES. 
BZ3: BIRTH AND FORTUNE. R. A. Easterlin. 
Or ant McIntyre Ltd, 

, „ £4.95 reduced to £1.95 . (paperback). 
Easterlin has defined a significant problem 


B09: THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF 

POLLUTION CONTROL. P. Burrows. Mar- 
tin Robertson Ltd. £16.50 reduced to £6.50. 

‘. . . perhaps the clearest, most concise and 
original treatment of the central core of pollu- 
tion economics.’ - Prof. D. W. Pearce, Univ. 
of Aberdeen. 

Bl): MODERN CAPITALISM: Its Growth 
and Transformation, J. Cornwall. Martin 
Robertson Ltd. 

£5.95 reduced to £2.50 (paperback). 
’. . . a very important book ... his illuminat- 
ing and often original explanation . . .’ - Wal- 
ter Eltis, The Economic Journal. 

B18: THE POLITICS OF THE FIRM. L. 
Tivcy. Martin Robertson Ltd. 

£15.00 reduced to £5.00. 
‘Many . . . anxious to understand further the 
complex issues under disscussion will be de- 
Ughted with this book.’ - Michael Brook, 
British Book News. 

T15i COLLECTED ECONOMIC ESSAYS 
(eight volumes)). Nicholas Kaldor. Duckworth. 

£ 20.00 reduced to £ 8.00 each. 
1980-81. About 300pp each. ‘One of the very 
few contemporary economists who can make 
economics seem an intellectually exciting sub- 
ject,* - Financial Times.. 

EElli A MEMOIR OF ROBERT BLINCOE. 
John Brown. Caliban Books. 

£7.50 reduced to £3.75. 
An autobiographical account of the experi- 
ences and sufferings of an orphan boy sent to 
one of the first cotton factories at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

EE14: MEMORIES OF A LABOUR LEAD- 
ER. John Wilson. Caliban Books. 

£ 12.00 reduced to £ 6 . 00 . 
The autobiography of John Wilson, coalmin- 
ers’ union leader and their first ever elected 
member of parliament, covering both child- 
hood and adult working experience. 


education 


£15,00. 




'iv.I 


.c- . it ^•W jjduwd to ILSW. (paperback). 
Easterlin Mis defined a significant problem 
area . ... ideal for students both of economics 
and sociology.’ - Maurice Peston, THES. 

BOS: THE ECONOMICS OF PROSPERITY. 

; D. Blake and P. Omerod (Editors). Grant 
McIntyre Ltd. 

£3.95 reduced to £1.50 (paperback). • 
* - cogently argues that public spending ied 

growth is a viable alternative to 'ceaseless cuts 
, and rising unemployment.’ - The Guardian . 
.S21i E C OTJOMICS _ AND ' MARXISM (2 vote);: 

Kari Kuhbe. MftcmiUad' Pross Ltd. 

£40.00 reduced to £25.00. 

■ A study of the . interpretation of Marx by 
academic Marxist economists. Volume 1 i)is- . 
•: JribuHon Theory. Volume >2' Dynamic; 
.i.^pedsi' :840pp. , . 

r REli tHe morning CHRONICLE SUR. 

POOR: The , 

Metropolitan. Districts, four volumes.; Henry 
MayheSv.Caliban Books. :.■■*. 

' Wi- i- '.>•! «W *iu<ed to £40.00. - 
Th! $ » Mayhew s original Morhlng: Chronicle -: 
: survey . never; published before InPoOk form = 
m j.ts. ant Ifety. ridw available complete In six i' 
■i! volumes, ■ (Volume ? 1 1-4 , , only published; 
r volumes 5hhd,6 available within next two 
.-.months at £ 2 u.Q 0 per volume),' 


jWj.PROGR^SS.IIh' PUMEV. iGtorfe Wat ' 

nicer.? CJali £l$,0O redu^pE7.50. •! 

‘ hri d rfocral history ; ■; 
fie village {reformed by thclndust- 
.. rial Revolution,, including descriptions. of all..' 
, aspects of ‘social life, by someone wholiv&dm-' 
-the: village. ^ . - 


B08: HAPPINESS. R. Barrow. Martin 
Robertson Ltd. £15.00 reduced to £5.95. 
A fruitful combination of both philosophical 
and empirical work on the determinates of 
happiness; for all those concerned with educa- 
tion. 

B14: BEHAVIOURISM AND SCHOOLING. 
I. Sfelnburg. Martin Robertson Ltd. 

£12.00 reduced to £3.95. 
A measured and powerful critique of attempts 
to apply behavioural techniques and principles 
to education. 

B19: FANTASY AND COMMONSENSE IN 
EDUCATION, j. Wilson. Martin Robertson 
Ltd. £15.00 reduced to £5.00 (hardback). 

. : ought to 'be read b 6 everyone seriously 
interested in genuine educational think- 
ing <r , - M, Morris, Education. 

B20: FANTASY AND COMMONSENSE IN 
EDUCATION, J. Wilson. Martin Robertsoo 
Ltd. £5.50 reduced to £1.95 (paperback). 

;• • ■ ought to be read by everyone seriously 
interested in genuine educational think- 
ing ... - M. Morris, Education. 


film/ photography 


CC97) CAUGARFS CHILDREN: The Film 

S, Prawer. 

Oxford .University Press. ■ 

£8.$)5 reduced tq £4.95. 

■ - enjoyable and enlightening . , . likely to 
pWoe ai one of the best books on the 
subject* - Observer, Illustrated, . 

*: ' . * • ‘ " • i* 

UOs MAMMAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
OBSERVATION: A Practical Field Guide. 
Leonard J. Warner, Academic Pre&. 

./ £8.50 reduced to £2.00, 

A fully JUustrated, practical guide for Photo- 
graphera and naturalists. ; ■; y . . 

BBllr /Ta tHE DISTANT OBSERVER 
.(cloth)-. Noel Bureh. Scolar Press. . g . 

. ;■»’ £12.50 reduced tO'£5.50. 

SSt i?t ^Hfefory .ot the Japanese dqema 
.and hQW it evolved from Japanese: cultufo - 
•the resulting modes are shown Tn contrast to 
those represented In Western cinema. 

-mOVA xiaoih). Clark 
Wore wick apd Jonatharl Spence: Scolar Press. 

V-. • ■ £l2-OTreduoSito£5.50. 

Uiina in- the early days' ofits opening to the? 

, Wept*.)', • xv- L - \ il' 


BB10: HEART OF THE COUNTRY Tciotlu 
James and Robin Ravillous. Scolar Press. ' 
£10.95 reduced (0 £ 5 . 00 . 
Photographic evocation of life in central 
North Devon, with accompanying text. 

BB012: CINEMA AND HISTORY (clolht 
Anthony Atdgate. Scolar Press. ' 

£ 12.00 reduced to £ 5 , 50 , 
The Spanish Civil War as seen through British 
newsreels. 

FF9: REVOLUTIONARY SOVIET FILM 
POSTERS. Mildred Constantine and Alan 
Fern. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

£10.50 reduced to £5.25, 
'Vividly illustrates an extraordinary period be- 
tween film-makers and modem artists' - The 
Sunday Times. 


fine art 


AA08: EARLY NEOCLASSISM IN FRANCE. 
Svend Erlksen. Faber & Faber. 

£37.50 reduced to £15,00. 
Architectural decoration, furniture and ormo- 
lu gold and silver, and Sevres procelain and 
Mid-Eighteenth century France. 

C01: GEORGE WICKES. Royal Goldsmith 
1698-1761. EJalne Barr. Trefoil Books. 

£18.95 reduced to £12.30, 

. . enables us, for the first time, to study 
the working of a large Georgian firm of 
goldsmiths.' - Burlington Magazine. 

C02: ENGLISH POST IMPRESSIONISM. 
Simon Watney. Trefoil Books. 

£19.95 reduced to £12.95. 
Explores the links between the Camden Town 
Group and the Bloomsbury Group through 
such artists as Venessa Bell, Duncan Grant, 
Gore and Sickert. 1 

C03: JOHN FLAXMAN 1755-1826. Darid 
Irwin. Trefoil Books. £9.95 reduced to £6.50. 

A beautifully conceived and printed, authori- 
tative monument to the most important and 
influential British Neoclassical sculptor, John 
Flaxman. 

C04: THE LIFE AND WORK OF THOMAS 
- CHIPPENDALE. Christopher Gilbert. Trefoil 
Books. £60.00 reduced to £40.00. 

A masterly presentation and dear analysis of 
the surviving furniture and documents of this 
eighteenth century master craftsman, Thomas 
Chippendale. 

COS: WILLIAM AND JOHN LINNELL. 
Helena Hayward and Pat Kirkham. Trefoil 

Books. £60.00 reduced to £40.00. 

Provides a complete and convincing picture of 
the working arrangements, design methods 
nnd business practice of an important firm of 
furniture makers. 

CC78: WILLIAM AND MARY AND THEIR 
HOUSE. A. W. VHegenthart and C. Ryskamp. 
Oxford University Press and The Plcrpolnt 
Morgan Library; £30.00 reduced to £15.00. 

Guide to the art treasures of the House of 
Orange, ’an exemplary book’ - { Art and 
Artists). 95 illustrations, 8 colour. 

CC79: THE ART AND ARCHITECTURE Of 
TURKEY. Professor E. Akurgal. Oxford Utu* , 
versity Press. £35.00 (reduced to £19.50- 
.‘Handsomely produced . . . Nobody of any 
aesthetic sensitivity could foil to find some- 
thing to respond to’ (Michael Levy). 64 colour 

• plates. 

CC80: THE STAVELOT TRYPTYCH. WU- 
Uam Voelkte and Charles Ryskamp. Oxford 
University Press arid The Piorpoint Morgan 
Library. ■ £17.50 reduced to £9.50. 

Belgium’s unique contribution to twelfth" 
centry Romanesque art: the earliest extant 
example of a True Cross. 8 pages of colour ■ 

CC83: ART OF THE PACIFIC. Brake : B- 
McNeteh, aud D. Slmmoas- Oxford University 
Press. . . : £ 20.00 reduced, to £9,50. . 

The quality of Brfen Brake’s photographs i» 
remarkably high . ; . 180 of them, half .m 

• colour’;- iL^^Maori, Polynesian, Melanesian 

art-.. ' : ; , ... ■ . :• . • 

Ell: THE LANDSCAPE GARDEN IN SCOTr 
LAND 1735-1835. A. A, Tait. Edinburgh Unj- 
■' vereity Press. £15.00 reduced to £7.50. 

^Learned, eminOntly-quarryable and attractive 
book - a fascinating and pioneering account 
of a whole new fieid of garden studies, ,-.: 
- RIBA. J, 'n ! :: . . , • ; - s - • 'j i . <■ 

'^fftAR^Y AND ; THE 
■ ARGYLL. Lindsay, and Cosh. Edinburgh 

£35.00 reduced to^ £17-50- 


versltyPres^ 





fine art 


S24: COLOUR OBSERVED. Enid Verity. 
Macmillan Press. £8.95 reduced to £3.95. 
A widely based informative approach covering 
every aspect of colour-scientific. technicaL 
historical, biological and artistic. 


history 


AA06: ASTROLOGY & THE POPULAR 
PRESS: English Almanacks 1500-1800. B. S. 
Capp. Faber & Faber. 

£15.00 reduced to £5.00. 
Major study of English Almanacks which, 
apart from the Bible, were the most influen- 
tial literature in Tudor and Stuart life. 

B03: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND. S. B. Chrlmes. Basil Blackwell 
Publisher. £4.95 reduced to £1.95 (paperback). 

Examines the origin!; and growth of adminis- 
trative organizations and methods such as 
Cluinccry, the Chamber and the Wardrobe. 

BB04: MONTAILLOU. Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurlc. Scolar Press. 

£12.50 reduced to £5.95. 
Professor Ladurie’s vivid and elaborate study 
of social, economic and religious life of the 
village of Montaillou in the Pyrenees. 

BB05: CARNIVAL. Emmanuel Le Roy Ladur- 
le. Scolar Press. £12.50 reduced to £5.95. 

In 1580 the town of Romans in S.E. France 
was tjie scene of a massacre. The events of 
the two weeks leading up to it, principally the 
annual carnival to celebrate the end or winter, 
are recreated here by Professor Ladurie, au- 
thor of MONTAILLOU. 

BB06: REFORMATION PRINCIPLE AND 
PRACTICE. Peter Newman Brooks (editor). 
Scolar Press. £18.50 reduced to £9.00. 

Volume of original essays on the English 
Reformation published to celebrate Professor 
A. G. Dickens’s 70th Birthday. 

CC105: 1204: THE UNHOLY CRUSADE. 
John Godfrey. Oxford University Press. 

£12.50 reduced to £5,95. 

This ’excellent, accurate and workmanlike 
narrative’ (TLS) brings background, events, . 
and personalities of the disastrous Fourth 
Crusade vividly to life. ■ 

CC106: ARNOLD TOYNBEEi A Selection 
from his Works. Edited by E. W. F. Tomlin. 
Oxford University Press. 

£7.50 reduced lo £3.95. 
Extracts from noarly all Toynbee’s works; ’an 
admirable starting place* (The Economist). 
Includes introduction, explanatory linking pas- 
sages and glossary. 

CC108: THE IRISH JOURNALS OF ELI- 
ZABETH SMITH 1840-1850. David Thomson 
with Moyra McGusty. Oxford University 
Press. £14.00 reduced to £5.95. 

'David Thomson in his bittersweet biography 
of her brings her powerfully to life. - Sunday 
Times. 

CC109: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NOR- 
WICH: .Politics Religion and Government 
1620-1690. J, T. Evans. Oxford University 
Press. £17.50 reduced to £7.50. 

This Is an important contribution to the study 
of urban politics under the Stuarts, a field'as 
yet little explored. . 

CCllO: THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS: 
Nine Studies tn Theory and Practice 1817- 
1841. William Thomas. Oxford University 
Press. . £15.00 reduced to £6.95- 

‘Like ail good pieces of historical research 
The Philosophical Radicals 1 punctures some 
cherished myths and challenges . Accepted 
views.* - Times Literary Supplement: 

CC141: IRELAND UNDER THE UNION: 

. Varieties of Tension. Easays In Honour, of T. 
W. Moody,' F, S. L, Lyons and R. .A. J. , 
Hawkins. Oxford University Press, -t ! ' • • 

■ £17.50 reduced- tp £8,95, 
Vi ,ft provocative study of this era of Irish 
history and an excellent reference book on 
, nineteenth century Ireland.'. - Irish Echo , 
New York. .. y . •' /; 

! CC142: cHOISEUL: -Volume h Father! and' 

. Son 1719-4754. Rohan Butler. Oxford Uni- 
: versity Press; v_ v 1. , $48.00 reduced to £19.50. 

• : .tills eqormdfls book;."- Vwifl iast ybd.fbr 

Weeks and will rarely fail to ; entertain \ 2 , you 
. ; will be very amply rewflitped.' - The; Times. 


CC11I: POKIKAIT OF A PROGRESSIVE: 
The Political Career of ChrlstuphiT, Viscount 
Addison. Kenneth Miircun and Jane Moruim. 
Oxford University Pros. 

£17.50 rcdaccd to £0.95. 
‘Their book is a most fruitful collaboration, 
which brings Addison ;ind his times into 
focus.* - Spectator. 

CC1 12: BRITISH INTER PARTY CONFER- 
ENCES: A Study of the Procedure of Concilia- 
tion In British Politics 1867-1921. John D. 
Fair. Oxford University Press. 

£20.00 reduced to £4.95. 
British interparty conferences were an infor- 
mal procedure adopted on occasions between 
1867 and 1921 to encourage conciliation be- 
tween political parties. 

CC169: TARIFF REFORM IN BRITISH 
POLITICS 1903-1913. Alan Sykes. Oxford 
University Press. £20.00 reduced to £9.00. 
‘. . . A shrewd and provocative study that 
sheds new light on Chamberlain's policies, 
and on the parliamentary context in which he 
operated’. - Spectator. 

CC172: LEWIS NAMIER AND ZIONISM. 
Norman Rose. Oxford University Press. 

£9.95 reduced to £4.95. 
This is the first study of Namier’s political 
life, largely drawn from his private papers. 

CC81: PARLIAMENTARY TEXTS OF THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. N. Pronay, and J. 
Taylor., Oxford University Press. 

£19.50 reduced to £9.50. 
This edition brings together a number of 
contemporary accounts illustrating the work- 
ing of parliament and the position of the 
Commons. 

CC82: THOMAS BECKET: A Textual History 
of bte Letters. Ann Duggan. Oxford University 
Press. £ 20.00 reduced to £9,50. 

Studies the materials relating to the Becket 
controversy assembled between his death in 
1170 and r Becket*s Crown’ in 1220. 

D01: THE BARBARY COAST: Algeria under 
the Turks. John B. Wolf. W. W. Norton & 
Company. £15.00 reduced to £7.50. 

Deals with the rise and collapse of the Alge- 
rian regency, which was ruled over by the 


Turkish Janissary army. 

DD01: THE ETRUSCANS. Mauro Cristofanl. 
Orbls Publishing. £9.95 reduced to £4.95. 
An up to date, well illustrated, account of the 
Etruscans. 300 x 226 mm. 128 pages, with 114 
colour photographs and 17 line drawings. 

DD03: THE GERMAN WARS 1914-1945. D. 
J. Goods peed. Orbis Publishing. 

£10.00 reduced to £4.95. 
A concise but authoritative account of the two 
great European wars of this century and the 
events which led up to them. 233 x 152 mm. 
561 pages. 6 maps. 

EI3: AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CHINA. 
A. Hermann. Edinburgh University Press. 

£10.00 reduced to £5.00. 
Remains the roost useful general historical 
atlas of China, at a price which it would be 
impossible to repeat today. 

U05: AMOSKEAG: Ufa and Work In un 
American Factory City In New England. 
Tamara K. Hareven and Randolph Langen- 
bach. Methuen. £5.95 reduced to £2.95. 
Beautifully printed, with extraordinary evoca- 
tive photographs, it focuses on the hugb tex- 
tile factory, The Amoskoag Manufacturing 
Company. 

U07: A inSTORY OF ITALY 1700-1860; The 
Social Constraints of Political Change^ Stuart 
Woolf. Methuen. £26.00 reduced to £15.00. 
‘It is a social and intellectual history of Italy 
that, this book will make its mark . 1 - The 
Literary Review. 

ZG3: HISTORY AND SOCIETY: Essay by R. 
H. Tawney. Edited and with an Introduction 
by j, W. Winter. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 

. 7 • • £935 reduced to £4.50. 


Z04t THE SECOND COMING: Popular MIB^ 
narlantem 1780-1850,. J, 'F. C- . HwTtoon. 
Routledge & Kegad Paul. 

' £10.50 reduced to £5.95. 

Covers the Riohird brothers ! Jdanna Sduth- 
■ cott, John Wrqe, Zion Ward, find Sir William 
Courtenay,. The Shakers, early Mormons and 
Millefites. . • -i ,:v .. •’ 


EI4: THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA 1790-1914. T 
('. A. Macartney . Edinburgh University Pres*. L 
£10.00 reduced to £5.00. 

lhi> brilliant bonk traces the slow uhanrian- I' 
mem of absolutist rule by the llabsburgs. a 

F09: SETTLING WITH THE INDIANS. * 
Karen K up per man. J, M. Dent. 

£11.50 reduced to £5.75. - 

A study of the early colonial period in Ameri- 
ca and the altitudes of the English at home 
towards the situation there. - 

LI2: A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN PRINT- 
ING. Colins Clair. Academic Press. 1 

£32.00 reduced to £15.00. I 
This lavishly illustrated book describes the 
history of printing from 15iii century to pro- ‘ 
sent day. ' 

M05: KARL KAUTSKY AND THE SOCIAL- ' 
1ST REVOLUTION 1880-1938. Massimo Sal- , 
vadori. New Left Books. ; 

£9.50 reduced to £4.50. 

A meticulous work of scholarship that traces 
the development of Kautsky’s Political ideas 
over his long career. j 

T13: SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN EARLY 1 
MODERN FRANCE. Professor N. Z. Davis. 
Duckworth. £28.00. reduced to £8.00. , 

1975. 372pp. *A rare blend of scholarship and I 
imagination.’ - THES. ‘A pioneering social 
historian.' - Richard Cobb. 

T14: POLITICAL UNTOUCHABLES. Dr. E. ' 
Crulckshanks. Duckworth. ' 

£18.00. reduced to £ 6 . 00 . 
1979. 176pp. Tory attitudes to the '45 rebel- 
lion. 'Required reading for historians of the 
eighteenth century.' - Guardian. 

Z06: JESUS IN THE TIDE OF TIME: An 
Historical Study. John Ferguson. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. £9.75 reduced to £5.50. 

Studies the ways in which Jesus has subse- 
quently been regarded by different people in 
different cultures. 

Z09: AFTER POLYGAMY WAS MADE A 
SIN. John Calrncross. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. £6.95 reduced to £3.95. 

Social history of Christian polygamy. Remark- 
able insight into moral attitudes and particu- 
larly the status of women in the period con- 
cerned. 

FF1: THE OLD RELIGION AND THE 
BRAVE NEW WORLD: Reflections on the 
Relation Between Christendom and the Repub- 
lic. Sidney E. Mead. University of California 
Press. £9.00 reduced to £4.50. 

The Cord that binds together the American 
past and may serve as some sort of lifeline for 
the American future, 

EEJ2: CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END. 
Patrick MacGIU. Caliban Books. • . • 

£ 10.00 reduced to £5.00. 

. An autobiographical novel about the life of 
the Irish poor at the beginning of this cen- 
tury: includes evocallw account of MacGill's 
experience as a navvy in Scotland. 

EEI0: THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. George 
Sturt. Caliban Books; 

£10.000 reduced to £5.00. 

. The author of The Wheelwright Shop, George 
• Sturt, white this biography of his gardener 
before the First JVofliTwar; covers all aspects 
of agricultural labouring llFe. 

EE9: THE COSTUME OF YORKSHIRE, 
.George Walker, Caliban Books. 

I15.Q0 reduced to £7.50. 

Originally published In 1812,. this book repro- 
duces forty full-colour plates with accompany- 
ing commentary on Yorkshire economic and 
social life. 1 * 

EE 6 : MANCHESTER FOURTEEN MILES. 
Margaret Penn. Caliban Books. 

. j . £10.00 reduced to £5.00. 

. TJto first of Wnraaret PeruVs idiocy bfjaiitp-- 
' biographical novels, recreating Lancashire .vil- * 
lage life at the beginning of the century. 

EE3: THE HISTORY OF MYDDLE, Richard 
Gough, edited by Peter - Ramil. Caliban 
Books. £10.00 reduced to £5.00. 

Gough’s History of Myddle, edited so as to 
eliminate material of purely antiquarian in- 
, terest, with ii sociological introduction by Dr • 
Peter Razzeli, : ' 

EE2t WHEN 1 1 "WAS ; A CHILD* Charles . 
Shaw. Caliban Books! \ ' ; , 

: £10.00 reduced to £5.00, 

■ , An autobiography of childhood In the Potter- 
ies. lit ’ the 1 830’s and. t840’ai. Including 
' acrounts ;of education; >woxk;. politics, union 
activity and . family life. ^ • ' ; .. ■_ 
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T22: THE EQUAL PROTEC1ION OF THE 
LAWS. Dr. P. Polyvlou. Duckworth. 

£42.00 reduced lo £20.00. 

I9WJ. 774pp. ‘Will replace many lengthy 
academic reading lists ... an essential refer- 
ence work for constitutional lawyers.' - TLS 


linguistics 


AA09: THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. T. 
Burrow, Faber & Faber. 

£13.50 reduced to £6.00. 

A study of Indo-European philology in its 
widest aspect and lo that of Vcdic and pose 
Vcdicspeech. 

AAU: THE SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES 
Elnar Haugen. Faber Sz Faber. 

£22.50 reduced to £10.00. 
An account of the history and status of the 
Scandinavian languages, Danish. Dano- 
Norwegian,. Farocse, Icelandic, New- 
Norwegian and Swedish. 

CCI67: LIBERTY AND LANGUAGE. Geof- 
frey Sampson. Oxford University Press. 

£5.75 reduced to £2.95. 

\ . . welcome for its justifiable criticism of 
Chomsky . . . and above all for its passionate 
defence of free thought.' - THES. 

CC168: MAKING SENSE. Geoffrey Sampson. 
Oxford University Press. 

£7.95 reduced to £3.95. 
This book argues that there is no 'science' of 
language, ana vigorously attacks the discipline 
of theoretical linguistics'. 

T23: THE LANGUAGE MYTH. Professor R. 
Harris. Duckworth. £18.00 reduced to £9.00. 
1981. 222pp. Critique of modern linguistics 
from Saussure of Chomsky by the professor of 
general linguistics at Oxford. 

FF10: THE STATE OF THE LANGUAGE. 
Leonard Michaels nnd Christopher Ricks (Edi- 
tors). University of California Press. 

.£10.50 reduced to £5.25 
‘Entertainment for a whole year in this book’ 
Critics Forum. - ’An exceptionally good and 
most entertaining book’. Encounter. 


literary criticism 


FlOr MIRACLES AND PILGRIMS. R. Flnu- 
cane. J. M.'Dent. 1 . £7.50 reduced lo £3.75. 

, the fullest, most thorough and intelligent 
study, of medieval miracle' stories to nave 
appeared in any language.’ - TLS. ■ • 

M03: THE FREUDIAN SLIP. SebaSliano . 
Tln&panaro. New Left Books. 

£6.00 reduced to £3.00. 


Usitfg the ■ techniques of textual criticism, 
Timpanaro reconsiders the most famous cases 
of 'Slips’ and 'paraproxes' analysed by Freud. 


' - 

. St) 


M06: CRITIQUE OF TASTE. Galvan© Della , 
Volpe. New Left Books. 

£9.00 reduced to' £4.00. 

Modern Linguistics Bre utilized in analyses, of : 
writers such as Goethe and Malfasmd in the 
development iof Della- Volpe’s aesthetic ' 
theoty_. •- ■ .. : r ' ; - 

M03: THfc MOMENT OF ‘SCR'utWV-*- 
, Francis Mulhern. New Left Books. 

; £11.75 reduced to. £4.50. . ; 

‘Extraordinary thorough and responsive..', 
austerely elegant , i . a distinguished essay in 
cultural history and critical theory fT.L.S. 

S15: UNFIT FOR MODEST EARS: A Study.. 

’of Pornographic, Obscene & Bawdy works. • 

- RDgir'Tbompsoji. MacmUIan’Press Ltd. 

■ .1 •' •' £12.00 reduced to £5.95. .* 


j-Mf l^Dn^RRA^A^ HERITAGE^ - BI2: ; CENSOijsiflF-'AWOt:; OWKJKflTTi, Ri ; 
Scott Fox. Routledge & Kegan PauL 1 + Dhavan . and ^.^ C. Davies ^. (Editors).' Martlh 

, '£8.50 reduced to £4.95. . Roberboft Ltd; H ' fli.SO rtduced to £3:50. 

1 Draws together t|ie main threads; of thein(lu- ' : .This ( bodk a&s who ■ censora >hd why, , how 
’ ence of Greece and* Italy on the development . laws for.the censorship of qbscehli^. work, and. 
" of English Culture. Illustrated. , ,, . what the'conBeqtiences .ftre.;.- - .• . . ;■ V „v.. ' • "> 


UJItfi Rp VIEWING. BEFORE . THE EDIN- : ‘ 
BURGH. Derek Roper. Methuen. ■ . " ;• 

• ,'v £3,9? rediwre^ tp £2,95. . 

•An Investigation' tbc The' alms and methods of- , 
the . five 1 . major, reviews of the 1790‘s. .‘An 
Excellent study, ’ Critical Quarterly. . ^ . 

:.,Ul2j l ^AJVIlJp l RICHARDSON! DRAMATIC ; 
NOVELISTi 'Vj •' Met* JiWnkead-Wecktf, 

: Methuen; £24.00 rciluced to £11.95. ; • 

Tfiie ' fid thdr attempts to/ siiow fitiw ; Ric|)ani-: :! hy: 
writiito' wofta. and to prpyidji 'ai(al^r : .-: . 
; df, his : nctive' techniques.'' . .. • • . \ 
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literary criticism 


X05: THE ROMANTICS OF SPAIN. E. A. 
Peers. Liverpool University Press. 

£5.00 reduced to £2.50. 
Translation of Et Romanticism*} en Esparto by 
Enrique Pifieyro covering the principal figures 
in the Romantic era of Spa rush literature. 

SI 4; PORTRAITS AND VIEWS. A. L. 
Rowse. Macmillan Press Ltd. 

£15.00 reduced to £6.05. 
A rich collection of essays on subjects ranging 
from Jane Austen to Spooner, from Puntan 
Cambridgeshire to dilemmas of democracy. 


literature 


AA04: ENGLISH AUDEN. Edward Mendelson 
(Editor) W. H. Auden. Faber & Faber. 

£8.95 reduced to £3.00. 
This book contains the poems and other writ- 
ings which established Audens 1 early reputa- 
tion before his departure to America. 

AA05: THE ORESTE1A OF AESCHYLUS. 
Robert lAwell, Faber & Faber. 

£5.50 reduced to £2.00. 
The poet Robert Lowell's version of the 
Aeschylus* play trilogy, which include 
Agamemnon, Orestes and the Furies. 

AA07; ART OF CELEBRATION. Peter Mud- 
ford. Faber A Fabor, £9.75 reduced to £4.50. 

This is a study of a number of major English 
and European writers between 18o5-1914 in- 


and Euroj 
eluding, I 


Conrad and Mann. 


CCI27: SHERIDAN LE FANU AND VIC- 
TORIAN IRELAND. W. McCormack. Oxford 
University Press. £14.00 reduced to £6.50. 
‘Dr. McCormack ’s achievement is to relate 
the life and work more subtly and more 
reliably than has ever been attempted before’. 

CC128: JOHN RUSKIN AND ROSE LA 
TOUCHE. V. Burd. Oxford University Press. 

£8.95 reduced to £4.25. 

‘Ruskin's perennial fascination lies in the mys- 
tery of his nature. This book . . . increases 
the fascin&tlon . . . extensively' researched and 
impeccably presented.* - TLS. 


CC129: COLERIDGE AND THE PANTH- 
EIST TRADITION. T. McFarland. Oxford 
University Press. £14.00 reduced to £7.50. 
'this brilliant book.* - Notes and Queries, 
‘gracefully written, civilized and eminently 
readenble.* - English Studies. 

CC130: DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
DRAMA IN THE LATE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. R. D. Hume. Oxford University 
Press. £20.00 reduced to £8.50. 

‘The scope and sympathy make it the most 
important book on Restoration drama to have 
appeared in our century . . . triumphantly 
successful:' - Modern Language Review. 

CC13I: EVERYWHERE SPOKEN AGAINST. 
V. Cunningham. Oxford University Press. 

£11.00 reduced to £5.50. 
'the argument is presented with a combination 
of cogency, knowledge, and skill that elicits 
willing assent.' - English Language Notes. 


CCI44: THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
FANNY BURNEY: Volume Vs West Humble 
and Paris. J. Hemlow. (Editor). Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £22.50 reduced to £15.00. 

‘Of the gratest importance; a gold mine of 
information for the scholar and historian a 
deep pleasure for the common reader.’ - 
Glasgow Herald. 

CC145: THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF 
FANY BURNEY VOLUME VO: Letters 1812- 
1814. J. Hemlow. (Editor). Oxford University 
Press. £35.00 reduced to £16.50. 

‘(this edition) is one of the most remarkable 
and important achievements of modern liter- 
ary scholarship.' - British Book News. 

CC146: FANNY BURNEY, The Letters and 
Journals of Vol Vm (1815). J. Hemlow (Edi- 
tor). Oxford University Press. 

£34.00 reduced to £17.50. 

‘The historical value of the book is compell- 
ing'. - Country Life . ‘passionately annotated.’ 
- Guardian. 

CC147: THE DIVINE WEEKS AND WORKS 
OF GUILLAUME DE SALUSTE, SEIIJR DU 
BARTAS, 2 Volumes (OETs). J. Sylvester, 
and S. Snyder. Oxford University Press. 

£45.00 reduced to £20.00. 
‘at last a definitive presentation of the text 
that for many seventeenth century writers was 
second only to the Bible.’ - Studies in 
English Literature.. 

CC148: THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL 
(Oxford English Texts). J. Arbuthnot. Oxford 
University Press. £25.00 reduced to £8.50. 
‘an edition that will remain authoritative as 
far ahead as any scholarly eye can see.' - 
Review of English Studies. 


CC132: SIR PHILIP SIDNEY; THE MAK- Review of English Studies. 
ER’S MIND. D. Connell. Oxford University 

Press. £11.50 reduced to £7.95. 


BB01: CORYATS CRUDITIES 1611. Thomas 
Coryate. Scolar Press. 

£65.00 reduced to £32.50. 
Coryate, Prince Henry’s jester,- wrote this 
detailed account of his experience and 
observations on his travels in England nnd 
Europe. 

DB02: THE AMERICAN (Facsimile). Henry 
| James. Scolar Press. £50.00 reduced fo £25.00. 

A facsimile, of James’s reworking, innuto- 
\ graph and typescript, of the 1877 version from 

i the New York edition of 1907. 

\ CC113: THE ENGLISH ROMAN LIFE. A. 

J Monday (Editor). Oxford University Press. 

£10.00 reduced to £4.95. 
’a very welcome edition of a sixteenth century 
prose work.’ -Notes and Queries. 

I CC120: PIERS PLOWMAN; An Interpreta- 

tion of the A Text. T. P. Dunning. Oxford 
University Press. £13.50 reduced to £0.50. 
'a book that all who are interested in this 
I poem should read* - N. F. Blake. 

i CCJ21: NEW INTRODUCTION TO BIB- 

LIOGRAPHY. P. Gaskell. Oxford University 
: . ■ Fxtss. . £15.00 reduced to £6,50. 

i ‘a splendid work * . . With an integrity .which 

reflects the author’s intimacy with the history 
and practice of book production. 1 - TLS. 

I CC122;. GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: A 

Bibliography, T. Dunne. Oxford University 

Press - £25.00 reduced to £15.00. 

‘both comprehensive end discriminatory’. - - 
TLS. : **• .. • ; 

CC123I FROM WRITER TO READER. P. 
Gaskell. Oxford University Press, 

J £15.00 reduced to £5.50. 

' ■ ' i ,. l Wlth its varity. and lack of excessive tech- 
[ reality '. . . this is a thought provoking and ' 
j i • .. ; Intriguing book'. i-Criticei Quarterly. 

; ccjii^A Bibliography, of Virginia 

; WOOLF, third -edition. B, J. Klrtpatkld^ 
' Okfprd University Press. ■■ ■ 

' , := 1 '■ rtdtieed -to £12.50. 

. . ■ iJMW.WrkpatrlOk'is industry fe matched only 

; .I?e WpolP^ v..., this bibliography isfbrrqore 

.■ people than aspiring PhDs ftna antiquarian; 
wwboUeis.’ -Utsrdry fyvVe m?. . .. .. 

! ; C(?i25: SHAkESPEARE; THE cLOBE AND 
:.1 ; . .i-. . , | THE WORUX Si. Scboenbaum. , Oxford • Ucli- 

- . £1150 Muwl to £6.95, 
*a rMlW^ttdidi.'VdlQtne- . ' . the pictures ari 
■ .a . : ; breath-taking.’ - NewjStatesman. ‘acduratelh- 

Ittg'JS.:.;. fonnatiyo andtfegant/ ~ British B<pk Naitrs: 

i«n»Mdns books : i&i*. 




’intelligently critical and often stimulating.’ - 
Notes and Queries. 

CC133: LIGHT FROM ELEUSIS: Erza 
Pounds’s 'Cantos’. L. Sarette. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £12.00 reduced to £5.95. 

‘this Is an honest book. It is also a very good 
one.’ - British Book News, ‘open minded and 
undogma tic. 1 - English Studies. 

CC134: SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGIC PRAC- 
TICE. B. Evans. Oxford University Press. 

£13.50 reduced to £5.50. 
’a stimulating hook’. - British Book News . 

CC135: RAPE OF THE LOCK. R. Haisfaand. 
Oxford University Press. 

£15.QQ reduced to £8.50. 
'engrossing to read and beautiful to look at.' 
London Review of Books, ‘a charmelte.’ - 
THES. 'excellently produced.’ - Burlington 
Magazine. 

CC136; EVIDENCE IN LITERARY SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. R. Wellek and A. Rlbelro (Editors). 
Oxford University Press. 

£25.00 reduced to £8.50. 
‘Such a book offers all too many opportunities 
for^the rankest scholarly gourpiandizing/ - 

CC137: THE OTHER NATION: The Poor In 
English- Novels of the 1840s and 1850s. S. 
Smith, Oxford University Press. 

£12.00 reduced to £7.50. 
'the most rigorous and. impressive attempt yet 
to ask the right questions and to bring 
together the appropriate evidence.' - TLS. 

CC138: WORDSWORTH’S POETRY . OF 
THE IMAGINATION. C. Sherry. Oxford 
University Press. . . £8.00 reduced to £3.95. 

“The book, which is intelligently and economi- 
cally written, can be strongly recommended.' 
- British Book News. 

CCU9: THE OXTORD HISTpRY OF ENtt 
UJSH LITERATURE: The MM Eighteenth 
Century, -Butt amt CornMt) (Edltort). Oxford 
university Press. ; £20.00 reduced to £9,95; 
‘reliable, .Well conceived, and effectively 
argued* -TLS. ‘a dear eagerness to explore 
all, the period’s activities/ - , British Book 
Nevis. : ■■ 

CC140: THE EASILY . ENGLISH CAROLS 
(Oxford English Texts).' Richard Greene. Ox- 
ford University Press. .. 

. ■ jj ! £40.00 rediK^d to £17.50, 
‘could, only be produced by i ! life-time sdjo-, 
larthip .. . .-a model of what such an 'edition 
. should be,/ j - 'Mefiium Aevum. • 

CC143; THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF 
■ |AN m WaNEY^Vqli Wi Wert Hnuffi. j, 

; (Bdltotf),.'<!)xtord -Udvenity Pies?; 

. ,£22.50 .reduced to £JL50, 

-;'hejv leMprs .pYcrjJoW^ . vitality: !'atld she' 
cpnveys. ner.bwn.feeiings with i vmcfCy. 
vStinahUv .fondi, ^la^t^roii^pontfen'ce ’ - 
iPpsf, i‘. - . ( .’*v 


CC150: THE DIARY OF W. M. ROSSETTI. 
O. Bernard. (Editor). Oxford University 
Press. £16.50 reduced to £7.95. 

‘a richly annotated text which establishes a 
sense of period with great effectiveness.' - 
Notes and Queries. 

CC149: THE COMPLETE WORKS OF COL- 
LINS (OET). (Editors). Wendorf and P. Rys- 
kamp. Oxford University Press. 

£20.00 reduced to £9.50. 
'splendidly edited for the first time with all 
apparatus of scholarship in working order.’ - 
Books and Bookmen. 

CC151*. DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND 
DAME MORRIS BRYSON: Their Corns- 
pondence. J. Bryson, and J. Trpxell. (Editors). 
Oxford University Press. 

£35.00 reduced to £12.50. 
'these documents show us a compelling rela- 
tionship . . . Byron’s Introduction is incisive; 
the annotation is careful and extensive. 
Warmly recommended/ - Choice. 

CC152; A SANDITON FACSIMILE (Jane Au- 
sten). B. Southam. (Editor). Oxford Universi- 
ty Press. £15.00 reduced to £7.95. 

‘we welcome this vivid, handsome fascimile of 
the only long manuscript of Jane Austen’s 
maturity.’ - British Book News. 

CC153: THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. G. 
Haight. (Editor). Oxford University Press. 

£22.50 reduced to £10.50. 
Ibis edition by the most distinguished of 
BUot Scholars .. . . will undoubtedly become 
the standard text for many years/ - British 
Book News, 

CC154: FELIX HOLT. F. Thomson. (Editor). 
Oxford University Press. 

£27.50 reduced to £15.00. 
•a mass of detail bearing admirable testimony 
to the scrupulous preparation evident 
throughout this invaluable text edition.’ - 
British Book News, 

CC155: TRAVELS THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. F. FeDensteln. (Editor). Oxford 
University Press. . .£25,00 reduced to £9.95. 

£ot only the only authoritative text of the 
Travels but also . .. .-4 rich glimpse Into the 
mid .08 m(nd , . .’ -- British Book News. :■ 

CC157: DICKENS: A Life. Norman 'and jeane 
MacKenzie. Oxford University Press. 

j. £8.95 reduced to £4.95. 
Most recent biography, drawing on new let- 
ters. indispensible’ - (Tribune). 1 ! cannot re- 
commend ft too highly/ - (Margaret Forster 
_ Evening Standard. jHustrated, ' • *• 

CC159: A RUSSIAN SCHOOLltoY. Sergei 
' Akwikov. Oxford University Presj. _ , _ 

' • ' £5-95 reduced to £2.95. 

A handsome illustrated editidn of this Russian 
classic, .With an fntfodiittiah by John 
Baylfcy.TYanslated by J, D: Duff. • ■ . ' 

\TVRGENEV: HIS LIFE AND 
7£^\ P} % ee88{>r Leonard Schapiro. Oxford 
Udtvfersi^ Prws. ' ; £(2.50 redtfc&l to £5.95. 

^ others/ - 

f&Mart J Cmnkphkw, ibfiswerj ; 'riqt • a dull 
page’ - Guardian.; Illustrated > r ^ “ : 


CC170: THE LETTERS OF WlinTIi 
BLAKE, WITH RELATED DOClSinm 
Nt. Sir G. Keynes (Editor). Oxford UnS 
Press. £18.50 reduced to £10,5^ 

‘Perhaps or rather "Certainly the very L 
Afters that ever were published." - 

CC177: SIR LESLIE STEPHFJV'C ! 

MAUSOLEUM BOOK. (Editor) S. BeSa? i 
ford University Press. £5.00 reduced loCiO, 

‘It is a most startling document of deuih ^ 
ambiguity, and self deception.’ - Com!} 

E01: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - CAS. 
TIGLIONE. Edinburgh University Press, 

£7.00 reduced to £3.50, 

A modern critical guide. Every quotation is 
given in both Italian and English. 

EG2: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - 
ARIOSTO. Edinburgh University Press. 

£7.00 reduced to £3,50, 

A modem critical guide. Every quotation Is 
given in both Italian and English. 

E03: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - 
LEOPARDI. Edinburgh University Press. 

£7.00 reduced (0 OR 
A modem critical guide. Every quotation it 
given in both Italian and English. * 

E04: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - MAN- 
ZONI. Edinburgh University Press. 

£7.00 reduced to tt.ft. 

A modem critical guide. Every quotation is 
given in both Italian and English. 

EOS: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - SVE- \ 
VO. Edinburgh University Press. 

£7.00 reduced to £3.50. ) 

A modem critical guide. Every quotations , 
given in both Italian and English. 

E06: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - ON- j 
GARETH. Edinburgh University Press. I 
£7.00 reduced to £3.50. 1 
A mbdern critical guide. Every quotation is 
given in both Italian and English. 

E07: WRITERS OF ITALY SERIES - MON- 
TALE. Edinburgh University Press. 

£7.00 reduced to £2.50. 

A modem critical guide. Every quotation is 
given in both Italian and English. 

E15: CHINESE NATURE. POETRY. HC f 
Chang. Edinburgh University Press. 

£5.00 reduced £2.tt> 1 

A selection of the work of five Chinese poets ! . 
of nnture, from the Eastern Tsin td the rang. 


E16: THRO’ THE VISION OF THE NIGHr. 
J. M. Gray. Edinburgh University Press- 

£10.00 reduced to £5.00. 

An attempt to reveal tho cohesive structure oi 
Tennyson s Idylls, thrdugh Us characfflrtu- 
tlon, imagery, metaphor, syntax, and dice era, 

J01: A STUDY OF OLD ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. C. L. Wrenn. Harrap Ltd. 

£5.95 reduced to S3.00. 

Professor Wrenn, one of the foremost Adgfo- 
Saxon scholars of our time, provides an w 
terestlng and lively comprehensive survey. 

J02: HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATIM 
Edward Albert. Harrap Ltd. . 4 .. M . 

£9.20 reduced to 

A study of literary history and criticise. W & 
a standard work. There can be no nip 
praise/ / 

M09: ONE-WAY STREET AND. OTH® 
WRITINGS. Walter Benjamin. 

Books. £10.75 reduced to 

*By far the most exciting and btexhau^i 
book I’ve read this year/ - Angeta.unei, 
. Books of the Year, The Guardian - 

U08: KIPLING’S HORACE. Edited 
• Introduction by Charles Carrington. Mem ■ 
£58.00 reduced to 


Limited edition, each copy, to signed by . . 
editor, quarter bound in leatbei and pnflv 0 
bn mould-made paper, : 

X07: THE ROMANTIC MOVEhffiNJ^ 
SPAIN: A + SHORT HISTORY. E, ^ 
Liverpool University Press. - 

• ■ ’ : £5.00 reduced to » ^ 

This history of the Romantic moyeinent . 
Spain demonstrates its contribution to 
Ijterature and formative influence on 
writers. . ■ .. 


.3207; PAUt VALERY:^ An’ 
With an Introduction by 


j. Select 




!£ 


literature 


DD04: THE ANNOTATED SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited A. L. Rowse. Orbis Publishing. 

£50.00 reduced to £25.00. 
The Complete works, including Poems und 
Sonnets, annotated and illustrated in a three 
volume, slipeused edition. Edited, and with an 
introduction to each volume, by one of the 
world's foremost authorities on the Eliza- 
bethan age and its literature. 276 x 219 mm. 
2400 pages. Over 3000 illustrations. 

FF4: COLLECTED LETTERS OF MARY 
WOLLSTONECRAFT. Ralph M. Wardle, 
(Editor). Cornell University Press. 

£16.00 reduced to £8.00. 
The first complete collection of all the surviv- 
ing letters of the remarkable English feminist 
and author of ‘Vindication of the Rights ol 
Women’. 

FF5: J. R. R. TOLKIEN, SCHOLAR AND 
STORYTELLER: Essays in Memoriam. Mary 
Salu and Robert T. Farrell (Editors). Cornell 
University Press. £17.00 reduced to £8.50. 
An elegant and fitting tribute, this book is a 
collection of fourteen essays in memory 
J. R. R. Tolkien. 


literature/ drama 


J03: SUBLIME AND GROTESQUE: A study 
of French Romantic drama. W. D. Howarth. 
Harrap Ltd. £12.75 reduced to £6.50. 

Shows how this period’s drama stemmed from 
the social and literary climate. Also gives 
critical evaluation of plays. 

M10: THE ORIGIN OF GERMAN TRAGIC 
DRAMA. Walter Beniamin. New Left Books. 

£8.50 reduced to £4.00. 


'A work of genius . . . quite dazzling.’ - 
Frank Kermode, New York Times Book Re- 
view. 

822: THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
PLAYS OF W. B. YEATS. Edited by R. K. 
Aispach and C. C. Atopach. Macmillan Press 
Ltd. £30.00 reduced to £15.00. 


The most complete and annotated edition of 
the plays published. 1364pp. Also available 
The Variorum Edition of tne Poems. 


S20: TENNYSON AND HIS PUBLISHERS. 
June Sti-fTciisen llagcn. Mjiimll.ni Press Lid. 

£12.00 reduced to £5.95. 
A Poet Laureate whusc business acumen 
made him u millionaire of his day - seen 
against the people and circumstances which 
made such success possible. 


middle eastern 
studies 


CC166: A CRISIS OF IDENTITY. Professor 
Dan V. Segre. Oxford University Press. 

£6.50 reduced to £3.95. 
‘it is a masterly guide to the complexities of 
Israeli society - provocative, cool and thought- 
ful.’ - British Book News. 


E17: ISLAMIC PAINTING. David Talbot 
Rice. Edinburgh University Press. 

£6.50 reduced to £3.25. 
‘A comprehensive and connected story of the 
art of painting under the Muslims/ - Islamic 
Culture. 


EI8: THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF 
ISLAMIC THOUGHT. W. Montgomery Wati. 
Edinburgh University Press. 

£IS.00 reduced to £7,50. 
'A great contribution to scholarly research 
into the intellectual movements of Islam/ 
Asian Affairs. 


I Cl IK: RUSSIAN MINSTRELS: A History of FOB: JAZZ: A 
the Sknmurokhi. Russell Zgubi. Oxford Uni- IJenl. 
versus Press. £15.00 reduced lu £8.95. • „ history 

These prnfi-viinn.tl entertainers of medieval comes replete 
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FOB: JAZZ: A History. Frank Tirro. J. M. 
bent. £15.00 reduced to £7.50. 


Russia Ur. Zgutii traces the history from their 
pre-cliristian origins in the J 7th Century. 

CC1I9: THE EPIC IN THE MAKING. Sveta- 
7ar Koljcvlc. Oxford University Press. 

£25.00 reduced (0 £9.95. 
Studies the genesis und the achievement of 
Serbo-Croat oral epic poems in their specific 
linguistics, social and historical context. 


CCI71: OXFORD COMPANION TO SPAN- 
ISH LITERATURE. V. Ward. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £1 1.50 reduced to £5.95. 

‘This snlcndid hook is an cncylopcdic guide to 
Spanish writing, American us well as Iberian, 
with nn admirable bibliographical infrastruc- 
ture.’ - The Economist. 


€C98: KOTOSIXIN’S RUSSIA IN THE 
REIGN OF ALEKSEJ MIXAJLOVIC. A. E. 
Pennington. Oxford University Press. 

£65.00 reduced to £30.00. 
The definitive edition of a text of unique 
importance for students nf the Russian lan- 
guage. nnd 17th Century Russia. 

CC99: A HISTORY OF MODERN GREEK 
LITERATURE. Linos Polltls. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £12.50 reduced (0 £5.95, 

\ . . compactly written and scholarly survey 
which covers (he development of modern 
Greek literature from the eleventh century 
until almost the present day/ - The Times 
Educational Supplement. 


'. . . a history both lively and dependable: it 
comes replete with photographs, discog- 
raphies, a glossary, a mammoth bibliography, 
and transcriptions of ten noteworthy solos.' - 
Daily Telegraph. 

R01: ANTON VON WEBERN: A CHRONI- 
CLE OF IHS LIFE AND WORK. Hans Mol- 
denhnuer. Victor Gnllancz. 

£20.00 reduced to £10,00. 
•A lowering biographical achievement - Hans 
Keller. Spectator. 


R02: A COMPANION TO TWENTIETH 
CENTURY OPERA. George Marlin. Victor 
Gnllancz. £9.50 reduced to £5.00. 

‘A vital uddilion to any opera-goer's library/ 
- Oxford Times. 

R03: THE DRAMATIC GENIUS OF VERDI. 
VOL I: NABUCCO TO LA TRAVIATA. Vln- 
cent Godefroy. Victor Gollancz. 

£6.00 reduced to £3.50. 
'Brilliant' - Philip Hopc-Wnllace. - Guardian. 

R04: THE DRAMATIC GENIUS OF VERDI. 
VOL il: I VESPRI SICILIANI TO PAL- 
STAFF. Vincent GoddVoy. Victor Gollancz. 

£7.50 reduced to £3.50. 
‘A very personal, illuminating and perceptive 
interpretation/ - The Times. 


R05: ELGAR AS 1 KNEW HIM. W. H. Reed. 
Victor Gollancz. £6.50 reduced to £3.00. 


Til: RABELAIS. Professor M. A, Screech. 
Duckworth. £35.00 reduced to £17.50. 

modern languages detection.^- Peter Burke .?‘*Will undoubtedly 

- c remain as essential book for years/ - Douglas 

Johnson. 


U13: THE READER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD DRAMA. John Gamer and Edward 
Quinn. Methuen. £34.00 reduced to £17.50. 
The reference book covers the drama of all 
five continents from Its historical origins to 
the present day. 


Literature/Fiction 


S19: AN H. G. WELLS COMPANION: A 
Guide to the Novels, Romances and Short 
Stories. J. R. Hammond. Macmillan Press 
Ltd. £12,00 reduced to £5.95. 

A critical survey of some fifty foil-length 
works of fiction, placed iri the context of 
Wells’s life and times. 

S23: A BRONTfi COMPANION, LITERARY 
ASSESSMENT, BACKGROUND AND RE- 
FERENCE. F. B. Pinion. Macmillan Press 
Ltd. £10.00 reduced to £5.95. 

One of a popular series of illustrated ‘com- 
panions’, this survey includes Anne ajid Brart- 
well. Complete with critical overview and ‘dic- 
tionary’. 


literature/ poetry 


PI4: THE DIVINE COMEDY, Dante AUgUrt 
■ Translated by: John Ciardl. W. W. Norton & 
Company, . £22,00 reduced to £11.00. 

- A brilliant translation'. of ione of the: great 
classics of . Western literature. Described^ by 
Archibald MacLeish as 'a spectacular achieve - 
' ment' and by Dudley Fitts as ,’a version definl- 

■ tive for our time' ' / f v 

, S31: THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
• POEMS OF W. B; YEATS,; Edited ty P| Aftt 
and R.' K. Alspach. iThe Macmillan Press Ltd. . 

• £30.00 reduced to £15.00. 

. • This complete tfoileption of Yeat’s poetry . i$ g , 

■ worthy icornpanibn?.voli|m6 to the Vanbrum 

‘ Edition of; PUys.; 920pp. "/■ ;• 

: .. • li ; > y : .'\ 


C114: LANCELOT DU LAC: The Non Cyclic 
Old French Prose Romance. Elspeth Kennedy. 
Oxford University Press. 

£65.00 reduced to £30.00 (two volumes). 
This is the first edition to give the non-cydic 
form of the Prose Lancelot in its entirety. 

CCI00: THE POETRY OF JEAN DE LA 
CEPPEDE. P. A. Chilton. Oxford University 
Press. £15.00 reduced to £4.95. 

‘illuminates the coherence and solidity of the 
Theoremes and enriches the reader’s under- 
standing of them.’ - Modern Language Re- 
view. 

CClOlr HUMOUR IN THE WORKS OF 
MARCEL PROUST. Maya Slater. Oxford 
University Press. £12.50 reduced to £4.95. 
‘The copious referenced to Proustian texts 
give ample evidence of total familiarity with 
the material and of shrewd critical judge- 
ment.’ - Notes and Queries. 


CCI02: WOMAN TRIUMPHANT! Feminism 
in French Literature 1610-1652. Ian Maclean. 
Oxford University Press. 

£18.00 reduced to £8.50. 

‘This substantial and particularly well pro- 
duced study make a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge and understanding of the baro- 
que period of French literature/ - Flench 
Studies. 

CC103: CARDINAL DE RETZ-. The Ambi- 
guities of a seventeenth century mind. Derek 
A. Watts. Oxford University Press. 

£16.50 reduced to £7.50. 

The first detailed study in English of the 
writings of one of the chief. instigators of the 
' French rebellion (1649-?53). >. 

CC104: FLAUBERT AND AN ENGLISH 
.GOVERNESS. Hermla Oliver. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. • £12.50 reduced to £4.95. 

'this book toils us more about F}aubert than 
all the new critics combined/ - Forutn for 
Modern Language Studies. • • • 

fcC115: THOMAS MANN: The Uses of Tradi- ' 
tion. T. J, Reed. Oxford University, Press. ■ 

£15.00 reduced to ' £5,95, 

|By any standards, Mr. Reejd has given iis. a 
: major book. Superbly documented; admirably 
differentiated and intellectually rigorous.’ - 
Modern Languages Review. 

CC117: THE BERLIN NOVELS ' OF 

THEODOR FONTANE. H.-B. Garland. Ox- 
ford University. Press. • ■ "• . . : : 

i'r ‘ ■ • : - £i.5,50:rediiced to £7.50. ; 

PJsljbssing the eleven : Fontane novels set fit ' 
Berifov Garland sees Fohtane as an expcrl 1 - ■; 
enced observer of social forces- attd a fonnois- 
sbur of. the intrincies of the human hOOrt.ana . 
/.mind. . ■' 


CC116: TOWARDS UTOPIA: A Study of 
Brecht. Keith Dickson. Oxford University 
Press. £15.00 reduced to £7.50. 

‘Dickson's critical study, giving quotations in 
the original, with appended translations, is 
readable, scholarly, and extremely useful.’ - 
77je New Statesman. 


music 


AA10< MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH SONGS. E. 
J. Dobson and F. W. Harrison. 

£25.00 reduced to £10.00. 
Presents for the first time the entire corpus oi 
songs with English texts up to about 1400. 

D07: CHORAL MUSIC. Ray Robinson. W. 
W. Norton & Company. . 

£25.00 reduced to £12.50. 


£25.00 reduced to £12.50. 
This anthology presents a survey of choral 
music from Gregorian chant to the present. It 
is. a guide to (he development of the choral 


)riqn chant to the present. It 


D10: YESTERDAYS; Popular Music In 
America.Charlcs Hamm. ■ W. W. Norton & 
Company. ■ £15.95 reduced to £7.98. 

In this delightfully written and informative 
book. Charles Hamm contends that American 
popular song has a continuous and coherent 
history spanning 200 years,, and. adds some 
cogent observations on the nature of popular 


cogent obseivalii 
song as a genre 


'A lively portrait of n man most unlike the 
conventional notion of a great composer/ - 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor. - Sunday Times. 


R06: THE ENGLISH MUSICAL RENAISS- 
ANCE. Peter J. Piric. Victor Gollancz. 

£8.50 reduced to £4.00. 
‘A chronicle of twentieth century British com- 
posers and their works. ‘ The most stimulating 
historical book of the year. 1 - Classical Music 
Weekly. 

R07: MANUEL DE FALLA AND THE SPAN- 
ISH MUSICAL RENAISSANCE. Burnell 
James. Victor Gollancz. 

1 £6.95 reduced to £3.00. 

A work that offers many mature insights and 
fills a definite gap in musical literature. 

ROB: MONTEVERDI: CREATOR OF MOD- 
ERN MUSIC. Leo Schrade. Victor Gollancz. 

£7.50 reduced to £3.00. 
‘Scholars and libraries must all have 
. monsely learned’ - Eric Blom. Observer. 

R09: PAUL HINDEMITH: THE MAN BE- 
HIND THE MUSIC. Geoffrey Skelton. 
Victor Gollancz., £6.00 reduced to £3.50. 
A foil biography, the fipst to be written in 
English. ... 

RIO; TWO BEETHOVEN SKETCHBOOKS. 
Gustav Nottebohm (Editors.) Victor Gollancz. 

£6.50 reduced to £2.50. 
These commentaries cover the sketchbooks oi 
1802 and 1803, 'Unequivocally .to be wel- 
comed/ - Bayah Northcott, Sunday Tele- 
graph. ... 


F05: BIZET (Master Musicians Series). Win- 
ton Dean. J. M. Dent. £5.95 reduced to £3.00. 
This, biography is a delight to read-. ... the 
analysis of Ine music is scholarly and imagina- 
tive, - Afiui'c Teacher. \ , j- \ 


FOlt MONTEVERDI (Master - 
Series)* Denis Arnold, J. M. Dent. 

£5.95 reduced to £3.00. 

\ . . both scholarly and readable, stire to be 
enjoyed by both the professional musician and 
■ the intelligent amateur*. ~ Making Music. 

F02; GRIEG (Master Musicians Series), John 
Horton. J. M. Dent. £5,95 reduced to £3.00. 

, an admirably well-balanced account.’ - 
The Music Review.. 1 . icholariy and valu-. 
able for, [.reference' and 'of real interest to, the 
general 1 reader/ - Miuteal .Times. ; . 

F63: TCHIAKOVSKY (Master. Musklnns 
Series). Edward Garden. J. M, pent. . 

: £5.95 reduced to £J,00. : 
. 5. . . a skilfully written and sensitive book tirat 
fills a surprising but very real gap in available 
literature on music/ Music and Lcitets. , ; 

. F04: WAGNER (Master Musicians Scrips). 

Robert L, Jacobs. J..M. Deot. . . *• 

i .?• £5.95 repuced to £3.00. 

../Discussion of the music Is first-rate arid . 

; jl^ely toi.deyelop in the roede^a sound appre-. 
- ciatipn; of Wagner’s style and achievements.' - 
’ Music Teacher. 


F06: HAVDN (Master Kfusichms ^Series). > 
Rosemary Hughes;.-!.' M.' Dpht. - - 

. £5.95‘ reduced, to £3.00, 

‘. . . a classic . an entertaining biography 
and a knowledgeable and sympathetic assess- 
ment/ ‘-Composer.. 

won national anthems of- the 

WORLD. T, M. Carl ledge, W. L. Reed. 
Martin Shaw and Henry Coleman. Blandford 
Pre ss.' , . : £10,50.reduced tq £4.li5. 

The ‘ defihitive guide jo ,184 National 
Anthems, with 'Music, .Lyrics arid bkckgrbatld 
infopnatipij.. •• ' \ t -. : 

Tt2i MAJOr AND MINOR, br, M. .Canter. 
Duckwortli. ■ £24.00 reduced (q £6.00. 

1980.^76pp. ‘An admirably, varied and intelli- 
gent group of essays on musical topics.' - 
Musical America. 


T09) THESAURUS OF SCALES AND MELO- 
DIC PATTERNS, N. Stonlmsky. Dackworth.' * 
’ \ ' y ’ £24,00 reduced to £9.00, 

. 1^75. 256pj> of music examples. ‘An Sfetound- 
ing feat of invention.' . , mv$!uable for all' . / 
students of music/ - Leonard Bernstein, y. 
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T10: Tire RECORD OF SINKING Vol. II. 
Michael Scoll. Duckworth. 

£24.00 reduced (o £8.00. 
1979. 272 pages. Comprehensive guide to 
singing on record from 1914 to 1925, with 
over 200 illustrations. 


philosophy 


B02: THE CENTRAL TEXTS OF WITTGEN- 
STEIN. G. Brand. Basil Blackwell Publisher. 

£14.00 reduced to £5.95. 
A selection and paraphrasing of central texts 
taken from the whole range of Wittgenstein’s 
work, constructed in a systematic framework. 

E19: HUME'S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. 
John Brfcke. Edinburgh University Press. 

£12.00 reduced to £6.00. 
A detailed study of Hume's views on the 
nature of self, personal identity, mind and 
body, introspective awareness, and concepts. 

E20i NATURAL LOGIC. NcU Tennant. Edin- 
burgh Univcrcity Press. 

£9.00 reduced to £4.50. 
An introduction to first-order logic, which 
goes on to study all tha major postulates of 
motalogic and metamathemalics. 

E2I: KANT'S CRITICISM OF METAPHY- 
SICS. W. H. Walsh. Edinburgh University 
Press. £7.50 reduced to £3.75. 

This is without doubt the finest basic text for 
standard Kant courses that is now available.’ 
Philosophical Q. 

MMs LOGIC AS A POSITIVE SCIENCE. 
Galvano Della VolpC. New Left Books. 

£9.50 reduced to £4.50. 


CC 107: CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY: 

Memoirs 1919-1949. Wang Fan-Ifsl. Oxford 
University Press. £15.00 reduced to £7.95. 
The only published account from a Trotskyist 
viewpoint of this turbulent period of Chinese 
history. 

Dll: JIMMY CARTER: In Search of the 
White House. Betty Glad. W. W. Norton & 
Company. £16.00 reduced to £8.00. 

This carefully researched biography of the 
39lh American president highlights Jimmy 
Carter’s education, his time in the Navy ana 
whole political career. 


S17: FOR MAO. Philip Corrigan, Harvie 
Ramsay and Derek Sayer. Macmillan Press 
Lid. £12.00 reduced to £5.95. 


D06: SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS Of LAN- 
GUAGE AND THOUGHT. David Olson. W. 


W. Norton & Company. 

£13.15 reduced to £6.58. 

This festschrift for Jerome Bruner highlights 
the social, personal and interpersonal bases of 
human cognition, reflecting dominant themes 
in Bruner's work. 


An enthusiastic yet serious assessment of Mao 
Tsc-Tung’s contribution to Marxist theory in 
terms of contemporary events in China. 


children ’s poetry 


and Hegel. 

S25: HAPPINESS. Elizabeth Teller. Macmil- 
lan Press. . £9.00 reduced to £2.95. 

An analysis of the two concepts - the life 
which pleases and the life Worth living - and 
tlte relationship between them. 

TOll TRUTH AND OTHER ENIGMAS. Prof. 
M. Dummelt, Duckworth. 

£28.00 reduced to £14.00. 
1978. 'Substantial and important ... a 
splendid book.* - Stuart Hampshire. 

T08: KUNDREp YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor J. Passmore. Duckworth. 

• £18.00 reduced to £9.00. 
MS?' The- best history of modem 

BcoSwrtS' An ndlspCfYsnb,fi classic.’ - The 

U09i A PREFACE TO SARTRE. Dominick La 
Capra. Methuen. £6.95 reduced to £3.50. 

A critical introduction of Sartre’s literary and 
philosophical writings. 

Z|3j LAYAYOGA: An Advanced Method of : 
Concentration. Shy am Stindar Goswaml. 
RpUtNgc A Kegan Paul, . . 

. i •• • £17.50 reduced- to £9,95, 

One of (ho foremost plbneers of yoga in the 
West presents Loyayoga in its original forms: 
a scholarly and practical study.. . . 


Z0I; POEMS BY CHILDREN. Chosen by 
Michael Baldwin. Decorated by Michael Fore- 
man. Rout ledge A Kegan Paul. 

£4.50 reduced to £2.50. 
Poems from all over the British Isles: the 
result is a delightful book of poetry in its own 
right. 


Z02: THOSE FIRST AFFECTIONS. Poems 
Collected and introduced by Timothy Rogers 
with a fbreward by Charles Causley. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. £5.95 reduced to £3.50. 
An anthology of poems composed between 
the axes of two and eight, illustrated by a 
selection of children's drawings. 


psychology/ 

psychiatry 


B“:'tHEMES OF WORK AND LOVE IN 
ADULTHOOD, N. Smelser and E. Erlkson. 
Qrant McIntyre Ltd. £14.00 reduced to £4.50. 
Freud|& famous definition of psychological 
maturity focuses this examination of the domi- 
nant themes of adult life. *. . . rich in new 
insights'. - TLS 


B10! SEXUAL ANXIETY. E. Carlton. Martin 
Robertson Ltd . £15.00 reduced to £4,50. 

A thoughtful and sympathetic discussion of 
male impotence - perhaps the most common 
sexual problem in the western world. 


PSYCHIATRISTS, Donald 
Light. W. W,. Norton A Company, 

• £15.00 reduced to £7.50. 
Examines -what sort of people become. 


Z08: TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGIES. 
Edited by Charles T. Tart. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. £12.50 reduced to £5.00. 

Ten contributors translate mystical traditions 
- spanning the range from Zen Buddhism to 
Sufism to Western magic - into the language 
of science. 


FF6: CANCER CARE: A Personal Guide. 
Harold Glucksberg, MD and Jack W. Singer, 
MD. The Johns Hopkins University Press. 

£8.50 reduced to £4.25. 
A book that espouses no offbeat approaches 
or radical solutions but honestly, realistically 
and reassuringly talks about cancer. 


sociology 


DD02: THE WHITE MEN. Jolla Blackburn. 
Orbis Publishing. £6.75 reduced to £3.25. 

An original anthology of the first impressions 
made by the white men on the coloured 
peoples they colonized. 246 x 189 mm. 192 

K , with 40 colour end 50 black and white 
ations. 

E08: CRIME AND INSANITY IN ENGLAND. 
N. D. Walker. Edinburgh University Press. 

£17.50 set -reduced to £8.75 the set. 
A two-volume study of the attitude of the 
Law to mentally-disordered criminals, from 
Saxon times to the present Mental Health 
Act. 

E22: ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF CIVIL 
SOCIETY, 1767. Adam Ferguson. Edinburgh 
University Press. £5.00 reduced to £2.50. 

D. Forbes' new edition of a classic that fore- 
saw the opening gulf between capital and 
labour and the social consequences of mater- 
ialism. 


E23: LANGUAGE, SOCIAL CLASS AND 
EDUCATION. R. K. S. Macaulay. Edinburgh 
University Press. £8.00 reduced to £4.00. 


sti.au reauced to £4,54 
*■ -.;. a worthwhile piece of sound scholar^ 
which makes a useful contribution ^ L 
understanding of Newman and the Or£ 
Movement.' Journal of Theological Stiff 

CC165: LETTERS OF WESLEY VOLUM* 
M: Letters 1. J. Wesley. Oxford H 
Press. £35.00 reduced tojSSEB 

‘a triumph of scholarship and editina 
Anart from its importance ... this is a ^ 
vellous book to browse in.' - Churchmen 

T02: NEW STUDIES IN THEOLOGY JW 
S. Sykes. Duckworth. ' nm ‘ 

£22.00 reduced to £6.00, 
1980. 200pp. Conspectus of new work oa 
fundamental, doctrinal and svatemafr 
theology. 


T04: JEROME. Dr. J. N. D. Kelly. Duck- 
worth. £24.00 reduced to £9.00, 

1975. 366pp. First modem critical biography 
of this early Church Father. ‘A masterpfeced 
scholarship.’ - Sunday Telegraph. 


T05: ECSTASY AND THE PRAISE OF F0L 
LY. Prof M. A. Screech. Duckworth. 

£24.00 reduced to £1100, 
1980. 288pp. The best book yet written about 
the personal religion of Erasmus.’ - Janus 
McConica. ‘Vast erudition.’ - A . H. T. Levi 
TLS. 


T19: SKILFUL MEANS. Dr. M. Pye. Duck- 
worth. £32.00 reduced to £9.00. 

1979. 244pp. Exploration of a central idea oi 
Mahayana Buddhism. ‘A major contribution 
to the understanding of Buddhism.’ - Ntaian 
Smart. 


women ’s studies 


B15: WOMEN CONFINED. A. Oakley. Mar- 
tin Robertson Ltd. £16.50 reduced to £7.50. 

'Welcome to a superb study of what it is like 
to have a baby In Britain today . . - Not 
Society, 


BJ7: SEXISM AND THE LAW. A. Sachs and 
J. H. Wilson. Martin Robertson Ltd. 

£4.50 reduced to £1.50 (paperback). 
'. . . (a) work of considerable novelty tod 
importance.’ - New Statesman. 


i , ' reduced to JB.tjb, 

X , ; - wje -as first the 

^felyto'of Tevoidtkm aridithen the architect 
■ !• ■]■-: ; : ^ inspiration q yfhole i^atjop. ■. -f 

AND -tarttglf .jtf 

.-I 1 •- Bartirbok wtd Cy HoR. M«rHn ! 

'' 15*50 redulrtd to £5.95. 

QJf^rifatiortof the neyv varieties' 




i on law -and 




. : — -r.- UVHI muwo U1 Uio 

... Atlantic. ..... 

SYMBOLS AND SENTIMENTS! Cross- 
cultural studies In symbolism. Joan G. Lewis 
(Editor). Academic Press.' 

£19.40 reduced to £9.50. 

: A . Wide-ranging account of symbolism as con- 
ceded, by. psyc^ . , 

: ^ON REWMkNQ A- *ERs 6 NaL SCIB fc 

; -llSTi Interactive .Copi|mter'i)idia3^ of%- 

Wortd^MuSS L.'G, 

: Shaw. Academic Press, - ; 

' : , ' . / £12.00 reduced to £5.00. 

Describes in .extension of personal construct 
psychology t6 new areas of practical fmport- 

■ ance. v s.- -• 

■ pF. klJTfir. tor ^ i 

SWfr t>hckwdrth. ! ■ £8.95 reduced to Sp,'-:. 

;Vl^. .3()6pp, Unique jccourtt - of a case- of ' 

'■-gSrSfe^ ?- ■ * MECHANISMS OF 
PERCEPTION, professor R. Gregory. Duck- ; 

;! . £32,00 S k 


c*e. DAnnm imponancc.’ - New Statesman. 

S18: SPORT AND SOCIETY IN MODERN 
FRANCE. Richard Holt.' The Macmillan Press ' 

Ltd. £20.00 reduced to £7.95. 

The passions and rivalries engendered by such 

KM miscellaneous 

soaal history. 

^kSK. J. G. T03: THE GAME OF TAROT. Prof. M 
by Ernest' Geliner. Dummett. Duckworth. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. - £45.00 reduced to £20.« 

Takina culture and IffMinm. . »i. ' / .' M8Q. 632pp. Large format. Illustrated (col 

ISw of “S? of the ° ur - b & w). Di&itive history of the ofd« 


-WW- vrww larval a aw«a — ' 

Dommett. Duckworth. 

£45.00 reduced to £20.06. 
1980. 632pp, Large format. Illustrated (col' 
our, b & w). Dinnitive history of the older 


]ty 


theology 

versions OF 'toe' 

' ti ? B. Metier. Oxford 

University Press; ; £13.50 redded to 

All toe iriiormfition concerned with the origin 
and transmission of translations of the New 
Testament made before AD 1000. V 

cfei^Cijau^^^ world of 

|CrogE. , A.' Peaco^.v^ord University 
l ' «0-0Q 'reduced to £5,91 

J n V suggestions for fdtbre refleo- 

&fegy thC ° °^ anS 8nd sciend8te hlike,' - ' 

RELIGIOUS COM* 
M - Oxford University 

rt « ; * 10 '50 reduced to £4,91 

the ; 

of doubt • in . religious commitment 
through a. study of NewmSi’s ideasT^ 


FF3t THE. KOREAN BUDDHIST CANON f h 
Descriptive Catalogue. Lewis R. Laocad^- 
University of California Press. 

. £31.50 reduced to £15.71; 
Scholars and students will find it a convenient 
. guide for research In Buddhist Literature- 4 

FF12: GENETIC DISORDERS AMONG THE 
JEWISH PEOPLE, Richard M. Goodman, 
MD. The Johns Hopkins University Press, 

. £17.50 reduced to «* 7 ?' 
Over one hundred medical disoidonl are ^ 5 " 
cussed according to their occurrence in ^he 
.World’s Jewish communities. . 

FF7r THE LAST CHANGE, ENERGY BOOK- 
■ Owen Phillips. The Johns Hopkins- University 
Press. £5.95 reduced to £2.»- 

For all whp want .to know whylhe ‘ligh^’ 
go out, and when . . 

EWl BIRDS OP • lyi/^PB WoRLft. Dtoa* 1 
Goodwhj. Cornell University Press.' ' • 

A- • :• .i : - £9-95 ^educed %£3*?6‘ 

'Birds of Man's World U S charming 
learning arid Original observation.’ n l - ne 
' Observer. i- . +-- : r .; . . ''i • ' 
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Ambuscading the amiable 


By Stephen Fender 

Fear and Loathing In Las Vegas 
The Gate at the Latchmere 


Early in 1971 the American journal- 
ist Hunter S. Thompson went to 
Southern California to investigate 
the death of the radical Chicano 
news director of a bilingual local 
television station. Ruben Salozer had 
been sitting in a bar in East Los 
Angeles when a County Sheriffs de- 
puty fired a CS gas canister into the 
room, and blew the top of his head 
off. Thompson's "Strange Rumblings 
in Aztlon , first published in Rolling 
Stone in April of that year and later 
reprinted in the collection of his 
"straight" journalism called The Great 
Shark Hunt, traces the futile efforts 
made by the police to cover up the 
story, and the growing violence of 
the alienated Chicanos as they came 
to realize that no one would be 
punished for the death of their 
champion. Caught between the in- 
creasing expectations and hostility of 
the oppressed community and the 
growing awareness that American 
police are capable, not just of evad- 
ing awkward questions, but actually 
killing the people who ask them, 
Thompson and the lawyer Oscar 
Acosta escaped to a long weekend in 
Las Vegas. 

Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas, 
the result of this bolt for air, should 
therefore be read as an interlude in 
the enquiry into the death of Salazer 
- a fantasy to supplant the gruesome 
reality of Los Angeles, ana also as 
"gonzo journalism” (that is, deliber- 
ately distorted, rhetorically height- 
ened reportage) rather than' the 
straight coverage of the rear world. 
Thompson himself called Jt "a failed 
experiment " (his italics) and tie is 
right. As the much advertised "sav- 
age journey to the heart of the 
American dream", Fear and Loath- 
ing is bogus. Its mainspring is Los 
Angeles, not Las Vegas, and its state 
of revulsion Is chiefly induced by 
drugs taken In order to escape that 


ugly reality further west. The targets 
of its . supposed satire - the sad, 
square middle-Americans who take 
pleasure In Las Vegas - turn out to 
be no more threatening than the 
Sunday-school outing which Tom 
Sawyer "ambuscaded" in Huck- 
leberry Finn. The book is interesting 
mainly as a symptom of a state ot 
mind. In whlcn tne paranoid fear of 
being arrested for fraud, or for the 
possession of firearms and the use of 
drugs 1 b forever not being confirmed 
by the Incomprehension, blnndness 
or even amiability of hoteliers and 
local constabulary. 

Adapted by Lou Stein for the 
Gate Theatre Club in its new 
theatre-restaurant complex in Bat- 


tersea, Fear and Loathing looks less 
savage than ever. As a thematically 
related introduction to the show, the 
restaurant serves delicious tacos (at 
two for £3 they are slightly more 
expensive than in the barrio of East 
Los Angeles), as well as guacamolc, 
refried beans, pecan pie, margharitas 
and tequila sunrises. The theatre it- 
self is tiny and described as “ex- 
perimental although its layout is the 
conventional one of banked seats 
with the stage at one end. Even 
without scenery the actors barely 
have room (0 move, and the produc- 
tion designer Wallace Heim aoes her 
best with a sort of conjurer’s ward- 
robe of hinged beds and walls, and 
two fibreglass car bonnets that fold 
up into a backdrop. 

- Then there is the adaptation itself. 
The big question was how Lou Stein 
would externalize the state of being 
high on drugs. The answer is, he 
doesn't try. Again, this may be 
something to do with the lack of 
space, whereas a truly experimental 
theatre company of the 1960s - say, 
[he La Mama troupe - might have 
mimed hallucinations in a swirl of 
dance and strobe lights, Stein settles 
for the static, literary contrivance of 
splitting Thompson and his "gonzo" 
aoppelgflnger Raoul Duke into a 
narrator and an actor. But even this 
limited device is not used to its full- 
est extent; the two functions are not 
divided as between internal 8nd ex- 
ternal realities, or paranoid expec- 
tation and bland actuality, but be- 
tween dialogue and recitative. The 
narrator is there mainly to provide 
continuity. Thus revered and sup- 
ported, the text becomes realistic, 
naturalized, domesticated. 

The real problem is the assump- 
tion shared by producer, actors and 
even audience; that they are dealing 
with a classic “statement" about 
America in the early 1970s, and that 
if Fear and Loathing could somehow 
be enshrined in a conventional stage 
production, it could be left to tell its 
own story, whereas the real interest 
In the narrative is in the contradic- 
tions that emerge when it is put back 
in Us proper compositional context. 
A more fitting stage version would 
have found a way of taking the clas- 
sic object, so misleadingly conceived 
as self-sufficient satire, to pieces. As 
it is, the very virtues of the Latch- 
mere production, its pace, timing 
and professionalism, convert the 
"gonzo" experiment Into the well- 
, made play. Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas is at the Gate at the Latch- 
mere until March $. . 

Strlcfly Entre Nous, a play for two 
actors about the ''work, sex-tife, poli- 
tics, religion, ageing and death” of W. 
H. Auden opened at the Birmingham 
Repertory Studio Theatre on February 
10. The play, which will run until 
March 6, is written by Vince Foxall and 
directed by Bill Pryde. 
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Raoul Duke f Hunter S. Thompson) and his 300-pound Samoan attorney 
Oscar Acosta in their white Cadillac convertible (The Shark). One of 
Ralph Steadman's illustrations for the serialization of Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas, It is reproduced from the fourth anniversary issue of Rolling 
Stone (November H, 1971). 

In degradation and despair 

gag ^ BB gg - overcome and trampled upon a scr- 

n.. ru in 11 vant, and declared that he was set- 

By Manley Wells tins off to kill his one remaining son. 

— a ‘Tirat at nurse", he was met by the 

A Yorkshire Tragedy Master of a College with the words 

On the Great Road "How is'l with you, sir? Methinks 

mj u„ir Tk M (M you look of n distracted colour." 

Old Half Moon Theatre fj amjen Glomus, in an over- 

~ ■' 5= ■— rhetorical, vocally self-conscious per- 

The Yorick Theatre Company, newly form ance, does little to invest the 
formed, admirably declares an aim character with reality. He is not 
to perform “neglected classics home helped by an awkwardly articulated, 
grow and foreign and stretching s ‘ ow : over-cautious production style, 
from the wealth of Elizabethan dra- Predominantly black, authentically 
ma up to. say, Lorca and Brecht". It Jacobean costumes make a drab un- 
makes a start with Michael Batz’s pression before a black screen and | 
productions of two intelligently 2 n black playing area. But 

chosen plays, both of genuine in- Collier as the ever-laving wife 

terest, and forming a good double achieves pathetic intensity in a care- 
bill because, though different in Mly controfled performance weM 
many respects, they have points in !° t,,e ? mal1 auditorium, and 

common, and because each has a violence is appropriately sick- 

playing-time of under an hour. ening. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy was pub- A Yorkshire Tragedy , 

llshed in 1608 with a title-page Chekhov s curly nlay On the Great 
ascription to “W. Shakespeare** and ? oad £ adapted from a. prose narra- 
tho claim' that it had been acted by * ive » ,^Vu 0W 5 S10rt 5tor T J n A 1 }' 
the King's Men at the Globe as part Wmn • »«*»■" cens > °[, found 

of a quadruple bill. It was not in- joq sordid for representation, and 
eluded in the First F61io, and its banned it, ft too has as its central 
addition, with other apocryphal character a man, once prosperous 
plays, to 'the Third Folio in 1664 a ," d respected, reduced to degrada- 
adds no weight to the ascription, «° n d «pair, but whereas he 
whirh mmt sctinlnrs now tnke to be Elizabethan husband s condemnation 


A Splendid Documentary History of the 
“Other” Founding Fathers ; ; i : • 

The Complete Anti-Federalist 

edited by HERBERT J STORING 
with the tusislanct ^Murray Diy . 

The Anti-Federalists, in Storing’s view, afe entitled to be considered among the 
Founding Fathers of the United St$tea of America- (or it was largely due to their 
efforts that the Constitution yva* so quickly amended to include 'a bill of rights. 
This unprecedented collection of documents - newspaper articles and letters, 
pamphlets, essays, speeches, and, manuscript notes '"presents die arguments of 
tHe Anti-Federalists and should restore them to their proper place iq history. 
Many of their anxieties have a decidedly topical ring: they worried about the 
expense of big government, taxation, the grbwth of power aiid influence Iti 
Washington, dishonest politicians, military spending, and their responses arc 
preserved, uhdimjnished, ih this monumental work. 1 

Seven-volume set, 1.865 pages, £122,50,' available February 1982. : 
(Vohjpu 1, "Whpt iht Anii-Ftderalisfs juert faf, is available in papetha(k,, at 63.50,) 

The University of Chicago Press 

. ^^V/^di^BuckinghaijHPgl^ 


By Stanley Wells 

A Yorkshire Tragedy 
On the Great Road 

Old Half Moon Theatre 

The Yorick Theatre Company, newly 
formed, admirably declares an aim 
to perform “neglected classics home 
arown and foreign and stretching 
from the wealth of Elizabethan dra- 
ma up to, say, Lorca and Brecht”. It 
makes a start with Michael Batz’s 
productions of two intelligently 
chosen plays, both of genuine in- 
terest, and forming a good double 
bill because, though different in 
many respects, they have points in 
common, and because each has a 
playing-time of under an hour. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy was pub- 
lished in 1608 with a title-page 
ascription to *‘W. Shakespeare*' and 
the claim that it had been acted by 
the King’s Men at the' Globe as part 
of a quadruple bill. It was not in- 
cluded in the First F61io, and its 
addition, „ with other apocryphal 
plays, to 'the Third Folio In 1664 
adds no weight to the ascription, 
which most scholars , now take to be 
a deceptive attempt to exploit 
Shakespeare’s popularity, it has 
Shakespearean features, possibly 
echoes. Like Macbeth, Its central 
character Is a formerly virtuous man 
gone to the dogs yet retaining a 
conscience; this one kills two of his 
own children to save them from beg- 
gary and attacks his wile in scenes 
with some resemblances to- the kill- 
ing of MacdufFs "pretty chickens 
and their dam". Like King Lear, the 
play includes a faithful servant who 
resists his master to his own cost. 
But A Yorkshire Tragedv, closely 
based on the vigorous and colourful 
description of an actual murder case 
in a pamphlet of 1605 written soon 
after the event, is ipiShakespqarean 
in language and structure. The open- 
ing scene is a puzzle, a false start to 
the story which some believe to be a 
later addition. Though the scene is 
lively in style and acts well, the play 
would be more intelligible without It. 
The central character - Walter CaU 
vetley in teal life, simply “Husband" 
to the play - goes off hi the end in 
penitence, prayed for by his forgiv- 
ing . wife, ta . an jndetermlnkte - fate, 
presumably because at ; the time of 
composition he had . not yet been 
tried and, executed by ia peine 'forte, 
et dure - pressing to 'death.'; He is a 
potentially fascinating .character , but : 
though (he dramatist identifies some' 
of his conflicting' impulses' ■£' family 
pride, love, for Droflier, wife, and 
children, obsessive extravagance, 
self-loathing issuing in violence - he 


of Ills wife. Is riiprely a projection of 
his self-hatred, Bortsov nos reason to 
blame the woman who frivolously 
deserted him on his wedding day. 
Hopelessly alcoholic, he comes to an 
ipri so sordid that even the host goes 
to sleep on his own .bar. Here, are 
assembled* some poor pilgrims, a 
labourer, and a thieving tramp. 
Merik. At first Bortsov’s humiliated 
pleas for drink are Ignored, but 
when in desperation he hands over a 
gold locket containing the portrait of 
the wife with whom he is still infatu- 
ated, he becomes first an object of 
interest then, as his story emerges, 
of sympathy. Merik gains interest as 
the, play progresses: a bully, a thief, 
callous: in his. treatment bf'.the pjfr 

ia.. ■ . t j i 11.^ I:.' 


has dot synthesized them into a credr 
(blev character. Abrupt 'switches of 
toni break the mqod; uoderstahd- 
ably. the audience ; laughed when, 


after the Husband had stabbed- his Jatdr of 
eldest -son, broken -x ‘ maid -servant V fallowed 
neck,: stabbed .fils secohti .son (an -drink v 


self comes to the inn, it is Merik, not 
her wronged husband, who has (0 be I 
restrained from murdering her. The 
play contains some forced exposition 
and melbdramatiq contrivance, but is 
worth seeing both ih Us own right 
and as showing Chekhov on the way 
to developing: the techniques charao- 
teristitfbf hls;. maturity’.' ; : 

The company seems more at home 
in the ' naturalism ,of this play. Da- 
mien Thomas, as Bortsov, • succeeds 
tlils time;, through cqfatfcme, mnWe- 

S and bearing; In creating n OOn- 
ng image of; the Character eiferi 
before he apepksj above all, Gregory 1 
de .Polnay as Merik has the measure 
of the prose rhythms, effortlessly 
holding the audience’s flttentlon iri si 
performance?.: of.; qitief V Authority. 
Michael BatZ's translation Is fluent 
' and ldiomaflpj .but; whether ; as trans- 
lator of director; he shduld ijibt; have - 


riepk,' stabbed ,fiis tocob'd son (an 
infant-ln-arms), ' attacked bis wife, 


fallowed one" ichfaj-aiiter .'to.' buy hi^‘ 
^dririk With pehce while', tne others 
“used copecks N •' . v 


New Oxford books: 
Philosophy 

Scientific 

Revolutions 

Edited by Ian Hacking 

This collection of essays is 
concerned with the way revolutions 
in science occur. It centres on the 
contemporary debate between 
those who offer a traditional, 
positivist and realist account of 
science and those who believe that 
the history of science supports a 
fundamentally different view of the 
way in wh ich scientific conce pts 
work. Paperback C3.5Q 
18 February Oxlord Readings 
in Philosophy 

Leibniz 

Metaphysics and 
Philosophy of Science 

Edited by R.S. Woolhouse 

This collection is addressed lo the 
two most centrally studied works of 
Leibniz, Dlscoursaon Metaphysics 
and the Correspondence wffh 
Arnautd. which together form the 
best introduction to Leibniz's 
thought. The essays cover moat of 
the central themes ol these related 
works, providing a groundwork of 
exegesis, explanation, and 
criticism essential for the student 
ol Lelbnfe and his Ideas. • 
Paperback £3.50 Oxford Readings 
in Philosophy 16 February 

Thought and 
Object 

Essays on Intentionally 

Edited by 

Andrew Woodfietd : ' 

Ther eare two aspects to any 
thought. Judgement, or belief 
about the world: that of 
representing reality correctly or 
otherwise ithe true-ialae' aspect) 
and that of influencing the subject’s 
behaviour (the ‘explanatory role' 
aspect). Both depend on the 
specific Intentional content of the 
thought.ln IheaPessays. six 
. philosophers address themselves ' 

; lo (he question of what sort of ' ■ 

' feature this Intentional conterflls, 
which seems lo operate 
simultaneously in. such different 
dimension s. Cl 6 

Seven Theories 
of Human Society 

-Tom Campbell 

■ This book startBWIthadlscusfalpri " 

of th e nature of social and political 
theory, examines thework of seven ^ 

' major theorists (Aristotle, Hobbes, '. 
r Adam SmWi. Mara, pur ft helm, : 

• vyeber s and Alfred Schulzl.and u. . 
; concludes Wfth a^onsideretionof 
'sorripofihe phlttsbphfoar Issues -■ V 
"which Underlie the miairl differences 
between the aeyen types o( social ;• 
theory, £10 paperback £3.95 

Gramsci’s 
Political Thought 

JosQphV. Femia 

The Unifying idea of Anionlb V . 
Gramsd'a famous Prison ' '■/ .. 

Notepoo/fs’ls the concept of V 

■ hegemony,* In hid study of' these, > • •• 

I rdg rngnta ry writings. pr Femia; . 

i elucldai.e8 ihe precise charapter 
;Ofthisconcept, explores its . s , " - 
. philosophical assumptions, and . 

1 sets out it 9 Implications for 

■ Gramsci's; explanation of social 
8ta6illl^'ahd his vision oft tie - . 

.revolutionary proaesS: £17.50 i . 

Oxford . . 
University Press 
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Yorkists and 
Tudors 

Sir, - Charles Ross and his re- 
viewer G. R. Elton (January 22) 
must congratulate themselves on 
having done an extremely effective 
hatchet job on Richard III and his 
defenders, but the amount of space 
employed and the venom demons- 
trated in deriding the latter have a 
curiously defensive ring. What arc 
they afraid nf? According In Elton, 
nfter the Ross biography Richard's 
defenders have “not a sparrow's leg 
to stand on* 1 , thou ah those same 
defenders know exactly what Charles 
Ross has omitted in the course of 
arriving at this result. If Richard Hi 
was ns conventional, ordinary, undis- 
tinguished and without achievements 
as Elton says, it is certainly strange 
that he should he such a controver- 
sial figure find excite such passions. 
Andreas Kalcklioff in his Richard 
HI: Sefn Lehen mtd seine Zcit thinks 


that the English appear to need their 
“wicked king" lor whnt lie calls 
“psychische Hygiene" - a sennegont 
who hears the guilt of centimes; at 
lenst as convincing an explanation as 
G. R. Elton’s suggestion that 
Richard’s defenders arc drawn from 
the ranks of those "who cannot resist 
pulling Shakespeore down"! 

Even if Richard HI was "not n 
nice man” (a phrase delightfully 
evocative of A. A. Milne's King 
John who was not a nice man, ahd 
Had his Little Ways, so that some- 
times no one spoke to him for days 
and days and days) he inspired love 
and loyalty to a remarkable degree, 
not only , in his own lifetime but, 
much more inexplicably, al the pres- 
ent time. It all depends on the point 
of view. Of course he is condemned 
on most of the contemporary evi- 
dence, but ns Charles Ross writes. 


nearly all accounts of him come from 
the South, more particularly Lon- 
don. A point which is perhaps not 
sufficiently taken into consideration 
is (hat although there Were no news- 


papers in the fifteenth century, the' 
journalistic mind, even that of the 
gutter .. press, could not have been 
absent. It is noteworthy that In his 
own private prayer in his Book of 
Hours - an anguished cry from the . 
heart which owed nothing to formal 
devouthess - Richard did not ask for 
his enemies to be overthrown, but 
that (he hatred they bore him should 
be assuaged, extinguished and 
brought to nothing. A jury brings in 
a' verdict according to' the evidence, 
but is every Juror convinced, when 
the evidence has-been conflicting,' 

. that the. whole truth, about the ac- 
cused has , been , revealed? And if 
H. G; Hanbury's "ridiculous praise 
for Richard., the, great legislator" 
ascribed “quite without' grounds” the 
.legislative initiative to the king, it 
was a misconception shared by 
Richard's contemporaries. 

Richard III would hardly expect to 
find friends among admirers of Hen-., 
ry VII - so aptly described by Paul 
Murray Kendall as the archerypic en- 
trepreneur, “shrewd, Wary, rtfs gaze 
unwaveringly on the main chance”. 


the measure of his strength." It 
would appear that Richard Ill's 
strength is assured for some time to 
come. 

ISOLDE WIGRAM. 

Meadow Bank, Little Hor&ted, 
Itck field, Sussex TN22 5TU. 

Sir, - Towards the end of his re- 
view of Charles Ross's Richard II! 
(January 22), G. R. Elton offers 
some interesting reflections on (he 
differences between Yorkist and 
early Tudor government. "Yorkshire 
failure ultimately derived from the 
dynasty's inability .to free itself from 
dependence upon some sector of the 
political nobility"; Yorkist kings did 
not become "national'' kings and did 
not understand, ns the Tudors did, 
"thnl kingship could prosper only if 
it wns efevuted above the ruck of 
aristocratic politics". 

Bui the relationship between the 
crown and the nobility (like that be- 
tween the crown und parliament) in 
the Inter fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies is better understood as a part- 
nership than as a conflict. Kings and 
noblemen had an immense and 
shnred interest in maintaining the 

J iolitical stability and social tranquil- 
ity that guaranteed the continuance 
of their privileged position at the 
npex of an hierarchical society. But 
kings were not always fathers or 
their country of whom it could be 
said (hat they ruled not in their own 
interests but for the good of their 
people. It is not difficult, for exam- 
ple, to see Henry VIII’s passion for 
Anne Boleyn, and all its consequ- 
ences, ns kingship applied for per- 
sonal ends. OT course the policies of 
the 1530s were defended as in the 
national interest, but royal propa- 
ganda, far . from being “non- 
partisan", should not be mistaken for 
troth. 

In periods of politicnl calm it is 
quite correct that few noblemen 
aspired to more thaji the enjoyment 
of their wealth ahd rank, but their 
absence from the king’s council is a 
sign more of their unwillingness to 
become, involved in the tedium of 
day-to-day administration than of 
any growing weakness. As K, B. 


Differences between Yorkist and 
early Tudor politics, perhaps more 
apparent than real, may owe more to 
the chance of the absence or pres- 
ence of princes of the blood royal, to 
the accidents of inheritance, and, 
above all. tn the personal relations 
of a king with his leading subjects as 
individuals, relations subject to all 
the vagaries of human character. 

GEORGE BERNARD. 

Department of History, The Uni- 
versity, Southampton S09 SNH. 

Georg Lukdcs 

Sir, - In reviewing the two Lukfics 
books (January 22), George Steiner 
admits to having trouble with trans- 
lation. He writes: "If the German 
translation is accurate, Lukfics quali- 
fies (he tortures whereby false con- 
fessions were exacted ... as ‘be- 
denklich’", and he offers his own 
rendering of this expression- as “giv- 
ing grounds for thoughtful concern”. 
However, bedenklicTi means “du- 
bious, doubtful, questionable, suspi- 
cious’’. Steiner's attempted transla- 
tion is incorrect and unidiomatic, to 
say the leRsl. 

Then again he has trouble with 
Leerlauf, an expression borrowed 
from the automotive world. Ein be- 
haglicher Leerlauf is simply "a com- 
fortable idling” or “coasting" which, 
incidentally, would lend an English 
translation of Lukdcs’s phrase an 
added ambiguousness; ’'the free 
world” is “Free-wheeling" , like a 
bike. “Emptiness” won’t do. A styl- 
istic dimension is lacking, I feel, and 
in the-case of Georg Lukdcs this is 1 
very important indeed. 

EVA BORNEMANN. 

A-4612 Scharten, Austria. 

Sir, - Surely George Steiner’s 
intellectual charity towards the 
late Georg Lukdcs exceeds all 
reasonable bounds? It is, for inst- 


essential qualification; he was incap- 
able of telling a good piece of writ- 
ing from a bad one. He knew all the 
important names, however, and dis- 
cussed the work of writers like 
Joyce, Proust and Kafka in terms of 
whether their literary techniques 
were “acceptable" or not - ie typical 
secret-police lit crit. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that his func- 
tion, as regards contemporary litera- 
ture, was to act as a kind of truffle 
pig - to sniff out undesirable trends 
and individuals, for the benefit of 
the party, to which he remained sla- 
vishly devoted all his life, however 
monstrous and criminal its lead- 
ership, 

His best epitaph was penned by 
Leszek Koiakowski, who napl himself 
once been a leading Marxist philos- 
opher of the Eastern bloc: “Lukdcs 
is perhaps the most striking example 
in the twentieth century of what may 
be called the betrayal of reason by 
those whose profession it is to use 
and defend it.” 

TIBOR ILVESSY. 

48 Chalcot Road, London NW1. 

John Donne 

Sir, - In the TLS of October 19, 
1967 (“A Donne Discovery”) P, G. 
Stanwood printed a Latin epiuam of 
seven elegiac couplets entitled IgnatlJ 
Loyolae dwo 6<mi, and beginning 
Qui sacer ante fuit, sanctus nunc ht- 
cipit esse. These verses were found 
ascribed to “D r Dun, Deane of 
Paules” in Durham Cathedral Hun- 
ter MS 27, f 93, a miscellany com- 
piled by Thomas Carre (d 1641), 
Vicar of Aydiffe, co Durham from 
1632 and chaplain to Stafford whom 
he attended on the scaffold. The 
. poem, an anti-Jesuit satire relating to 
- the canonization of Loyola in 1622, 
was regarded as an interesting addi- 
tion to the Donne canon because of 
its apparent connection with Donne’s 


McFarlane pointed out, noblemen 
were counsellors, not aspirants for 
office. Moreover, early Tudor kings 
remained greRfly dependent on their 
landed nobility. They relied upon 
them ‘wherever possible for the 
general supervision of their “coun- 
tries", the areas in which noblemen 
concentrated (heir holdings of land, 
a dependence which early Tudor 
kings did nothing to redace and 
much to maintain. They relied upon 
their nobility above all when they 
needed armed forces to fight a war 
or to crush a rebellion; fo.r example, 
the loyalty ,to Hehty VUI of the 
fourth earl ,of Shrewsbury during the 
Pilgrimage of Grace was crucial; 


brute power and terror often exert 
on the minds of scholars. In a series 
of brilliant and evil essays, written as 
early as 1919-1922 (published in 
book-form in 1923 as History and 
Class-Consciousness), Lukfics, in 
fact, established the theoretical 
foundations for a communist party of 
the Stalinist type, which was later to 
claim millions of victims. I hasten to 
add that Stalin, about whose own 
“Marxism” the less said the better, 
would probably not have understood 
a word of what Lukdcs was saying. 
He did not require elaborate theore- 
tical foundations; he had machine- 
guns. 

As for the criticism of. literature, 
to which Lukdcs devoted a consider- 
able part of his life, it is an unfortun- 
ate fact that, apart from the 
nineteenth-century realistic novel 
find its derivatives, Lukdiis lacked an 


prose safire, Ignatius Ids Conclave 
(1611), and it was accordingly in- 
cluded in an appendix to T, S. Hea- 
b^sjedition of that work^ (1969, pp 

Another text of the epigram, dif- 
fering Somewhat from Carre’s and 


found among William Camden’s pap- 
ers (though It is not in his hand) in 
Bodleian MS Smith 17, p 192, and 


was recorded by Peter Beal, Index of 
English Literary Manuscripts, Vol I 
(1451M625), part i, p 3S0T . . 

The tiiscoveiy of two further 
manuscript texts In the British Lib- 
rary can now support the ascription 
in the latter and prove that the epi- 
gram was in fact written by the Latin 
poet Raphael Thorius (d 1625) ahd 
has no connection with Donne. Two 
autograph versions by Thorius 
. appear In, firstly., ; Burney 368, 
f 23, among papers of Meric 
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wh 5 rc il >s ascribed i 0 
R. Th. , and, secondly, jn Sloans 
MS 1768, f 87 v, the principal rriarit 
script source for Thorius’s poems. 

The presence of the epbram 
among papers of Camden 8 ^ 
Casaubon, who were both friends of 
Thonus, is easily accounted for. Bv 
the time the poem was copied out bv 
Carre the text had been considerably 
corrupted. As for Carre's ascription 
we may remark that a contemporary 
no less than a modem scholar, might 
naturally associate such a squib with 
the well-known poet and divine who 
had written Ignatius his Conclave. 

PETER BEAL. 

18 Pnory Terrace, London NW6 
4DH. 

HILTON KELUHER. 

Department of Manuscripts, The 
British Library. . 

Codswallop 

Sir, - Perhaps you are humoroutly 
attempting to establish a regular spot 


in your correspondence columns for 
popular etymology by printing (Let- 
ters, January 29) one of the nomer- 




ous well-known suggestions for the 
origin of the ward codswallop. But 
since it is made the centre-piece of 
an ill-humoured attack by your cor- 
respondent Colin Vines on the sixth 
edition of the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary, some clarification seems to 
be required. No reputable diclloouy 
subscribes to the theory that the finl 
element derives from the name of 
the drinks-manufacturer Codd (the 
Codd bottle had ceased to be current 
in Britain before the first recorded 
use of codswallop ); no reputable dic- 
tionary records a spelling codds-, nor 
Indeed are there any examples in the 
Oxford Dictionary Department's ex- 
tensive files (the main variant is 
cod’s wallop). Amateur etymologists 
should credit lexicographers with 
having a professional Interest in 
weighing the nvailable evidence and 
rejecting the unsupportHble. . 

Your correspondent also reports 
finding inadequacies in COD ' s defi- 
nitions. The elliptical style, Inevit- 
able in a dictionary as small as 
COD, may occasionally leave some- 
thing to be desired In respect of 
felicity, but U is the result of an 
honest, and necessary attempt to 
combine accuracy with brevity. 
“Nonsense” for codswallop may « 
short, but hardly “wrong on the 
meaning”. The same exigencies w 
space produce similar, If differently 
distributed, problems in ail but the 
largest dictionaries. It is regrettable 
that the TLS should on this occaslM 
become a forum for casual and !l1 ' 
informed comments of this kind. 

ROBERT BURCHFIELD. 

Oxford University Press, 37a SI 
Giles', Oxford 0X31 3LD. .. 
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Emperors of emancipation 

By Peter Sedgwick 


BEVERLEY R. PLACZEK (Editor): 
Record of a Friendship 
The Correspondence of Wilhelm 
Reich and A. S. Neill 
429pp. Gollancz. £12.50, 

0 575 03054 2 

In 1936, when he attended a lecture 
by A. S. Neill in Oslo, and followed 
it up with dinner and a chat with 
Neill lasting late into the night, 
Wilhelm Retch was in the throes of a 
new theoretical and experimental 
orientation, and with it a change of 
colleagues and friends, which must 
have offered some welcome new 
opportunities for re-socialization fol- 
lowing the triple expulsion (from 
organized Communism, from orga- 
nized psychoanalysis, and from nis 
pereonal and intellectual homelands 
of Germany and Austria) he had 
undergone during 1933-34. Reich's 
period of sojourning in both the 
Communist and the Freudian move- 
ments In the 1920s and early 30s had 
given him nn energetic role within 
two international collectives of radic- 
al, emancipatory intention, where his 
attempt to evolve common align- 
ments between class-consciousness 
and sex-consciousness was fated to 
lead to his isolation from both of 
these anti-Establishment establish- 
ments. 

* 

Reich came very near to success in 
synthesizing the claims of psychosex- 
ual reform and political militancy as 
challengers of the repression wrought 
by the existent social order. His de- 
fence of psychoanalytic method and 
practice, suitably amended to relati- 
vize the Freudian instinct-theory and 
Oedipus-complex in the light of Marx- 
ian historical categories, appeared in 
1929 First in the theoretical journal 
of the German Communist Party and 
then in the corresponding organ of 
the CPSU itself. The network of 
advice-centres and clinics dealing 
with problems of contraception, 
child-rearing and sexual difficulty, 
founded by Reich’s movements in 
Austria ana Germany between 1927 
and 1932, enjoyed sympathy from 
the psychoanalytic as well as the par- 
ty faithful. Reich indeed claimed that 
Freud ■ himself, to whom he had a 
special access in the early 1920s as a 
favourite son and prodigy of Vien- 
nese psychoanalysis, gave him direct 
encouragement to move out Into 
socially organized sex-education as 
an alternative to analytic work with 
Individual, patients. 

All the greater, then, must have 
been the shock for Reich when the 
German Communist Party opposed 
his sex-education work among young 
people and expelled him from mem- 
bership In 1933: the year in vfolch 
the Vienna Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion, acting on behalf of Freud him- 
self, barred Reich from further parti- 
cipation in its meetings because he 
refused to give. up public lecturing 
before socialist and communist work- 
'ing-class circles. Later In the same 
year Freud refused to respond to the 
official plea from the Danish 
psychoanalysts in support of Reich’s 
attempts to stay in Denmark working 
as their colleague, The Danish gov- 
ernment soon revoked Reich’s resid- 
ence and work permit; and - he 
moved to Sweden, until unease ab- 
out the sensational combination of 
sex, politick and psychoanalysis 
associated with this unfamiliar guest 
impelled the authorities there, too, 
to refuse him a further stay. In 1934, 

. the International Psychoanalytic' 
Association Stopped listing Reich, qs 
‘ .a mepiber, probably because his re- 
cently published anti-Nazi work . The 
Mass Psychology of Fascism was 
held to endanger the:' Association’s 
German affiliatej which was ; stiil 
hoping to survive,' if it purged itself 
of leftist connections, • within , the 
ambit o( Hitler’s Reich, 

It la noteworthy that, with the ex- 

• ceptldn- of the brief continuation of 
the Sex-Pol- movement outside Cora- 

. munist auspiejes ; until 1937, Reich 
; hover baain found it possible to work 

• in a collective: organization. FolloW- 

; ini his move to the United States in 

1939, the rrioxe collegjal elemeiits of 
bis, wide interests, sucjJ as foe, train-, 
•n&r.of -therapist^v were devolved , to[ 


other Reichians. Instead of attracting 
followers and then splitting with 
them, as most schools of 
psychoanalysis have done from 
Freud to Laing, Reich seems to have 
tried to avoid any coagulation of 
disciples outside the minimum of 
technical collaborators necessary to 
keep his output going. The letters to 
Neill arc full of negative judgments 
about various aspirants to disciple- 
ship and the perils of any form of 
organization except that involved in 
specific work-tasks- For his own area 
of work Reich claimed the labora- 
tory for research into a cosmic life- 
force he called Orgone Energy. Any 
old collaborator who refused to fol- 
low him into a new demonstration of 
orgone-energy effects (from the cure 
of disease to the alteration of weath- 
er conditions) soon found it impossi- 
ble to work with Reich, who display- 
ed an almost wilful destructiveness to 
any settled pattern of common en- 
quiry. 

Coltcgialily was distinctly absent 
front the laboratory at “Orgonon” in 
Maine, where Reich assumed the 
primary responsibility for “seeing" 
the various deviant phenomena via 
his apparatus and Tor persuading 
juniors that they could see them as 
well. A confidence in the veracity of 
his own allegedly well-trained 
observation became for Reich the 
foremost bulwark against possible re- 
jection or exclusion by a control- 
collective. His primacy as a see-er of 
biological and electrical effects, with 
a literary -or artistic rather than a 
scientific conception of discovery, 
was paralleled by his development as 
a seer or sage in the ethical and 
cosmological netd, again without any 
attempt to found an institutional 
heritage. 

Neill’s association with Reich over 


the long period covered by this cor- 
respondence (1936 to 1957, the year 
of Reich's death In a United States 


jail) therefore pdses some interesting 
problems. How was U that Reich's 
evolution towards a tormented self- 
sufficiency, with communication re- 
served either for subordinates of the 
laboratory and Its technical bulletins 
or else for the posterity that would 
open up his archives, could still 
coexist with this warm relationship 
towards an independent-minded icon- 
oclast like Neill? How, given Reich’s 
refusal to countenance any contradic- 
tion and Neill’s chirpy tendency to 
speak his own mind, could such a 
relationship have continued when 
other associates of Reich, including 
the lovers or wives who helped him 
In his researches, reached an inevit- 
able point of rupture? That point, 
was almost, perhaps, reached more 
than once in the relationship with 
Neill: Reich here .suppresses the de- 
spatch of an intemperate letter to 
Summerhitl, and there goes out of 
his way to fend off tension from 
gossip or a too-charged dialogue, 
why, in Neill’s case, did he take the 
trouble to keep up good terms, while 
sacrificing virtually all other long- 
term social bonds? 

One may surmise that, in the out- 
set of the friendship before World 
War Two, there was a com- 
plementary balantc of erdssed domin- 
ance and subordination (Neill as 
Reich's patient, -but also, as Reich’s 
senior in the sexual-reform cause) 
which seems to have evened out as a 
familiarity of equals. Neill’s priority 
ps an. .ont[?authoritarian evangelist, 
tracing the origin of all. wars to the 
misery of individuals, pnd of these 
miseries to a coercive upbringing', 
was qffset by his eafeer, appren- 
ticeship to Retch in practical' matters 
of treatment-technique. He adopted 
the Reichlah “character analysis” (tel- 
e'r termed Vvegetotherapy” arid in- 
volving, a zealous intervention against 
the patient’s muscular rigidities) for 
use with adolescent at'Sutamerhill, 
and, while professing agnosticism ab- 
out the more recondite reaches of 
Orgone' Energy- itself, folly accepted 
Reich’s: transition, already under way 

t the time pf tbleir. Oslo ^meeting, 
m a maverick genre of psybhdanaly- 
sis td a comprehensive attempt to 
reshape biology and physics. 


Neill's divergencies from the true 
path of orgonumic discovery posed 
no threut to their evolving harmony. 
Neill, after all, was u professional 
educator using Reichian methods as 
an applied art: he claimed no exper- 
tise in laboratory techniques, and 
never raised the’ most elementary 
query about Reich's grasp of biology 
or other sciences. To Reich's inces- 
sant pressure on him to get hold of 
an Orgone Accumulator - the cup- 
board lined with metal on (he inside 
and wood on the outside, inside 
which all true Reichians sal daily for 
the sake of their psychic and physical 
health - Neill offered the excuses of 
wartime shortage of materials and 
then, when Reich had one shipped 
across the Atlantic to him, blamed 
its inefficacy firstly on (he moisture- 
absorption of the layers be had 
added to it, and then on the damp- 
ness of the English climate. Either 
diplomacy or a degree of veneration 
prevented him from voicing at\y 
frontal criticism of “orgone biophys- 
ics”. He did express some honest 
doubts, both about the explanatory 
value of the new theories and about 
Reich's tendency to see the hand of 
Moscow in all the ills of American 
politics, even the Red-bniting of the 
McCarthy era. Such doubts were 
permitted to nobody else in Reich’s' 
circle. 

Neill himself had to display an 
unusual magnanimity towards Reich 
when the latter, confronted with the 
refusal of the United States govern- 
ment to allow his British Friend an 
entry-visa during the 1950s , first 
claimed that it was merely a tempor- 
ary delay due to hostility from 
Catholics in the State Department, 
then defended the “rational and jus- 
tified” fear of communist espionage 
which had impelled such travel res- 
trictions. Not even, these continuing 
impediments to meeting with his old’ 
friend, who had never been a com- 
munist or even a fellow-traveller, 
shook Reich’s faith in the innocence 
of American administrations. All the 
oppressive elements of his new coun- 
try, from the McCarthy scare to the 
machinations of the Food and Drug 
Administration which hi 1957 se- 
cured his imprisonment, were put 
down by Reicn to the external, farces 
of “Rea fascism”. In one letter to 
Neill (June 14, 1955) quoted from 
the recipient’s file by Reich’s widow 


Use Ollendorff Reich - but nor in- 
cluded by Dr Beverley Placzek in the 

K resent collection formed from 
cich's archive - there is n suggstion 
that pressure from the large Amer- 
ican drug companies had something 
to do with the FDA's interventions: 
hut these corporations were still “in 
collusion with and incited by Russian 
Red Fascists'*. 

In preparing these letters for pub- 
lication, Dr Placzek hns undertaken 
some abridgment of “repetitions'’ 
and “redundancies'’. One wonders if 
the fuller text of Reich’s own letters 
would make him look a little less 
composed than he appears to be. in 
Record of a Friendship. He does 
seem to have displayed the sanest, 
healthiest purls or his personality to 
Neill, to whom he offered much en- 
couragement and support in the 
trying times that afflicted any sexual 
emancipator in the pre-pe rmisslvc 
epoch. 

Most movingly, the two veterans 
of anti-authoritarian militnney found 
a common consolation for Incir in- 
ability to persuade the habit-ridden 
multitudes. The new generation, of 
infants as yet untouched by repres- 
sive indoctrination, offered n far bet- 
ter prospect for unregulated sexuality 
and healthful sessions in the Orgone 
Accumulator. The doting, late-come r 
fathers of Peter Retch (born 1944) 
and Zoe Neill (born 1946) swapped 
anecdotes and anxieties about their 
marvellous offspring. Neill tried to 
convince Reich, from across the 
Atlantic, that four-year old Peter 
was restless through being allowed to 
stay up too lute at night. Reich in- 
sisted that childhood insomnia, even 
in the two-year-old Zo€, was entirely 
due to dammed-up sexuality. As in- 
novating parents the pair took them- 
selves altogether too seriously, yet 
somehow captured a sense of play 
and fun from the children whose 
early activities occupy so many of 
these letters. 

The maintenance and upkeep of 
long friendships is a taxing, humbling 
business especially between friends 
• proud and committed tq their own 
separate standpoint on matters they - 
each regard as vital.- The record of 
this friendship, extending over twen- 
ty years through powerful disagree- 
ment and lengthy separation, reflects 


credit on both participants: but 
perhaps more on Neill, because he 
bad so much more to tolerate in 
Reich’s erratic hatreds and enthu- 
siasms , and a l the same lime gave of 
himself with far less defensiveness 
and ceremony. But when Reich let 
himself unbend, he said some very 
charming things to Neill. Here is his 
message to his British friend just 
after they had parted in 1948: 
"When you left, there was quite a 
gap at Organon. There was no 
emperor figure, walking slowly and 
muditutingly up the road towards the 
Inb, there was no one playing around 
with the lathe and envying me for 
having il; there was no one ! could 
tease with Stalin and no one to pour 
drinks into. Well, we shall have it 
again.” 

Bui of course they never did have 
the drinks ugnin, nr the arguments 
about Stalin. Reich’s last letter to 
Neill, in February 1957, was written a 
few weeks before the final court 
hearing in Maine from which he was 
led out in handcuffs, and a few 
months after (he ngents of the Food 
and Drug Administration had 
dumped into the New York City 
incinerator oil of Reich's orgone 
books and bulletins they could rind, 
along with the impounded copies of 
The Mass Psychology of Fascism, 
Character Analysis, The Sexual Re- 
volution and The Murder of Christ. 
Inside the federal penitentiary, Reich 
still stated his conviction that the 
planes which overflew the building 
were offering personal protection 
and encouragement from the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself. 
Later in the same year he was found 
dead in his cell, the autopsy diagno- 
sis being sudden heart failure. 

Despite the woolly grandiosity of 
his later theorizing, Reich should be 
celebrated and commende^. because 
of his refusal to separate what are 
conventionally seen as dualities: 
health and disorder of mind, health 
and disorder of body; individual ill- 
.ness, social oppression; the personal 
and the political. In his effort to 
maintain mis work of integration, he 
suffered his own, very partial disin- 
tegration. With A. S. Neill he found 
a numane and serious 1 helper. THe 
record of their correspondence fs one 
: of a very special understanding in 
the midst of society's-, hideous mis- 
understanding. 


message 


Egghead earnings 


By Philip Thody 


HERVjfe HAMON and PATRICK 

ROTMANi 

Les Intdloc rates 

Expedition en haute Intelligentsia 
331pp. Paris; Ramsay. 

If the facts that Herv6 Hamofl god. 
Patrick Rot man havebro tight’ back 
from their foray -into the Parisian 
village which has St Germain-des* 
Prfts as its parish church and the 
Brasserie Lipp as its local hostelry 
are correct. French intellectuals do 
themselves pretty well. A 1 monthly 
income of £800 is' way below the 
average; . between. ; £20,000 • . and 
£30,000 a year is ,not . uncommon; 
and . 1 '. fair number ,of the ninety-five 
intellectuals . who answered the 
Authors’ question about money ; (one 
hundred were asked) , niake mtfre 
than £30,000 a year (before. tax:*'; pre* 
sumably);.’ . . '■ / 

There are the, perks as well, of 
course. You would be doing ‘pretty 
badly out of semiology, social hfatory 
or Marxist revisionism if you had td 


>ing pretty 
rial history 


Fortunately for Reich’s overpower- 
. ing sense of scientific proprietorship, 

’ 'i V" 


buy a meal for yourself on a working 
day, of to pay tor. foe; transatlantic 
, .telephone calls ypu made to arrange. 
yoitf ' tound-the-yprld lecture? tour. 
At Gordes (Vauduse), a favourite 
plage for the successors: of Rousseau 
and -Renan To have their,; holiday 
homes, there are 374 , private swfah 
; . mlng-poqfa: ■ !.•; : 


All this and tho heaven of people 
actually listening to you: as well. . 
Perhaps not surprisingly, Sartre 
made the highest score in the 
petition-signing stakes:, ninety-one 
signed, between 1958 and. 1969 
alone. Simone dc Beauvoir . wasn't' 
far behind with seventy-two, Vladi- 
mir Jankdldvitch made, sixty-three, 
Claude Roy. .thirty-eight apd Mar- 
guerite Dutas thirty-seven. Y*' e don’t, 
know, what effect any of this hpd, 
any more ' than we are given any 
: indication of' who' buys : the 'booJa, ■ 
newspapers and periodicals from 
which all the money presumably 
comes. But Hamon ahd'. Rolmdn 
make up for this omission by being 
very hot on what wquid, in the days 
when clercs were in holy orders, 
have been k frown as the plurality of 
benefices. , 

Everyone knows, of course, that 
Raymond Aron holds posts at the 
College de Franco^ qt.lhi Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes and at the 
weekly L’ Express, • but :■ unless you 
make a point- of watching Bernard- 
Henrl L6vy having lunch; and holding 
court every day at . the . Twickenham 
(the. ^English 1 ', pub. at the corner of 
thp rue d^ Grenelle and;the rue des 
Safots-Pfcres), you may not . be / as 
well informed- about (he helping 
hand he has given over. (he years (cr 
his felled' Ola Boy? from .(he hcee 
. Louis-le*Cfran d . Neither. ' wou Id f you 
know: .about frow Franqdis- Nourris- 
sier, . iri “addition ■ Id feeing m piembei' 
.pf-.'the' Acadimie ponfcoiirt' and a 
.critic-with.Le. Po/nr and Le Figaro 
Magazine,. Is also on the , editorial . 

! committee ai .Edltion& Glrfissef. fj.y/ 


So if you want to know “who. loses . 
arid who wins'; who’s in, who's' out" 
in the current French- intellectual ' 
world, this is the book to. read. It 
won’t lell you who' wrote what, who 
thinks . whal, or who sleeps with 
whom (a pity, that; I'm sure that sex 
can't have been quite so sublimated 
into the power, drive, even; In 
France). It doesn't have an index,.; 
either. To work oiU'all. the details Of 
how Gallimard, Orassel arid'Le Seuil« ' 
baf most 1 of : foe French !, literary- V 
: pr/zegj i yoiij.will need, to "spend a .fair ; ■ 
amoyht • of- time taking notes on ' a ' bit 
of paper as you read; But- it does tell ; 
you ' whnt Ine ■ literary equivalent' of " 
the Michael Pnrkinspn show, is (Ber- 
nard Pivot's Apra/roplies), how 
much Olivier Todd received for On 
fili. rebelie (70,000 NF - £7,000; not ' 
oad), how Livy’s L'IdMogie frm- 
fnfre was launched (cleverly); and ', 
who MM Hamon and Rotman think 
Is the., best' critic writing in French . 
today (Angelo Rinaidl): . 

' Simone Wefll interpretations of & life f - 
edlte.d by. George Abbott White (207 , 
;pp. University pf Massachusetts •' 

. Press, u J18,, : paperfrack -$7.50. • 
0 87023 343 2) hns .recently becq pub- ■' 
fished. ; The editor has . contributed 
; an .introduction and two' essays , 1 . 
“Simone ■ Weij’s work . experience” 
; and .“Simone Weil’s Bibliography",. :■ 
Other , essays include “Thfe. ; . ufe ; 
and Death of Simone Weil” by J, M. i 


;G'Br|<jh> End A bjoj 
■MkJiele MuiTay, .“1 
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Debating society 


By Rodney Needham 

IAN LANGHAMi 

The Building of British Social 
Anthropology 

W. H, R. Rivers and his Cambridge 
Disciples in the Development of 
Kinship Studies, J 898-1 931 
392pp. Dordrecht: Reidel. 

0 0277 1264 6 


Among the more or less bizarre 
characters who have marked the de- 
velopment of social anthropology the 
retiring figure oF W. H. R. Rivers, 
FRS, attracts a singular sympathy 
and respect. Contemporary accounts 
and the testimony of his publications 
combine to picture a man admirable 
For his level-headed intelligence, 
theoretical originality, professional 
industry, and simple decency. He 
made his chief contributions, 
moreover, in the field of “kinship”, 
the only branch of (he subject in 
which it lias proved fensible to 
approach the standards of an exact 
science. A inn jor monograph on Riv- 
ers and his influence on the study of 
social organization is hence more 
thnn welcome, and Ian Langham, a 
historian nl the University of Syd- 
ney, has composed an account that is 
solid and often quite engrossing. 

His book is the product of 
apparently a decade's labour, includ- 
ing research in no fewer than eight 
manuscript collections in four coun- 
tries, and it is full of novel and 
interesting details about connections 
among persons and events. (It is a 
pity, however, that he did not come 
across the intellectual biography of 
Rivera presented by John Mack as a 
DPhil thesis at Oxford in 1975.) If 
some of his main contentions are 
made dubltable by his premises and 
his plan of investigation, these uncer- 
tainties have to do with standing 
hazards in the history of science; 
they are not peculiar to his undertak- 
"3*L? n d { bey do not impair the value 
of his findings in other regards. 

The historical problem that Lanc- 
hnmi poses Is: “by whitf process did 
the study • of kinship and social 
organization replace the evolution of 
religious thought as the central 
thread of anthropological theory?" 
His argument is that it was Rivers, 
more than any other, who turned the 
attention of British anthropologists 
to the synchronic functionings of 
single societies, and thnt he did so 


lian tribes in 1931. but a great deal 
of significance happened in this time. 

Langham is particularly informa- 
tive about the consequences, as seen 
in the interplay of personalities and 
academic politics, ot Rivers's conver- 
sion to diffusion, but he places grea- 
ter stress on the structural interpreta- 
tion of the institutions of Ambrym, a 
small island in the New Hebrides. 
Rivers first tried to make sense of 
the Ambrym system after a visit 
there in 1914, yet it was not until 
Deacon's investigation in early 1927 
that anthropologists became per- 
suaded of tne existence of a six- 
section system on the island. Lang- 
ham regards this progress as a de- 
monstration of the “technical pro- 
ficiency" of the Rivers school, and 
he makes the Ambrym system the 
“lest case" in which social anthropol- 
ogy proved itself. To a specialist this 
makes an intensely interesting narra- 
tive. and one that is to be had in 
such derail thanks almost solely to 
Langham 's work in (he archives. 

Another, achievement of the kind, 
involving a minute investigation of 
correspondence, newspaper clip- 
Pings, etc, is the assessment of Rad- 
cliffc-B rown's scientific career until 
1931 which constitutes the final sub- 
stantive chapter. Langham character- 
izes Radclirfe-Brown as “the first 
real professional in British anthro- 
pology,” but in estimating the actual 
work of this famous pupri of Rivers 


individuals, even if these did include Reconsidered , 1973) that the aitera- 
some so remarkable as Layard, Arm- tions were erroneous and actually 
strong, Barnard, and Deacon, impaired the systematic coherence ot 
Against a wider scholarly back- the evidence. Raddiffe-Brown's pap- 
ground, and its advance of collabora- er on the mother's brother in South 
live thought, the concentration on Africa (1924) is said to have since 
this little band does seem rather been accepted by the anthropological 
parochial. world as a model analysis, whereas 

Certainly the claim that Rivers dis- in feci it has repeatedly been shown, 
covered the crucial role of kinship by Jack Goody and others, to be 
cannot be sustained, and it is no fallacious. Bateson is cited, in an 
more true that he was responsible assimilation to Rivers, on the contra- 
for professional standards of technic- dictory marriage rules of Iatmul soci- 
al proficiency. Rivers himself con- et y. but the reader is not told of the 
ceded primacy to J. Kohler's Zur beautifully cogent analysis of this 
Urgeschichte ier Ehe (1897). a work system published in 1971 by Korn. 

‘“ St J y Wr0 - ,e ' l 0n «“ oth « hand, when Lang- 
mntlnmnt n 1 a ft* 56 » wl l 0 enjoy ham expresses his own opinions on 
mathematical precision. Langham technical matters, he is by no means 
alludes to Kohler at one place, and always reliable. He disparages 
refers to Radchffe- Brown for a critic- Andrew Lang for his "general inepti- 
al discussion of that work but he fails tude in matters requiring technical 


s cannot 
s acute 


lhe C S pIa 7u pngjjsh proficiency,” but these wo'rds cannot 
edition (Chicago,. 1975; with Us Tun- truly be applied to Lang’s acute 
damental eduonai critique by R. H. observations on section systems, 

SElftg* roles^and relationship ter- 


n n . , ti ev — biiu icituiunsuip icr- 

rion B m /W rl # l i 0rr ® c ' miimlogies. Harrison Whit £ ls 

i l ? f I 5 eri 1 rela ‘ P raised ^ “the most impressive 
“SJ shi P. le ™ s « but . he does not attempt yet made to formulate a 
adduce the demonstration by Francis general theory of relationship sys- 
Korn (in her Elementary Structures terns,” yet no hint is given that the 


minologies. Harrison White is 
praisea for “the most impressive 
attempt yet made to formulate a 


premises and procedures of his tn» 
tise have been repeatedly 
and disproved by Leach Kom 
others Buchier and Selby^’cgS 
as “authorities on the criteria (K 
Iroquois system, though they would 
not generally be accepted uf 
and I especially 'not after Lowic'sde- 

1917 10 A« f' hlS i SW* 0f h 
. , a f) na * •nstance, Lancham 

thinks that by 1931 “there Z a 
limit to how far the world’s 
systems could be coherently analS 
and meaningfully classified-; bw 
there is no foreseeable limit to anal? 
sis, which indeed is constantly de- 

SS»« d it.is highly contestable 
that the theoretical aim ought to be 
the classification of systems. 

Langham says of the conclusion of 
the period under study that social 
an ‘brop°ogy, and particularly its 
subdiscipline of kinship studies, “be- 
came the preserve of the technically 
competent." On the whole, he him- 
self does quite coramendably in pro- 
viding simple expositions of theore- 
tical issues, but more fundamentally 
he is let down by the unevadable fact 
that on this crucial count he is abso- 
lutely right. 


he none the less sees his task as 

being to separate out “the mixture of ========geg=g5g==5r explanations in letms of determina- 

fact, falsehood and half-truth" that d v vr.,,*. . J ion by the economic infrastructure, 

makes . up the obfuscating legend lYIaUriCC DlOCn however visualized, and this trend is 

propagated by Radcliffe-Brown him- exemplified by the works of Gode- 

se f. There is much plain speaking in MARr . Iir * Her, Terray, Meillassoux and Rey. 

this chapter, beginning with an C AUGE{ . . ' 

estimation of Radctiffc-Brown's work T* 1 ® Anthropological Circle * u B e tries to place these and 

in the Andamans and centring on an Symbol, Function, History othcr ’ °* d ^ r w™ 8 within a matrix 

extended proof that “his retraspec- Translated by Martin Thom “El b JJ S° Ub * ic Mii . betw * en 

live claim about discovering the in„ n n*.iLu 7 i r « symbolism and function and evolu- 

Kariera system seems to have 8 been m P <Pn' fiSSSS VaScf dly Press ' " on an - d Cl ! lture respectively. With- 

the product either of wishful re- £495) ‘ out 8 om B brio the niceties of the 

mimscing or of wilful fabrication." - 1 ° argument, what Augd is telling us is 

n'AnttopoIbgMCM' Is a t, an,: of 

thliHoh? anthropological lation of a study in French concern- unique cultural phenomena and of 

k ° n ° ne ln Ing lhe ‘"“"y and varied theoretical looking at these phenomena in 

t , ,n ?R 0rlBat P enod - an d currents in modern French anthro- general terms, so that Scan be 

s T d wilh i,s pote " ,ia ’ readere ' sss 

its subject falls. A few particular c. reas °ns why it should be use- original, but there is no doubt 
comments will indicate the^ line of ar f raan y' Marc Al1 ^ ls an ex ' anal y s,s . ° F nil the various 

probable criticism. tremely perceptive critic of the concerned In the same gener- 

. No. one would dlspuie U„g ham - S tRS A&t 

1 Skilful V as it is hf»rp T fi»U main 


Structuring Gallic man 


Cambridge University Press, 
(paperback', £4.95). 


thought; focused on one university in 
t h ™ tcd but , important period, and 


attention of British anthropologists . . No one would dispute Langham’s and his criticisms are nmicnniiu 
to the synchronic functionings of d ®oisiqn to focqs on Cambridge and structive. Unlike many of hi/ com" 
single lade ties, andlhnt Jie did- so “•««. but to do so puls fn ex- pntriots he Zk's HJLfne effonTn' 
pnmnnly by making kinship studies tremei^ local construction on what is see what h 11 


*e whaiVSble^rr/k'S eieme 

essentially ah international scientific others and Iftjraditions which are vpgue theories - , , 


ol terms* is extremely thought- 
Proy^lHg and helpful when done as 
skilfully as it is here. I felt again nnd 
again flit Augd succeeded in isolating ' 
the . crucial element -in often rather 


* V , tbe 'school' of' Cambridge 
Ethnology, in which the leading in T 
tdlccluar figure, was- W, H. R. Riv- 
crs." Lnhgham thinks thnt the mod- 
ern academic anthropologist prob- 
0 bly has no idea, of the extent to 
witch his “value-system" was created 


development; and for all the great- not his own This eitnhipi him m 
ness of Rivera he was after all one of look fairlyTt’ what he defin« h « 


The rest of the book consists prin- 
cipally of two other interesting, if 
loosely connected, chapters. Augfi 
critically with the' notioii, 
peddled by various quasi- 
anthropologists,- that primitive 

DAtl alias Umm — .Mm r 


Li v* 1 ui? vuguesi iaea . . 

about the historical pedigree of the Mattl « w s, and Slrehlow in Australia' 
coritrplity of kinship; kittle does he and many others. It miglu Well be 
realize that, for British anthrapolo- contended that in the history of a 
gy; the real; milestones' were 'firstly science it is the ideas that should 
Rivera s empirical discovery tHat preponderate, rMher than a few per- 
kinship plays a crucial role in abor- f, on . s : artd in- ‘feet the Cambridge 
tginal social organization and, SC,10Q I . comprised only a- handful of 
secondly, Rivers’s and Hoddon's sue’ ^ 

;pf,, a ,, ?rientlstic 1 • ... 


political language and practice, 
and one that governed ritual cate- 
gories, might be; one can doubt- 
less go beyond his analysis and 
wonder whether every symbolic 
language is not necessarily politic- 
al, ana whether every school ol 
anthropology, whatever types ol 
reality function as a starting-poinl 
for its observations (religious, 
familial or economic), ought not to 
end up revealing power relations, 
the different modalities wherebj 
they are set to work, and the 
mechanism of these modalities. ■ 

A different problem comes from the 
way in which Augd merely alludes to 
writers and their works rather than 
quoting directly what they are 
saying. This leaves the reader wilh a 
feeling of vagueness and distance, 
heightened by the fact that certain 
key words such as “symbolism”, or 
“functionalism” seem to be used very 
loosely - at least, they are never 
defined. This is particularly serious 
in a translation since the meaning ol 
aome of these words is often some- 
what different in French and English 
and this type of difference is notor- 
iously misleading in. polemical 
writing. 

Most disturbing of all, however, is • 
the fact that the book is not only, 
principally about French anthropolo- 
gy, which is all to the good, but that 
it is written for French anthropolog- 
ists. Aug6 is always referring to - - au- 
thors, anthropologists and others, 
who are hardly, if at oil, known 


•» Kjeplogy Wh|fch pushed kinship stu- 
dies to. the centre of. Bhthrqpoloalcal 
V , : thriory and police:'’ The concluding 
■ Hnfts-of the book eiidoree Sol > 
•* ? : j g^ (piiWh|,ed in 1937) ; that it vras: 
Klwra .Whp,. ; ' , q]|twJst single-h^ta' 


. ; mado rebarch into the 'social brga- 
- qlzatiort of; tribes what it is fodny.*‘ . 

Langharh • 

l i BdOntS What hn r-nllc, a lit 


: ;r adOpt$ what HiT cnjls; a ^sodoioScal" 
• approach. in that; he concentrates' on 


in rne united states, Fison, Howitt oddlV tvn^ IflaH. haJT Z. X* T .1 . , genuineness which coi 

Mqthews, and Slrehlow in Australia Vlctof Th* tL! h H * } of trasts absolutel y with our own de- m ° rs * aninropoiogisis anu . 

and many -others. It mieht Well be fiimiicm 1 ' 1 - 6 se £°| ld ls . struc- generate world. This is. because they wbo are hardly, if . at oil, known 
contended thqt in the history of a of ' under! vino OI Li h *** yfriouslj seen hs pre-capitallst or h e re , without, telling us what they 

science it is the ideas that shduld tions between re,a ' E!5' ld 1 e ! ol °g lca l ^ even pri-oedipal. are saying. He is therefore likely to 

preponderate, rhther than a few pe^ This is * examine3 b ?i ' «i C ? pIS i : ^ lS kin ? , cla P { rep, used by un- lose ■ but the best-infonped read- 

sons; and in- ‘feet (he CambridRe Ldw-Straus^Th^ \!r 6rk i 0 ^7 nationalists and psychoanalysts, ers. He repeatedly alludes jrt passing 

"school" comprised only a- handful of which is concema^K lls 0n ^ n careless, attention- knowledge familiar enough to 

— — — ■ W Cn 1S coneerned with evolutiona ry seeking work by a number of French ^neh but not to English speakers. 

: ■ i • anthropologists] who are here round- such, as, for example, the schom 

I'-. ',. . . ly.- ;ahd quite rightly, denounced, manuals used to (each the history ol 

'' ■••'■■’wth ,. x . M . : Tnis.ls nbt only because what they french literature, or lines from .Mu* 

ATI r. I A Q^V ’ A|* TU A ' ' - :•;! ‘say. ls.fals& but. alsp because of the ! am ^- 1 suspect that anyone who »n 

' ' O v 1 ^ l.XTv; political implications qf such "roman- handle such “in-talk" would- be flblc 

! ■' i - /"S •H " 'i • .is; W. ji.’/Vr'l'f I i- ■» . -. 2* pripiwvlstn".. The book also con-. to read the French original.. 

, IxalOSner^MnTi , of^ih^nnS SS S nS ^^utipn. Most English-speaking readers will 

uluni f cl mail -° A n J al,s ? and deriv « frion this ‘book a feefing tba* 

. ' v • • ' •' ^ - M JL tp^WcrBtJon of much French anthropology Is- insular. 

' ■ W 71 , J , •< ■ KioiaI between anthro- AugC makes some effort to refer to 

who nads the Bowie* .«*•>••» Pyio^ and pther _jocial sciences, non-French works but he does nol 


. . . n> - . J . oil 

: i SL. J ot ™ t °E Meract on 4 * . amojig : 

'■ ; .■..K.’rassS 1 






I fdr ■* -provocative 

b : ^ : Inithe reoeHt 


of 'AusW^ 


: .. , hetwean^ehe sleeping back-to-hacki? - ’ 1 . . • Franw""’ *»•••/ u, 

; WaMt « didl, bull-hepded thing, ^ w^* *' 

' y Strayed by Its. own strength, that chafed spite oi all this very perceptive, 

- *•:.*•* • ** backyard wall,? Ok “ - V • I 

beWilde^ed, tadold mail topurW ' temuch^H^n f°°* wfll 

. who wished to keep thedarLeM dW ‘ tion. The firat problcm lf it^style 
: • : FV?m-i, PTC&ent . at5o J* Th0 origtiial 


“"J'Wfi" --- u HIUIWUMV H"»7 - 

lose . all but the best-informed read- 
ers. He repeatedly alludes jrt passing 
to knowledge familiar enough to 
French but not to English speakers, 
such. as, for example, . the schooT 
manuals used to (each the history ol 
French literature, or lines from Mm* 
lamfe- I suspect that anyopfl who »a 
handle such “in-talk" would-be .able 
to read the French original,. • 
Most English-speaking readers will 
derive from this nook a feeling mat 
much French anthropology Is'instiiar. 
AugC makes some effort to refer to 
non-French works but 1 he 'do» n°'. 
seem to be really familiar with pnt* 
Wh and American anthropologist? , 
and so misses highly relevant -mow , 
discussing the very topics he deals 
with. • « •;■ : • 

' The . ' Anthropological . 

appears In a series published joinof . 
by Cambridge University Press and 
the Maison aes Sciences de PHomnio 
in Paris. The Series ii intended to 
. facilitate Anglo-French ' exchangcs.i 
but L feel thaf this would have been 
better Served If AugC had rewriuen . 
his .book for his new readers; prefer- 
ably after A long slay here. Brit so 
qnthfdpdlpgists t are; .extrenjely •• JJ* 

■ terested in the development of tn«r 
subject in" France but they iare too 
, often put-, off. as here, ■ by quite up* .■ 
'ri?cesSaiy difficulties. . ^ ! . : :■ 
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A way out of the mind 

By Alan Brownjohn 


SYLVIA PLATH: 

Collected Poems 

Edited by Ted Hughes 

351pp. Faber. £1U (paperback, £4.25). 

0 571 11838 0 

At the time, her literary reputation 
seemed as new and unscored as the 
face which smiled out from the 
photograph alongside a tribute in the 
Observer the SundAy after she died. 
Now. nearly nineteen years later, it 
is difficult to remember that Sylvia 
Plath was once not a legend. It is 
almost impossible to recover a dear 
memory of the impression made by 
her poetry in that brief period be- 
tween the appearance of The Col- 
ossus in October I960 and her death 
by her own hand on February 11, 
1963. But the chronological order of 
the comprehensive nnd definitive 
Collected Poems enables us to make 
the attempt. 

Certainly The Colossus was 
accorded little more (on either side 
of the Atlantic) .than a warily re- 
spectful welcome, for a first volume 
of poems crafted with more than 
usual skill and charged with undeni- 
able ingenuity and surprise. In the 
months after it was published - re- 
ceiving no special awards or acco- 
lades - there were hints, in the 
poems appearing in magazines, of an 
increasing power and alarm in her 
work; and what was printed and 
broadcast soon after her death con- 
firmed the indications of astonishing 
change and development. Yet it 
needed the publication in 1965 of 
Ariel, the first posthumous volume 
(a book she had herself planned, 
arranged and titled, though in the 
event it appeared in a slightly differ- 
ent form) to establish beyond ques- 
tion the magnitude and originality of 
her talents. 

Since then, of course, the literary 
reputation has been deplorably over- 
laid by the myth. Some critics were 
to identify in Sylvia Plath a species 
of romantic agony appropriate to the 
enormities of the age. “To those who 
knew her and to the greatly enlarged 
circle who were electrified by her 
last poems and sudden death, she. 
had come to signify the specific hon- • 
esties and risks of the poet's condi- . 
tion", wrote George Steiner. Much 
of what has been written and 
thought about Plath has been col- 
oured and weakened by such roman- 
tic embellishments of a suffering that 
was in fact “specific" only to her; 
and not to be regarded as a pre- 
requisite for artists m general, even in 
the years following the Holocaust and 
Hiroshima. She employed, in a few 
famous poems, the most terrible and 
unforgettable imagery of the camps; 
but she wrote more frequently and 
more poignantly about love, 
jealousy, motherhood, place, and 
• what a very different observer of. 
twentieth-century ignominies, Kurt 
Vonnegut, once called "good old 
ordinary death". , . 

Not' all of the detailed criticism 
produced by the sort of industry 
which attaches itself to an'y : highly ■ . 
' talented and well-publicized artist 
has been bad in the case of Sylvia , 
Plath. But (host of it has been mag- 
netically and unhelpfully drawn to 
the circumstances of her life and 
death, and biased in interpretation ' 
and appraisal by the poet’s, own 
choice of icons and demons. More 
than any other poet of our time she 
dictated - altogether unconsciously - , 
the terms, on which her work would ! 
be approached by most of her critics 
; after she dfed. As a result, even 
when the tprie of their criticism' is 
Civilized and . Its method attentive, ' 
the context in which 1 they feel com- 
pelled, to pursue their task has often 
proved overwhelming for therq. The 
recurrent /symbols, the favoured 
stock .of . references,., above alt the 
Important cast of family; and cbnnec- 

'shouid t0 ° at , their 

" . x, ■ 1 - 

: -, But when! the tone . of the writing 1 
. about ; Sylvia : Plath is merely emo-. 

' f innal . n n 4 • il * A « _ 1 j «■ 


Plath industry which treats her life 
and poetry as male rial for the 
advancement of doctrines and 
causes, ln its open manifestations 
this must be one of the shabbiest, 
most distressing and least useful phe- 
nomena ever conjured up to explain 
and celebrate an important artistic 
talent. In_ its more “underground” 
manifestations, some of its paranoid 
rhetoric and bland savagery nas been 
despicable. The privacy of poetry as 
an art somehow exposes it to distor- 
tions more profound and more pain- 
ful than most othcr modes of utter- 
ance. No writing in our time has 
suffered more than Piath's from hys- 
terical, ignorant misuse. 

Had she lived, Plath would have 
protected and advanced her own 
reputation thoroughly and scrupu- 
lously, as she can dc seen to be 
doing in her published letters, and as 
is dear from the account given in 
Ted Hughes's introduction to this 
edition. “From quite early", he 
writes, "she began to assemble her 
poems Into a prospective collection 
which at various times she presented 
- always hopeful - to publishers and 
to the judging committees of con- 
tests." She wanted to succeed, and 
be known to be talented. Her driving 
competitiveness, so clear in the Let- 
ters Home to her mother, Aurelia 
Schober Plath, and so evident to 
friends and teachers, led her to xp- 
gard all her finished poems as either 
suitable or unsuitable candidates for 
a possible book. The imagined 
volume itself changed titles many 
times: after several inappropriate 
early shots it became successively 
The Earthenware Head, The Ever- 
lasting Monday, Full Fathom Five, 
The Bull of Bendy law. The Devil of 
the Stairs, and finally The Colossus. 
Rejection of the manuscript by a 
publisher meant changes and adjust- 
ments as new poems were written, 
poems which either qualified as 
“book poems" and replaced others, 
or failed a personal test of suita- 
bility. 

The Collected Poems provides an 
opportunity to follouf .this constant 
and scrupulous jiroces? of assessment 
and selection. One could begin read- 
ing with the last section of tne book, 

. a choice of fifty of her surviving 220 
or so juvenilia, to [race the progress 
of her talent from its earliest stages; 
then pass to the long parade of 
- poems that begins in early 1956 with 
b Converaation Among the Ruins” 
and continues through the period of 
the Colossus poems, ending in De- . 
cember 1959; then lake in the work 
selected for Crossing the Water and 
Winter Dees, books published 'in Eng- 
land. iii 1971; . ana end with the 
poems of Ariel, already overlapping 
with the contents of these other two 

E osthuinous volumes. This large 
ody of mature work consists of 224 
poems. Rumours about a very large 
number of unpublished Plath poems 
should now be stilled by the know- 
ledge that out of the seventy-nine of 
this 224 here appearing ip a Dook for 
the first time, nearly seventy belong 
to the years from which she drew 
pbenis for The Colossus, and 'were - 
therefore rejected by Plath hefeplf . 
for >the ' purposes of her .first pub- 


lished volume. The introduction 
makes admirably clear the principles 
by which lhe Collected is edited and 
arranged, and the “Noies on Poems 
1956-1963” allow, wherever possible, 
the poet's own explanations and 
statements of intention (often they 
are from broadcast scripts) to be 
used. These Notes are lucid and 
helpful, and appropriately economic- 
al and factual. 

The fifty juvenilia come largely 
from “the three or four years preced- 
ing 1956” and the chronological 
order must be conjectural. The in- 
terest here might be in what they 
suggest and anticipate of the future; 
what can be read into them with the 
wisdom of- hindsight. But most 
batches of the juvenilia of lending 
poets studied in isolntion would con- 
vey very little of what was to follow, 
and Sylvia Piath’s are no exception. 
We learn that many of them were 
written as “class assignments for her 
English professor at Smith College, 
Alfred Young Fisher. ... In mosi 
cases, she seems to have ncccpted his 
textual suggestions”. It would be in- 
teresting to know what some of these 
suggestions were, and how much the 
process of encouragement - probably 
more important than individual bits 
of practical advice - helped her. One 
could hazard, from the number, vari- 
ety, and technical rigour of these 
poems, that it helped quite a lot. 

The juvenilia look like a very thor- 
ough rehearsal for the altogether 
more confident and complex poems 
that begin to appear quite suddenly 
in 1956, in England. Few are striking 


her method - images nnd sensations 
which she could not. or did not yet 
wish, to feel intensely. The differ- 
ence comes when she" was ready lo 
make thnt kind of emotional commit- 
ment to her material. 

From the years 1956-59, 121 
poems survive; virtually all of those 
she wrote, since she destroyed hardly 
anything. The Colossus, in its Eng- 
lish edition, eontuined forty-four of 
them, (hough they are a slightly 
different group from those listed in 
the concordance to this Collected, 
which is not an accurate correlation. 
From "Two Sisters of Persephone” 

S No 13) through to “Mushrooms” 
No 121, and dating from November 
959) they arc, with few exceptions, 
the best of the poems she wrote 
during those years. 1 1 proves her 
judgment and tact in selecting and 
arranging her own work: she is Icnv- 


ing out tne mere exercises, the slight - “the constant horn- 
fables and descriptive excursions physical body was to re 
(such as “Alicnnle Lullaby", Nu 27, lion in another kind of 
or “In Midas' Country, No 80) poems of Ariel. 
which she could do easily; and she What was the nalure ( 
knew what her (infrequent) dull evidenl in The Colossus 
poems were. Among the rejects critics missed; or in a fe' 
which might fairly be regretted was , ative]y noticed? The be 
the Fable of the Rhododendron proachcd for its length; 
Stealers (No 85), which shows her Soubtedly earned its siz 
nb luy to choose and order physical sustained imaginative 
detail and enclose it without strain in beyond that of most fii 
a fanciful narrative framework with a Sometimes the remark 
point; everything is vibrant, obser- an j inventiveness is c 
vant questioning: should she be the poems which read like It 
stealer of single rosebuds or of plishcd exercises. “Point 
whole bunches of the grosser flower? knew to be influenced 


in 1956, in England. Few are striking 
or moving or original; they have the 
required accomplishment and good 
manners of much “academic" Amer- 


ican poetry of the 1950s. Strict form 
- there are several villanelles (she 
does not vary the meaning of the 
repeated lines, thus remaining quite 
un-Empsonian) and many sonnets - 
was good practice for her, but not an 
inspiration. There are not many un- 
expected changes of direction, or 
leaps into a new maturity of techni- 
que or of imagination; though some- 
thing ,of the kind nearly happens in 
"Two Lovers and a Beachcomber by 
the Real Sea”, a poem she liked for 
a long time and thought of as provid- 
ing a possible title for a boot: 

No sea-change decks the sunken shank of 

bone 

That chuckles In backtrack of the wave; 
Though the mind like an oyster labors on 
ondion, 

A grain of sand Is all we have. 

Waler will run by rule; die actual sun 

Will scrupulously rise and set; 

Nq little man lives in the exacting moon 
. And that is. thati Is that, ls that. 
Influences are evident, in the 
attempt at Audenesque epithets 
(“actual" and “exacting"), or the 
lyrical voice and formal dexterity of 
Richard Wilbur; but something more 
ominous, and characteristic, is trying 
to force Its way out of these rather 
rough iambics. The last line is the 
first instance in her work of that 
triple reiteration which we hear so 
ofteh in the late poems ("It can sew, 
it can cook, fit can talk, talk, talk.”) 
Alt the same, most of> these- darly 
exercises' suggest a young ptiet man-. 
Ipulatlhg - her own later word for 


Musk satisfied my nose, red my eye, 

The petals' nap my fingertips: 

1 considered tne poetry I rescued 
From blind air, from complete eclipse. 
Yet today, a yellow bud In my hand, 

I stalled at sudden noisy crashes 
From lhe laurel ihickct. No one 

a pp ronched. 

A spasm took the .rhododendron bushes: 
Three girls. ■ engrossed, were wrenching 
full clusters 

Of cerise and pink from lhe rho- 
dodendron, 

Moumnlnlng them on spread newspaper. 
They brasslly picked, slowed hy no 

chagrin. 

And wouldn't pause for my straight look. 
But nave me pnuse, my rose a charge, 
Whether -nicety' stood confounded by 

love. 

Or petty thievery by. largo; 

The absence from The Colossus of. 
another title-candidate, on the other 
hand, “The Lady and the Earthen- 
ware Head”, Is hardly to be 
mourned: • • i 

No place It seemed, for the effigy to fare 
Free from all molesting. Rougn boys 
Spying a pate lo spare 
Glowering sullen and pompous frbm an 
• • ash-heap. 

Might well seize this prize," 

Mali real tho hostage head In shocking 

wise. 

And waken the s|y nerve up . 

That knits to each original Its coarse 

copy. _ 

- “too fancy, glossy, patchy and. rigid 
r- it embarrasses me now" was 
Piath's later verdict on, this, which 
she had once thought to be her best 
poem. Quite true; and astutely, self- 
critical about the weaker ones among - 
the pqems $he then .writing: The 
weird. Slightly,; archidic fehYiaflty '6f 
the . lines suggest ndf just the clear 


debt to John Crowe Random's own 
beautiful and amazing poem "Paint- 
ed Head”, but a Ransom influence 
that found its way into the tone and 
diction of several of her poems, even 
some good ones ("Spinster" in par- 
ticular) that were included in the 
hook. Elsewhere she shows a most 
unexpected concern to think her 
poems through in honest dullness, as 
in “Tale of a Tub”, from 1956: 

always die ridiculous nude flanks urge 
the fabrication of some cloth (a cover 
such siarkness; accuracy must not stalk ai 

large: 

each duy demands we create our whole 
world over, 

disguising ihc consiani horror in a coal 
of many-coforcd fictions: we mask our 

past 

in the green of eden. pretend future's 
shining fruit 

can sprout from ihc navel or this present 

waste. 

- "the constant horror” of Ihc 
physical body was to receive alien- 
lion in another kind of voice in the 
poems of Ariel. 

What was the nature of the talent 
evident in The Colossus, which the 
critics missed; or in a few cases ten- 
tatively noticed? The book was re- 
proached for its length; but it un- 
doubtedly earned its size, having a 
sustained imaginative power far 
beyond that of most first volumes. 
Sometimes the remarkable viaour 
and inventiveness is employed in 
poems which read like highly accom- 
plished exercises. “Point Shirley" she 
knew to be influenced by Robert 
Lowell's writing classes. “Tire Eye- 


Mote” suggests that she fell uneasy 
about just recording the physical 
sensation of a splinter flying into her 
eye (‘Then I was seeing / A melding 
of shapes in a hot rain: / Horses 
warpea on the altering green, f Out- 
landish as tfoubled-liumped camels 
or unicorns”) - and wanted to ele- 
vate , the whole venture with her 
Oedipus analogy (“What I want back 
is what l was / Before the bed, 
before the knife, / Before the 
broach-pin".) Even something much 
admired like “All the Dead Dears", 
about the museum coffin which con- 
tains the skeletons of, a woman, a 
mouse and* a shrew - “The ankle- 
bone of the woman has been 'slightly 
gnawn” - strains too thoroughly to 
give flesh and horror to' the memento 
rnori contained in the relic, with a 
-final -stanza of awkward hyperbole:- 

Any .taste, touch tang*s 

fit for those outlaws, fo ride home on, 

And to sanctuary: usurping the armchair 
Between tick. 

And tnck of ihe clock, until we go, " 
Each skulled-and-crossboned Gulliver, 
Riddled with ghosts, to lie 
Deadlocked with them, taking root ns 
cradles rp'ck. 

But the best ten or so poems - about ' 
which there might now lie broad 
critical agreement should have sug- . 
gested the. presence of, outstanding 
gifts- . 

in this list the pbom^whibh point . 
forward to personal anguish jiid de- 
solation, to; the theme of suicide; fare ;■ 
present,. bu(i (Hey 'do not predomin- 
ate'.' Always , Sylvia, Prath’s Trhageiy. \ 
h> an edge - of danger and .- night- ,■ 

■nuite* ' (nl •n'bfl 1 Ttiln ! pAAnU^f anrJ a> 


. ful ■: 


i! 

.fii I ! 


Halloween 

Someone was playing thp piano,, when suddenly . 

there they were fading in the jrbbm. . ; . / •? , 

They would not iitig or speak or tel) their .nariies. • ' '-'t ' ■ 

Their fckuU fhces blankly shifted round 

as if tbtoy were studying ius lmp]Bcably. ,' s V-V,, 

^'Yokels", one thought. “Rustics”, thought another; 

and truly they had trudged In out of the rein ; 

with their masks, tall and White and bony-looidng. ! . i- 

“Macbeth”, fomeone said, and someone ,, HaWilet“ 1 ■ . 

Or perhaps at least the “Elegy** by. Gray. . . IV ._ r ; . 

The rain drummed on. the roof arid they r Were gone. 

In.' their muddy, .brfota, pquelphlng past roweijing doors. 

W* lppkcd ft' each, othfer.. It was graveyard, thpa 
as our -black He* on our white shirts might |«y. 4 


1 , p . 

"t 7 ■ -'r 


lain Crichton Smith 


fear, and “Two Views of a Cadaver • 
Room” finds a small, vulnerable yet 
Intensely real space of life among 
death, where the activity of the fig- 
; ures described is, significantly^ love 
' and art: .? . . 

In Breughel's panorama of smbkc and - 
■ . slaughter. 

Two people only are blind to the. carrion . 

' • '-i-'; ,. .arriiyr. ..■ 

He. afloat in ihp-aea of heir Who - bbUiv 
-S kirts, sings in. the direction • \ 

0/ her hare shoulder* While 4|ie bciids. . , 
. Fingering. a leaflet dC music, ove/ jititi. . . 

;In two Justly-praised jkjcius, j'Hand- 
. castle- Crags'* and “Black Rook in 
Rainy : Weather", where she writes. Ini 
the long, eager . sentences ' of this 
.period ;yet contalps her material 
•firirily wjthlji ■& reirlforcing. stSnza- . 
Scheme j':, she 'similarly turns,- back- 
, from a looming extejiial world (.this : 
fimie a wrirtd of .nature thttt^seems / 
“indifferent!* .or. “ruinous") : to an :i 
affirmation of her individuality in the , 

. otic poeiri, and an afflmVatioti , of. : 
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[JJJflC. ,he o'hcr. In “Black 


1 wriy know ihai a took 
Unicnng its fear hers can su sliinc 
AS to wizc my sense, haul 
My eyelids up, and gram 
A brief respile from fear 
Of total ncutraJiiy. 

j s ‘ H T d ’ no ‘ “"bashed, 
welcomed like Ihc visitation of an 

n? ge ' 5 erm ^ ?* ,e "■«*««. honour” 
of creative visions. In "Watercolour 
of Grantchester Meadows” she is at 
ncr most dexterously fanciful 
sketchmg the calm miniature of a 
landscape where death (“The owl 
shall sioop from his turrer") is a very 
distant, gothic prospect: "It U a 
country on a nursery plate , / 

Hedgmg meadows of benign ! Area- 
hl.i, i TT* blood-berried 
IlSJJS™ l ” des '>i spines wild 


Of her final poems. Some of the new , 

poems still bear the stamp of ever- e. ,here no "“7 of ,he mind? 
ci5es or excursions (“Zoo Keener's tEE 81 my back spir . a! into a well. 
Wife is h particularly scary little tw - t re "? ,re “ or b,rds 10 lhls wor,d - 
tour deforce f, but with“S s “ She ^ °" ly \ mm - 
style has become both more nro- Ir sourness comes in a profusion 
r “ und| y lightening and more fluent P h f „ Un ^ y ,n,a * es I | “ TJlis js ‘he sea, 
he cadences beginning to shorten IS th,s ? reat ^yance. / How the 

The .Olips « rod i^nro plarc . 

Even through the gift paper* I couldTear Kjjjjfl ^irthJay Present”); 

Lightly, through their Ifghi "Iwo'ddil^s. fJjSjj ? rchid ^HangingTts banting 

Tb,ir redness „U.t * SS^fL. Eft £ la fc fi: 

V** are suhilc, ,hey seem [“C... ■ ‘ whi " «n*nt. 

IncreHsinoltr . 


agonized, bnHiant conflation of the for all mankind, or even for its crea- 

external world and the inner world tive artists, then at least for those Ef a & p , erha P s even a lltanir . 
of an anguish wholly characteristic of many whose imagination extends ${ J°- normal cy’ against f ™ 8 ' 
our a gc . Jn “Apprehensions” she personal suffering tS include a sen* 

5 ■ tmt J A t0 M lhe Pec&ar cruelties of our ha otSno "^ 2, an,0n i fern 

Is Ihere no way oul of ihe mind? w° r ld. No poet has spoken this suf- nSImf 8 nd , frank of her V 

Steps at my back spiral into a well. fcnng more beautifully and pitifully the five poemT,^ 

There are no irecs or birds in this world, in a more brutally candid wav or j S flnd heekeeping 
There ,s only a sourness. registered it (in “Cut”, or “ContS- K? ■?“** abound in ^ 

Hie sourness comes in a profusion sion”) with more physical immedia- Sf re I s 3 -^ ind of exuberant 

uneasy maees: •‘This kih> cv. Y*r ' m f neaia . tion nt be no nhi* »«T? m MB* 


~ . .j 1 c s . nouia oe able dark joyousne&s in ■ “■ a 
to control and manipulate experi- elaborate metanhnrs l fk n ! Ung 
ences, even the most terrifying - some much w* 

nice madness, being tortured, this 


• w ici mying - 

lice madness, being tortured, this 
kind of experience - and one 
should be able to manipulate these 


some much earlier poemsr 


•n,^, "a'ceo, M „, SeTOjte 


ossa? 0 " 8 ° n y ,he ^ nesl of the Col- IncreasinflJv ih ^ n ° nl — 0ne Bt each tin 

„ Poe™*- “The Disquieting mad^he seem t0 be Pit ^r of ml | k . 

Muses and ‘Lorelei" draw us dc- element in f fh tb,s lo be an essenlial She 1,88 folded 


now empty. 


rr* J , ^ 

Black bSSk n Cr unbcarnblv SiJ a,most 

uiack beneath bland mlnor-shcen. 


; o*iu LHJors Dieea 

From ihe sweet deep ihroais of the night 
flower. 


3UUU1U uc ame ro manipulate these „ a v* 1 } R - 

expenences with an informed and ^ S8,a ’ n Po *f" d f"d Germany! 
intelligent mind. * h « “me oltf mmii 

She was in earnest, not committing Spun into a river? t^Hver ctowa 

monologues: ‘‘a poem spoken by a And in «u « , . „ Swara 1 

girl with an Electra complex", ^ u" 8 ’ the final one of 

speaker is a woman who has the SL fl '!L ^ be « a « flying TW 
great and terrible gift of beir ■ re- wai ,o h , l Pnn ?' ? e 
born.” ' " as be her last thorough -12 

JSK" absorption in the Lidos 
side her own febrile, questine in 
agination, and her own p2i 8 * 


The blue water-mists dropping 

teUortffc 1 " 11 " ,ike ris hncil 

i bough f^hcrmcii are sleeping 


..li.- y L . wcur ana almost 

unbenraWy poignamj: "It is n statue 
L„ aorde /" es are wheeling off. / f 

R °Qts and echoes 

™Vol ^^Wiliiam^ Scammell 

ner most original contrihufinn ^ — 


She 'peaks in , uc h images.Tno, Krook^wrote! ^hVre^eure^ 0 '^. 3 


("Lorelei “] / * u ,WH,e ,n 3 bo ^ ■ . 

™ n ] R a Jjgbt fabric or netting In , ™ e verse s > Iv » a Plath wrote ii 

,n t, P ho,s »e<y: here is Plath’s ,flc las j year of her life, a particular uv wmiam w™ 
7 ex - flctn ^ comparison apain of hnndling imaecs cnnciiii.h.. ^ William &C8 

but this is still far from the r«uS her most or 'ginal contribution to ~ ~= 

wards 1 * 0 " 1 ,mflgCS of mi and E y : n i l - hou ^ h ** only part of her ^CHAEL HAMBURgerT 

Tti ^ / wodd ° n i° 8 natural Var,af,0M 

«f A'SShXAVS SJW-iBrl.'SUs jfc'jsr — ■» 

Sfsssr-'i'aki: & — 

something 0 f a wateSfed- onlv XjET °L P 8 ^ 05 - Almost ™ 

®'® vefl /owns are written, and only S h h natural P hen °mena 

«V . ,hcm * thc happy. Ivricfll nTir she intended and con- 
You re , about the chffshe^was Si d 811 un . eas Y truce in her earlier 

Cflrruinn v a,lc WliS DOCmS. flMlt na a- 1 , . 


Maying, was chosen from them foTI 


rtimost auto- 

SS^Shtiidf natural Phenomena 
with which she contended and con- 

eluded an uneasy truce in her eaSSr 

P° ™*> acquire an inescapable, stifl- 
ine menace. TTw»na <*, _ , 


^ I 1 Penn’s people 

\ U n , , pastichi 

\ • i Vi By. John TThllandAv ‘ renlace! 


acquire an Inescapable, stifl- I^ c ° F» paUs .. them, r 
mg menace. There is a continual, 2? ve, Ji n S’’ “In Suffolk" n 


n TiI"P^ e on ‘ c,oser now 10 the end 

By William Srammoll r? a 8 no end as * on s as 

— oca mmell One mountain remains, one lake 

Une river, one forest 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER! nfiJ? 1 I ani “ d ' possessed, 

v » ri *«™ Sfsftiarar. 

o'&'Sy New Prea - c - 95 - 

^ Though love has nn nnH 

Michae, H T 

“me“hM g H o7 b ar;^ al,: r r b0 ” k . “ i™Y“' n y o » altogether sunk by 


- but once again both the properties 
or the poem and its detailed low 
and cadences are overwhelming 
Eliotic. . . after a lifetime’s / 
Looking, moments of seeing, / Yel 
to be learnt again, always. This is 
even more inert, surely, than the 
Quartets' notorious ratiocinaiiw 
drone. In poetry, one asks of a bird 
or a dustbin or a mythy motion of 
the mind that it be brought bad 
alive, dramatized, carved in emotion- 
01 relief, not simply stuffed with 

(inline nr tkm,u. ..., . t l.i 




By. John Holland er 

DANIEL HOFFMAN: 

. Brotherly Love 

V^'nmT House< f5 ' 95 - 

0 394 "74V26 7 


Place and love; iUCn flS 
hundrsd ' 


uaru (jvsuuue. jj. u*rciy covered. 

many's ^eff 1 ' 'nl, g h" lUS u loci {n Hoff “ By tS? 1 “'“5^? Srhere 
,nhabMs both the Indi- & v ]J 0 a ™? 80r Windnish or Taw. 
aps and william Penn himself There .h° vin S BS 1 aow m °ve 
te some subtly allusive irony in flS ^ ° M deB,h . ,0 rhe next. . 

■ ? eiuls actual Lzuaae Throughout the hnnl- v_ ■ 


—i — — uwkiiis iu wonaer it 

W8 e - ™f se are . not conscious and deliber- 
My a e vanahon, on Eliot's late master- 
to be piece: 

time. You move on, looking, 

Finding somcihlng to Teel 

™re or there, anywhere . - - huvuh a ■ 

Collect and lose, rccolleci And , fo: r the young, a recorded, am- 

TU d , “ ke . ,he more for the losing - plifled blare / That reaches her as a 

inat makes it more your own. thr °b only, a thrum / No more b«- 

In Suffolk”, the second poem io J 130 n °w tnnn tlie wavebeat heard in 

about tenure of one patch Krtl L Z? 1 ^bbly recalls (even in 

• as against the physical and cultural S intGrn . aI rhymes) the "daunsinge 
deracinations of 1 "TravelUng” “Hera Und ,be f5re " P a ssnge of Etui 
weather is all, all’s weat C ° ker ' ' 

flux' ofdSud sLpls t, / S cfei H Sl l Ch ° J- hE P uzzle is wli y a writer as 
blending. blurrinT 7P° udc ° l °^ obviouslV intelligent as Michae! 

moments when tire versa lib™ V re 2l mbl ! r * er . has chosen to cast hu 
certain enemy- Ver8B akes 9 n 8 P5 e . m ,n what amounts to pastiche.' 


ui seeing , dui iiux, onjy 
flu * ‘ JL° be. learnt again and again”, 
e {cJ- Even a passage describing an 
old lady and a country fftte - "accor- 


old lady and a country fftte - "accor- 
dion, drum, / For the round, ibe 
morns dances, a wild fiddler’s jig I 


3iriufiht into being ihrousb Willi SUSM* £"■ KSiS'Jff 

-SHW* ,akl 

developed no central nna«z„ .-_!»/ for William a ° 'mply that fl ny real knowledee nf nnr4 J Stuck to seaweed, sea shell* 

Drowned gtilllemor, cod 
Cadaver: news of the world 


j 1 sciences, the dtw 
dnwtopnd no central poeVic ,rn£ 


K5iS^ SSSKtSS 


sb. sTstejspstj: « -“Stt'T * 3a * 

its broken eoveham ' mask forth? wet- 

£S5- p 2J£Ss d : “s. took* V "SS , 


^uTiuuaiy inieiugem as micjihci 
H amburger has chosen to cast his 
poem in what amounts to pastiche. - 
(Other echoes Inhabit this garden 
too, notably of Wordsworth and' 
Hardy.) In his critical book The Truth 
of Poetry , Hamburger is severe on 
Eliot’s famous doctrine of "impersb- 
nality”,- and quotes.- Gottfried Benn 
approvingly: ‘-lyrical poetry has no 
other theme than the poet himself'-. 
No doubt; but a voice of one’s owil 
is evidently no birthright. 


ean 


The riecklonr, nF rh , _ . , ' ^ “ .. 

" S= n hisloriH ^ ELIZABETH SMITHER, and°tt“^<^ * JES e h! t I^Stel'tlisr^luf mMnf' ffandjll 

ts? ,o r 


i-Lr * 1 . i ”»n a Ane i 

irony that needs WJ ft 
ug /Hoffman de- u n „ 


S . I* to build upasctiwof ffiSS? S°S f 7™ readeTi? left ^nderSi 

and the poems, slight In - thomgrtvpfe' f Sr uither really means this, and u 

, . ^em to gain in lepth wTb r S* 80 £ hat f he' significance of it can be, 
lis npfee. ... UC F 111 «na bright- or if she. wiih? ihdiifw' 


■■■&&**. a ■■ , ,.w; # 



It mbit W3S unable to see, having 

■ manV of theSe n ® c : 5? weVer ‘ ■ th at Jg her hqpdbag mirror on the floor, 
portenSusS ffii h i ve f 1 } alr of tl ?b ^toteroational Street" contains 

“The little stone pen- 

■ nique. The H S- JSi! ( S eIr tech ‘ *fe ne T s cottage", to offset imagw as 
ally arouses (mrioJtv ^SSjWjj? 1 " natur * ® ffecti yp» ^ sentimental in an e. e. 
from wS jtTS -S'iS* r em ^mmgM’sh.Way, as this: "And the 
the first dm? 1 f blljqtly on % / if ypu look up is Uke the s OK. 

?'7; t : , 

; ?J le >; apd who? y when S S l 8 fa?k 1 ti ' Becau sc J the poet has something to ' 
.reajes, jief litany into the **?! 8,1(1 al ail, e? says it intehsstingly 
an unfamiliar “? well,: it is , all: the. more regrett- 
onil^T^K^Li 8 llte rary heroine, and that sho.Mlows. hereelf , such slip- 

JJJf. P™ babl Y not worth triehtionina * 1od constructions as .“these sdrt of 
S5S the writer really Has ; some? P£ ema . “from all Sides from . 
thing- pew to say. ; f ‘ lSOin ® :fduts”, if.thU Were, a fim.cbUection 
• ! inniti.-:.' 1' .. " • DV a vouns wrifp.r 'frAshlv rtlsarraved- - 
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The I and the Other 


By Jennifer Uglow 

CAROLF. ASCHER: 

Simone dc Beauvoir 
A Life of Freedom 
254pp. Brighton: Harvester. £9.95. 
0 7018 0313 3 


Carole Ascher described her book to 
its subject, Simone de Beauvoir, 
thus, “Not a biography, a philo- 


sophical critique, or a work of liter- 
ary criticism. 1 wanted it to be about 
wnat you might have to say to feminists 
and other political people in the Un- 
ited Stated today. Dc Beauvoir's 
categories of immanence and trans- 
cendence, oppression and liberation, 
or, in psychological terms, authen- 
ticity and bad faith ure therefore 
constantly transferred to the issues of 
conscience facing American liberals, 
and, rather more successfully, to the 
personal dilemmas of a “Jewish, 
middie-class, intellectual woman". 

Simone de Beauvoir : A Life 
of Freedom is an interesting 
attempt to combine conventional ex- 
pository criticism with a radical 
feminist perspective. Although it 
contains much diligent analysis the 
reader's first task is to modify ex- 
pectations of an unemotional 
''academic” approach and to jettison 
any lingering prejudices against the 
confessional mode. In the middle of 
the text is a long tetter from the 
author to de Beauvoir, inspired by 
Erik ErikSon’s explosion of personal 
feeling in Gandhi's Truth: 

Is my anger - at you, at my 
mother - the remaining dregs of a 
once powerful and flowering Oedi- 
pus complex? .... My novel Is a 
deformed child about whom I wor- 

S f constantly, but for whom I can 
□ nothing. My de Beauvoir book 
is a hyperactive, precocious child 
who drains my thoughts and emo- 
tions by her constant need for 
attention. 

By the time we. reach the Afterword 
the mathcr/daughter image has be- 
come even more convoluted, "In the 
dream I had had a very pleasant 
affair with a woman and was now 
pregnant, presumably soon to deliv- 
er. The mind reefs when Ascher 
muses on how little we know about 
“how Boswell felt while writing ab- 
out Johnson". 

Yet these images are an apt ex- 
pression of the combination of 
admiration and frustration, the need 


on ii slab for intellect uni dissect ion, 
or lo patronize her as a “fore- 
runner”. Her independence means 
that she challenges assumptions of 
■‘sisterhood” much as she disturbed 
bourgeois stereotypes of wnmen in 
1949. 

Ascher is not concerned to locate 
de Beauvoir within current French 
feminism, but she encounters equal 
difficulties in confronting her .stal- 
wart independence of mind. Fascin- 
ated by her stubborn rationalism, she 
traces its expression from the adoles- 
cent recoil against the inevitability of 
death and the hollow consolations of 
faith, through what she secs as a loss 
of clear vision when de Beauvoir 
attempts to merge her individuality 
with that of Sartre and when 
together they “reified freedom in Ihc 
embodiment of Soviet socialism" in 
the 1950s, to her reassertion of the 
importance of individual behaviour 
as a vehicle for change in the later 
fiction and in interviews given 
throughout the 1970s. 

As. she surveys de Beauvoir's work 
Ascher’s particular interest is in the 
tension between acceptance of the 
solitary “I” and the fearful longing to 
blend into the Other, to become 
‘■We”, which at its most intense she 
describes as “that excruciating desire 
to become God”. She examines its 
presence both in the explicit philo- 
sophical statements and in the dyna- 
mic emotional patterns of the fiction, 
and explores its implications for poli- 
tical development, giving a clear ' 
account, for instance, of the shift in 
tone in the autobiography between 


the private imunl nf Prime of Life 
and ihc public guilt and anger ex- 
preyed in Force of Ciritimmtncf. 
nnd of the movement in Ethics of 
Ambiguity from the images of free- 
dom us personal ehoiec ur radical 
conversion, to the concept of libera- 
tion us a collective political act re- 
quired when external forces prevent 
Ihc conditions, or even the con- 
sciousness. required fur individuals 
to transcend their circumstances. 

But she is more concerned with de 
Beauvoir's difficulties and fears in 
personal relationships than with the 
problems of compromising the indi- 
vidual conscience in politicnl action, 
despite her declared preference for 
The Mandarins, which deals in detail 
with such problems. And she devotes 
much attention to the unconscious 
revelations and possible self- 
deceptions of her subject. This pers- 
pective results in some of Ascncr's 
most fruitful perceptions, as in con- 
nection with the fiction of the 1940s 
{She Came to Stay, The Blood of 
Others, All Men are Mortal) where 
she notes how, although “in these 
early novels de Beauvoir's characters 
often pose their dilemmas in existen- 
tialist language, rage, which is rarely 
given philosophical legitimacy, and 
which is often denied by the charac- 
ters themselves, is actually a strong 
motor driving the plot ahead. 
Ascher is also particularly strong in 
conveying Ihe intricate, almost 
Laingtan way in which de Beauvoir 
presents degrees of consciousness 
and of “bad faith” as women assert 
or abdicate their independence in 


sexual relationships, through analy- 
ses of ihe situation of Elizabeth in 
She Came to Stay, Panic in The 
Mandarins, Laurence in Lvs Belief 
lmtine\ and Muriellc in A Woman 
lies t row,! 

Asclicr's. brand of feminism, with 
its cull in women to "reconnect to 
ihe specificity of our bodies", to wel- 


come psychotherapy (jvhicli de 
Beauvoir still deeply distrusts) as a 
menus of exp|oring the unconscious, 
and to investigate the world of the 
irrational and »»f "spiritual truths', 
makes such a focus inevitable and 
leads lo some predictable hiascs. Her 
own theoretical preferences arc 
clear; she relegates de Beauvoir's la- 
ter analyses of women's oppression 
in terms of material conditions and 
scarcity lo the footnotes and lavishes 
praise on Iter treatment of women in 
myth in The Second Sex, “which is 
brilliant. foreshadowing similar 
analyses by such contemporary wri- 
ters in the United States as Dinner- 
stein, Orlncr. Chndnrow and 
Griffin". 

She is particularly critical nf dc 
Beauvoir's profound unease with the 
body, and it is true that dc 
Beauvoir's early refusal to accept 
that her emotional needs and physic- 
al desires ennnot be totally control- 
led by the will weakens her self- 
analysis and renders her incapable of 
comprehending such impulses as the 
desire for children, or or seeing ful- 
filment rather than the loss of auton- 
omy in the expression of sexuality in 
heterosexual or homosexual rela- 
tionships. This point is not new. nor 
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is Asclicr’s sensitive discussion of her 
subject's obsession with death in- 
novatory. hut she links both of these 
themes in a very interesting manner 
to her preoccupation with dc 
Beauvoirs "fear of self-bond". At 
the end she sees in de Beauvoir's 
constant attempts to assert, or de- 
tine, tlte self in relation lu the world, 
not u positive individualism but a 
terror of loneliness which amounts to 
a virtual self-hatred. This in turn 
leads to an almost frantic alternation 
between engagement in and detach- 
ment from events: “de Beauvoir's 
world comes lo life in the violence of 
sadism and masochism’. Particularly 
in her early work, one senses that 
there arc two choices: violence 
against another and violence against 
oneself." 

Although Ascher reasserts the 
value of uc Beauvoir's refusal to fall 
back on social ur psychological de- 
terminism as a means of evading 
responsibility, and exhorts Her read- 
ers to “preserve Simone . de 
Beauvoir's ruthless determination to 
dig down and lay bare truth”, this 
lack of Integration, which lends in de 
Bcimvoir to a tenacious rationalism, 
is seen by Ascher as deterrent to 
“bringing the whole self into free- 
dom, which “would be reserved for 
the next generation". In the event, 
dc Beauvoir still proves an uncom- 
fortably isolated figure, difficult to 
assimilate into any single trend of 
radical thought. Aschers attempt lo 
come to terms with her influence 
results in a book which is sometimes 
illuminating, often infuriating, but al- 
ways appropriately provocative. 


Raging against nature 


Beauvoir or Margaret Mead. The 
present study was in fact conceived 
at one of the many conferences 
which marked the thirtieth 
anniversary of the publication of The 
Second Sex (1949), and if captures 
very well their mood of mingled gra- 
titude and irritation - at that' book’s 
apparent arrogance, its ambivalence- 
towards women, and the weaknesses 
in its analyses of their condition. The 
celebrations of 1979 were.- followed 
by. a ripple of, articles and now a 
wave of forthcoming books. Fortu- 
nately, one is ; protected from’ feeling 
swamped by the copious, . rich ana 
contradictory nature of de Beauvoir’s 
owp works, which repay endless 
attention and allow for a wide Varie- 
ty of approaches. Furthermore, be- 
cause she has retained her intellec- 
tua rigour-. and her commitment to 
radical politics and feminism, it is 
impossible (or, should be) to treat de. 
Beauvoir as gn inert body laid out 

The journal of . .Modern .Literature is 
devoted fo “scholarly studies of the 
literature of the past century with 
niAlrt emphasis on the ’ Modernist 
period from about 1885 to' 1950". 

curtent Igiue (volume 9, number 
. 1* 1981/1982) contains three centen- 
ary offerings; tWp articles on ■‘James 
-.Jpyqe. “James Joyce and the- Critics 
Notwithstanding,' Leopold 'Bloom 
Not Jewish" .py Erwin ft. Stein- 
berg and “Joyce , and the ; Epiphany 
/Concept; A;.. "New, Approflch^'." by 
Boweni atih ope dp i Virginia 
, Woolf/ • • “Yifgina ' Woolf •• ’and 
- Uitanism’’-by Alien McUurih < /There 
.are- essays- dnRobert Frdst'rftob&t 
.frost end .the Majesty Or StonCs 


By Stephen Newman 

ELIZABETH DIPPLEi 
Iris Murdoch 
Work For the Spirit 

356pp. Methuen. £12.50. 

0 416 31290 X 

With her lurid imagination; her fien- 
dishly clever plots, and her toxic 
eroticism, Iris Murdoch offers an 
arresting challenge to the sober 
values of post-war English literature 
and criticism. "Art”, says the editor 
of The Black Prince to the priggishly 
critical Julian Belling, “art. is a very 
much .tougher and coarser plant than 
you seem to imagine in your vety 
literary piece.” The snarl is distanced 
by a rhetorical trick, but Murdoch 
can no more disguise herself In her 
writing than that other priest of love, 
D. H.- Lawrence; some primitive 
vigour comes blazing through. Her 
careless, tumultuous prose {s laid on 1 
thick as paint - not make-up but 
war-paint, 

• Where she differs from Lawrence 
is that he expresses the rage of na- 
ture against art, while $he expresses 

- the rage of art against nature. - Mur- 
doch’s arr is- rich, In all senses of, foe 
word. “A trembling silver cag$ of ah 
almost obscene sweetness; a sort -of 


helplessly vomiting up his love for 
the master-mistress of his passion, 
strikes home with demonic beauty. It 
is all very un-English of course - not 
least in foe immense ado about The 
Good that fills the spaces between 
the luscious and exciting scenes. No 
wonder Murdoch baffles us: it is as 
though Holy Communion, in the 
shape of a huge Black Forest gflteau 
bursting with liqueur Cream, were 
bfferecFby a priestess in a leppnrd- 
skin body stocking. 

Murdoch's sense of the’ Good, says 
Elizabeth Dipple approvingly, is "an 
external, infinitely far-removed, 
transcendent idea". This is hardly 
surprising, since anything more 
down-to-earth would blow her crew 
of saints to bits — as Daisy nearly 
does in Nuns and Soldiers. What a 
set! Groggy with intellect, groaning 


with virtue, and stealthily .fingering 
each other's moral wallets, as though 
the Drones Club had gone Method- 
ist. Admittedly some of the pleasure 
In reading Murdoch comes from 
sensing how hpr fingers itch to tweak 
all those . earnest perfectionists into 
figures Qf force, so that th$ imperfect 


reader is led to suspect that her 
virtue has as much to do with sup- 
pressed mischief as with active, be- 
nevolence. 

Dipple's achievement is to whiten 
this licentious genius into a sepulchre 
of high and excellent seriousness. 
She exhorts the common reader - 
redefined as “the fairly well-educated 
middle-class person who has been 
reading novels for a long time” - to 
“approach . Murdoch's .work , seriously 
In the light of study and rereading . 
Work for Ihe spirit indeed. The 
novels which, however upeven, are 
almost shamefully readable, are con- 
verted into mysterious repositories of 
academic transcendentalism. Mur- 
doch’s ■ troupe -of bourgeois Bohe- 
mians are described as “world- 
immanent beings".' and her recurrent 
need to sink them in mud Is seen ns 
.“redolent . . of' the symbolically ■ 
smothering, death-dealing effect of 
the reality-denying ego’ .. Dipple's 
book is very long, but I think what 
she is saying essentially 1$ that if you 

H e the people in her novels Mur- 
is like -Emerson. Qr; ns she 
herself puts it, ‘.’ultimate, reality. 


even the cosmos itself, lies behind 
the drifting and frenetic bourgeois 
surface". 

Perhaps this is an unfair simplifica- 
tion - an example of the unjust and 
too often frivolous negative criticism 
that Dipple finds rife among Mur- 
doch reviewer}. Certainly her book 
is an antidote to glibness. And be- 
hind the self-protective jargon there 
is n transparently sincere concern for 
her author’s reputation. T|ifl best 
moments come when she forgets her 
status arid lets her jaw drop, in 
amazement at the seductive imagin- 
ings she. Is professionally committed 
to explaining, or- when she displays 
nn innocence which Iris’ Murdoch 
lucks. . Hartley's bungalow ip The 
Sea, The Sea. she says charmingly, 
“is called Nibletts; which my.Cana- 
dian girlhood cruises me fo connect 
with black licorice, caddies”. But 


The self-referring text 


■iw V41 ituqv » 

..frost end the’ M a J es ty cf Stones 
/fe rries"), ’ - Arthur ; : Syntops 
$ Ajihpr. Symons’ .Novel S la> 0on- 


Bradley Pearson describes ■ • Der 
RosenkavaUer in the central scene of 
The Black Prlnce\ and Murdoch 
shares Strauss’s brutal, relish for ex- 
pensive pleasures. That scene, with 
Bradley slumped among the carrots 
and strawberries qf Covent Garden, 

court’!),. Joseph .Conrad {“Joseph 
Conrad, Roger G^semeiit and the 
Congo Refprm Movement”), E. M. 
Forstpr ("Leonard’s ‘Fatal Forgotten 
Umbrella’; Sex and the Manuscript' 
Revisions to Howards EtuT) and 
Hemingway .(“Hemingway ' afid 
‘Papa’: -Killing of the Father In the 
Nick Adams Fiction"). The volumes 
also provide *a section , “For the 
Record"; which .' contains brief 
accounts of recent literary discover- : 
JeS , or /evaluations. These include 
"Samuel Beckett’s ‘P&igal’ and tfie- 
Ijiib' Tradition". Epch voiumfeOf/AfL ■ 
consists ■ : of,' four, issues: The' suWcribi 
tlon U $i0 and it is available from ! 24 1 


S. ! ’ Watson 


JOANN CANNONi 
Halo Calvino ' 

Writer and Critic ' 

LI 7pp. Ravpifoa: Longo. L8,000. 


Italo Calvino:"' Writer qnd Critic 
began, .as JoAqn .Canripn, tells us jn 
her introduction (which also serves 
as . a concrete 'and clearly-defined 
statement of Intention), as a series of 
analyse? of individual : books . a 


modest project Which then,, however. 

S ew to include "more general 
eoretical questions”, Such as “the 
relationship between the writer add. 
' society; the status of foe - Author vjs- 
A-yis, the flqtiohai text, foe nature of 
language and ''literary ; discourse, the . 


language and 'literary; discourse, the. 
dole of the’ readef jn‘ the. product! 911 
of 'reading" - If ‘.this, at -first' -set mi fl‘ 
pretty tail order fpf such a. -slim 
volume, - it must be 1 said Immediately : 


Majesty Of 1 Stones. (Hurn^niries Building. Temple Urii- that Ms CarinOn, hot ;bnly acquit? 

Artfiur ;: Syntbfis ; Yertity. '-Philadelphla, ■ Perinysylvania 1 herself admirably (and very lucidly), 
i* .Novel S la-Oon- T9122.>- ’-! •- . r. •• . . but : also consistently! My only cavil 


might , bp w(th the. opening chapter, 
which, 7 , ps Ms Cannon again freely 
admits, Was cqqceived as ’nn .after- 
thought and gives what is ultimately 
a rather ■ perfunctory survey Of 
Cal vino’s early, neo-realist fiction. 
This, however, is meant only os an 
introduction to the study of Calvino’s 
more “theoretically fertile” works: 
Chapter II deals with ■ the ’' Antenati 
trilogy; Chapter. Ill with Le Cosmi- 
comiche and Tl cot\ xerox : Chapters 
IV cind V with, (respectively). II Cos- 
' irlto dei . Destinl Incrociati and Le 
Cittd hwlslbiir, -.while Chapter VI 
concentrates on Cal vino’s' latest 
■novel, Se- tfna nolle d'iriverbo itti 
viaggiaforc: ‘ . ... ‘ 

• As Ms Cannon sees it, Caj vino's 
principal 'literary preoccupation Is 
with Ihe inherent ndn-fefereiitiality 
..of writing; and 1 .the problems of the 
relationship, between writer and text, 
reader and text, and writer and read: 
ef. To elaborate such cpncetns she 
dfewS; .tdfgqdd Qnvforrpalist, 
rtriifltufolfl^; rpdst'-sjruciufolist, .and, 
phenomenological . theofy. j by! 1 !ri 
: such a; refreshingly emetic '"way as to 
al|oW her argument. fo develop. freely; 
Supported, ■' where necessary,; by 
apposite and; accessible quotation^. 


pighbroyv with no powefc of enter- 
tuinment", Or perhaps .Canadians 
take their pleasures even more sadly 
than the English. 


She , traces the development ■ of this 


" ' ' N 


as a dominant, motive-force in wjiar 
might appear, , 'at first reading, to be 
a set of . totally discrete narratives. 
Discrete in some sense they _ may , 
indeed be: a fact to which the stylis- 
tic heterogeneity of Calvin q’s fiction 
since the early 1960s attests. Yet the 
preoccupations of these texts are,; if ' 
not identical, then. at least consistent: 

, their heritage Is traceable, chronolo- 
gically, from the concluding pages, of ' 
thb .Barone Rampante, - through the . . 
cosmjco- mathematical ' fictions ■{. of . 
': CosmfqOmtche and. 7T con -zero, right 
lip X« foe fascinating “viola ted: text" 
of Se. una riotte. . . r ;: 1 ; 

. Se .und notie itlay. well rejsre^eni 
■the definitive- cxorcutnt Of: Cal vino's.' 


.often expressed need to write !the. 
book , of books! the mefo-novel. 
;■ Wherf Jiis flotionican go from here, is 
-a' question open to debhte. (since tie 
"jdpes seepi fo have painted himself 


n concise, well-documented and v^lii- 
able account: (complete ;.^ith : exten-'t 
sive bibliography) of tite story' so for.!, 
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The pictorial and the poetic 

By Brian Reade 


~ " " Boston: there he proved to be an achievements of today, and a few 

fcJaifcLLE JU.'imM: innovating force among susceptible reaching over in style to paintings by 

Slave In Beauty acquaintances and could dedicate Bonnard and Vuillard in their off- 

Thc Eccentric Life and Controversial himself in various ways to aesthetic centre design and abridgement of 

P sirnaar riF 17 UnlVnM<l tronrlc anrl umKilinnr Ii nnar /lafiviiti’nn 


Career of F. Holland Day 


ambitions. 


awpp. Boston: Davhl R. Godine, drud Sf k ry ; 11 was a*"* 1 * odd ,hc «- 
Distributed bv Travelline Liuht. f oro « hut mere refinement brought 


without linear definition. 

brouehl Dovetailing into Day’s enterprise 


Distributed bv Trave l ne I i»h. XV fore ,hut refinement brought ' mo uays emerpnse 

West Hill London SWlS £?7 50 ” bim nnd Bernard Be reason together, P^l°papher came another pur- 
0 8W23 itSX or ,h:il hc and the P oe! Louise Im- * U|1 ; whlc » be 8 a " »n the 1880s at 

- ogen Guiney should have been un- „. os I ? n and a ccele rated after he met 

consummated lovers, with Louise in 4V. 1 e ®.* 5 ln London during 1890. 

t . . IU#tll a maternal role as heterosexual alibi; 1 his was his curiosity about paranor- 

KiJE?' «JS rc E led ■I l i n I 1 ,e W s ’ or lhar thc lwo of them should jour- Psychology and the occult, which 
? ay . wN bc . remem- ney t0 Europe in 1KK9 and 1890 w,lh tbe he, P of . Yeats fad him to an 
^ UC n w ? rc ^ niim “ (Louise heing loosely chaperoned) to ac H ua *J] tance w,th Rosicrucianism 
lidild ~r Hi' b ' undertake research y on Keats, and at ™ Theosophy. Madame Blavatsky 

iwf nnimli -{nA h * earlier Bodlcv aga j n | n [K94 to lake part in the and “toplasm he rejected; what rc- 

C J J ' Jlj Ho»ond r D-!v h S undin fi of ,he Kea,s Memorial at |™ ,n ® d was . a b «! ief ,n ri ‘H al suffer ' 
, f r r . „ , ™ and f . Dj y- 11 Hampstead. m B a , s a redemptive experience, and 

was lit who rounded the firm as a an obsession with symbolic imagery 

young man in 1893 and thereby in- p, _ L ^ . which found in his case a better 


m.i*i m iov.i tmu unrreny in- . wmen round in Ms case a better 

(reduced the upper reading pubfic of Day ^ sn ;| Jch inlertuled in Bal- medium of expression in photogra- 
AmcrjcH to the values of William f •*. .iml both of them were in- phy than in literature P 8 
Mums, for example: but also to the 'crested in Keats. Bui in the course 

«f Prtulich wrii^n? •mrl MKiiotr rtf U] ISyiHH Dav wcnl fn Snnin Kv Scandal follnwp.H in 1RQ8 tkne 


iwiiijfis, tut vAimifJif, IIUI tui Ml UJ me / ,„i . uw lire wmsu 

idens of English writers and artists of “1 '89IHII Day went to Spain by Scandal followed in 1898, thus 
the fin tie siMe. In addition he pub- humdf and acquired n collection of adding notoriety to budding fame, 

lished American authors who paro- , an,, y Browne s letters from her Baroque art, the Yeats influence and 

died foreign aestheticism without the dauehtcr, wbt .> hud married a Span- a memory of Oberammergau promp- 
educutionnE nnd social assumptions 1 , in . Madrid. These letters were ted him to attempt a photo-picture 
of those who professed them. The {, n * en ™ c k by. Day to the United Christ on thc Cross, and for this 

results showed n warmth of affect a- Mates - on loan or as a gift was he himself posed as the chief model. 

firtn lint/ nmiiis « f > I ilC Vl?f Cll?2ir — IIHiH knnl nP U/Pnf lA omsnvimip kniU <» . ..... r* 


results showed n warmth of affccta- Mates - on loan or as a gift was he himself posed as the chief model, 
rion unknown elsewhere. One of the JJ cvcr clear - and kept unpublished. He went to enormous bother over it 
stories in Theodore Dreiser’s Twelve "resumnhly hc hud intended publica- *H. dieting so that he could hang 
Men tells of ybung bohemians in J* 1>n '. n due course and may have lightly on the Cross on a hill near 
New York ot the turn uf the century. bce H inhibited by the copyright that Norwood, and arranging for numer- 
who for o time hastened to imitate *J , .f v,ve .d with Fanny BraWnc’s son. ous extras and for distant purchases 

the European literary stars of the Wl, nt ! s hnrd to understand is that °f authentic material props. Two 

niomcnf before some turn of events ne X e ( ,n all the forty-three years re- hundred and fifty negatives were 

snatched them to other ways of he- 5 nft,n,n 8 to him did he let Louise ma de of the scene. Of course the 

coming. In another of these stories, f mo 8 en Guiney have a look at the ver y idea of extending seventeenth- 
•Vanity. Vanity. Saitli the Iel,ers - mlhough her interest in Keats century Christian iconography 
Preacher", Dreiser’s headlong, in- was as great as his own. Estelle (acceptable in the works of Velaz- 
■ven tori til style itself mirrors an Jussmi faces U P this dog-in-the- quez and Van Dyck) to the chemical 
archetype of (he Great Garsby, ma ^ er prudence, so uncharacteristic mysteries of the photo-iab was too 
whose rise to riches and richmc , and ° r Dfl y- without trying to justify it. much for the llitlst establishment. 


wh(»e rise to nches and riciamc, and . ^ — j— «. _ - v - — — - v,. au ..„,.„ G , u . 

his later collapse, seem linked to a c . . ■ Professor Jussim gives an amusing 

greed so close to innocence, it is , „° ve l ° Beauty contains the first account of this and of other Christ- 
stightlv mysterious to anyone ™ u -«ngjh account of Day. Apart ian photographies by Day, which she 
brought up in England. And that trom her personal research, Jussim sees rs bad art and worse photogra- 
inysterious innocent nir lingers still wns •Pdebled to a few manuscript phy. “In looking Bt a photoeraph*’ 
about Fred Holland Day in his liter- *° urce . s ' ai| d 1° eighteen articles she quotes a contemporary critic as 
ary role. Some of the home-grown iom . J° uraa,s specializing m photo- saying, “you cannot forget that it is a 
authors he put into print were, like ? H Tv y - , out pd ,e third of the work representation of something that ex- 
himself. hobbyists, whose aesthetic- n devoted to his publishing activities ,ste d when it was taken. On the 
ism had u strain' of recklessness we n . n d is well Illustrated with reproduc- other hand theoretical prohibitions 

nrtlV n^n'fliuA no maria I n LlCUlR ftf flip mirflrc onrl iIiIa finHIlt flH Q nA fha 


r uay. without trying to justify it. 
Slave to Beauty contains the first 


u>ay, nowever. can oc touna also in — - \ . w ,u lo i>ooxing Dack at 'Christ- 

the works of several of their authors, ®*PS r . l " ienl In making photographs, on the Cross" today, it appears both 

who by contrast were- unashamedly 50,116 ^ l , hc resu ^ s at lbe aw jid and endearing. Its perpetrator 

American and much less indebted to Boston Camera Club. had to suffer uncharitable comments 

Europe. Songs From Vagabonds by ' ' ddv’k 'vUI,. tn n„ r ^„ , . both personal and professional, in 

, Bljss Carmnri and Richard Hovey nnrii^fnkin P had ^ en ^ merica atld in Europe. But he rose 

wns published hy them in 1894, with P.J3 y up JJSfi lf n “ ns 9 en,,0 “ s above , them and continued up to the 
cover, and enVpapers . -by. Tom °/ JE ", SSL&h.P® "S JW* War to experiment wfth 


of Day in the Hart-Davis editions of 
Wilde s correspondence (he refers 
once to the firm of Copeland and 
Day), or in the Maas and Good 
publication of Beardsley's letters, 
suggests that perhaps the disciple- of 
Norwood cherished a few ack- 
nowledgments from his two cham- 

J ions, and these being lost, Professor 
ussim has made the best of them. 
She also writes of a "priceless collec- 
tion of original Beardsley drawings”, 
later called an "invaluable coHec- 
tion”. that was burnt up in a fire at 
the Harcourt Building in Boston 
which housed Day’s studio. It is 
possible, indeed likely, that he ac- 
quired some original drawings but if 
so, they are not accounted for in the 
Beardsley canon; they have not been 
identified; and if they were des- 
troyed in the fire of 1904, and if, as 
we are told, they were considered 
priceless or invaluable. Day would 
surely have had records of them. 
Professor Jussim relies perhaps too 
easily on such evidence as Day’s let- 
ter to J. M. Dent of June 21, 1893, 
thanking him for a copy of one of 
the Bon Mots series illustrated by 
Beardsley. It is not entirely clear, 
however, whether when Day wrote 
of drawings he always meant original 
drawings, or the line-blocks as pub- 
lished. 

Reservations about the importance 
of his collection of Beardsley draw- 
ings are deepened by Jussim's uncer- 
tainty, or at least lack of essential 
precision, when she refers to Beard- 
sley as having "used the newly per- 
fected photographic technology of 
the line engraving”. What Beardsley 
used for most of nis illustrations was 
the zincograph, or the line block, or 
process engraving ta misleading 
term). Line blocks had the character 
of.letterpress and could be fixed with 
moveable type to print in one con- . 
tact. The term “line engraving” has 
always been restricted to an intaglio 
process involving the use of a graver 
or burin on copper. There is uncer- 
tainty too about courtesy titles. It is 
correct to call "Bosie” Lord Alfred 
Douglas, as Jussim mostly does; but 
it is a classic howler to call him Lord 
Douglas. 
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Estelle Jiissim’s chapters on Driy’s 
indebtedness to Wilde and Beardsley 
are her most interesting passages, 
together with those describing his 
work as a photographer. The subject 
has wide appear Even so, revision 
may be needed If it is to be rightly 
focused. For Instance, she dwells 
upon Beardsley's Iconographic in- 
fluence on Day’s art; Day was un- 
doubtedly fascinated, as she shows, 
the cult of Pan and Paganism in 
the Englishman's earlier works. It 
contributed to a .bottleneck, so to 
speak, of hedonism, through which 
he hftd to pass In order to qualify for 
the ritual 'suffering hehad borrowed 


from Yeats. How Beardsley’s ever- 
present irony was rationalized for 
mm it would be difficult- 'to say. 

mVFn oki!An/«a rtf ! 


dated from after 1905, he suffered a 
slowing-down in health and energy. 
Before he finally retired to 
bed like Proust, hc was to be found 
in one or other of his New England 
retreats, a bearded masochist, sg- 
nailing in terms of white sailor suits 
that he longed to be hugged by 
young men, while extending to 
- women an obverse gift of empathy- 
Surely, we exclaim -to ourselves. 
Louise Guiney must; have known 
what she was doing when she helped 
him to find adolescent males to 

E atronize? But no. Such ama2eni6nj 
elongs lo a later dale., We are no) 
obliged to reduce her Bostonian 
equivocations to downright pio*Sj 
True, the letters from Wilde fltw 
Beardsley sold after his oeath were 
supposed to reveal That Day was. 

_ # ii.. n_ J..J LamacAVIIR 
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Crane’s first collect! 
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given thc absence of that quality in 
all the photographs chosen for repro- 

nunt on in I 1 . T 
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appreciative friend. 
I introduced Beard- 
ent,:;bisr fipti.piib- 
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! Pitted he! gave pp. ; publlshi^ WdW 'w5r th!f 
icklyt nnd hi; gavcTup : pub- , Day frS anv 
becntisc- around 1895 he look WO t> 

ilnarankit -Ar . ..■-'l r- ; . ' 


Tishhig. becntisC' arouiid 1895 he took Work m - * ny ' mo ^ ;t lhot dar a phic tSiJrom ,WHdc 
$ ; :Up photography ;as an aft. .: ; . • V '.aomp credit for 

/ : > ^AtihQilEf. : ^hclwfote and ■ 3,1 - . a nci overt hompswi 


it r>:* y orn p^rqstey. Hot heard ,df 

a ^r their sale beside the lS- 
; more too are given 

-■ 'Y„ 7 aomp credit for pushing Day towards 
wWe 1 all hghian and overt hompsey utility, AH this is in- 



duction In (he . book. Jussim even 
suggests that he waS directly in- 
debted to. the Herm. compositions in 
*v£ M ? rle ' Q Arthur and Salem*, 
■although this is not borne out by the 
fifty-nine plates and 214 figures in 
the text, pay’s. "Boy Embracing the 
tfenn of, Pan” for example, of 
C 1905, o wes little to Beardsley and 

Hamiltqh Reynolds. ' was a 
, minor poetaster now known only as 
a friend of Keats; John F..M- Dovas- 
taq a Shropshire naturalist and pro- 
vincial literary man known as a 
.friend of Thomas Bewick,. Letters 
from Lqrribefh i (edited by Joanna 
Riohftfdson.. -212pp.' Boydell Press 
£12, 0^85155 ; 150 ^, sixty^our lerilfs 
i, frpm Reynolds ana his: family Written 
to DoyaSton, before either had hiade 
the friendship for which he is re- 
. membered; were not likely to flutter 
the dovecotes qF early qlneteenth- 
cenutry literary scholarship. Pub- 
lished at length,: - with the full 
panoply of literatim Iranscriplion and 

• , sprtie ‘pcdnveniently plated iahhota- 1 

• A be y,: are t.Ir - - aisappolntmerit j 


Bertrand was entitled r 

Pan*’ ,n 1900 It seems mere L‘ 
that it was the phallic elemJ.T^ 

fZd ° f ? 6ards,ey ‘ s fcnfi * • 

blood-curdling when thevfiS 
appeared, that excited Day and S ■ 
him the courage to ohcino^ ' 
youths completefy nude.Wh?! 
came lo the >an iconography ■ 
er it was more probabreihat ^ : 
thinking of images by Moreao. oi , 

byTirdsleyT^"^™ 1 * 18 ™ ! 

Having hailed Fred Holland Day l 
as the most triumphant of Amerinn ' 
photographers working from 1895 to 
1905, and as one of the' fint inuu. ; 
atlantic members of the Brotherhood , 
of the Linked Ring, acclaimed as the ± 
leader of the Pictoriallst movemeai 
in photographic art. Professor Jussim 
uncovers one of the reasons for hit ' 
sudden lapse into obscurity. The fire 
of 1904 in his Boston studio des- 
troyed thousands of his glass nega- : 
lives, apart from books and pictures, 
and that was clearly an appalling 
setback. Yet more of a setback, as 
she explains, was the character of his 
rival Alfred Stieglilz, a realist photo- 
grapher who began as an admirer oi 
Day and then broke away fromihe 
older man and his followers, mini- 
mizing his achievements, and partly 
through his journal Camera Wot 
( 1903-1917) plugging the excellence 
of his own, so that he himself is 
remembered and .Day, until recently, 
almost forgotten. 

In Day’s imagination stimuli came 
from the Pictorial, inspired by Ihe 
Poetic. Like Wilde, he was in thrall 
to his favourite Keats. “The idea 
that poetry (and literature)’’, writes 
Estelle Jussim, “rather than painting 
alone might be a major influence on 
a major art has not Seen sufficiently 
explored in its relntion to the de- 
velopment of photography.” 

Although some of Day’s boldest and 
most carefully printed photographs 
dated from after 1905, he suffered a 


he was for most of the lime 
sed Is more consonant with ms 
physical and temperamental caste, 
and renunciation may have helper ° 
displace his, emotional problemsTnro 
aggravation : of his terminal ” 

■not surprisingly, cancer of- the pros' 

tate gland. He died in 1933 at 
.age of sixty-nine. . ■ • ' ' 

revealing ah early 
the friendship which later , 

Keats. His assiduous epistolary 
. tivation of a prosperous P alI ? n ... u 
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. more than a wttiff of money abaa h j 
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He found ne wis being s P° n ^ d ^ 

Wordsworth was soon^to. wnte _ 

: Heyholds that “your T° n ° y JjL i ts 
luxuriant and ripts too much ti fi. 

own creations”, sending some JU , 
.ably . strict criticisms ■ pf - {0 
Reynolds’s negligible wd^tfjjoids 
Grasmere. -for approval- 
seems to have :Had. ? l ome . ri e h I l L |t 
tlhtajiori of library (ailure C‘ b0 ^ han 
.. ,wasi?incre6»d drioJfins, g 
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Mole underwater 


By Jennifer Moody 

MACDONALD HARRIS: 

Berms 

431pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0 575 03072 0 

MacDonald Harris is a prolific wri- 
ter. Since 1974 he has written six 
novels, all in their different ways 
distinguished and imaginative. Each 
of his last five books takes a differ- 
ent country for its setting, and each 
shows an Intimate appreciation of 
local customs, culture and history. 
Harris is clearly fascinated hy the 
structure and psychology of lan- 
guages. He moves easily between 
English and, say, Japanese or Swed- 
ish, dwelling lightly on the inade- 


quacies of translation without cither 
slowing the action or browbeating 
the reader with his erudition. 

He shows a similar delicacy of 
touch and intimacy of understanding 
with his heroines. At the outset 
emphasizing their epicene bodies and 
equine faces, he gradually unveils 
their subtlety of perception and firm- 
ness of purpose. Alt are to some 
extent impatient of contemporary 
concepts of femininity; all tend to 
transvestism and one wears a man- 
nish tattoo. All can, by their single- 
mindedness, offend those nearest to 
them. Though always taken for men 
when dressed en travesti, their female- 
ness is sensed by the men who, often 
to their own surprise, subsequently 
fall in love with them. 


Music, too, and especially vocal 
music, is never far away in Harris's 
work. Names seemingly chosen at 
random but deriving, though subtly 
transmuted, from opera or lieder, 
float through his novels like half- 
remembered tunes: Zulictta, Duple- 
xes, Lohengrin, Earl Koenig, Luisa. 

Harris's latest novel, Henna, pur- 
ports to be the life story of an opera- 
tic soprano. Born in Southern Cali- 
fornia during what must be the first 
half of the 1880s, Herma, even as a 
small child, shows signs of a singing 
talent. Her parents, bewildered by 
her gifts, arrange some training for 
her voice but fail to understand or 
cope with her wilful, boyish spirit. 
Watching the boy next door as ne is 
playing, she is captivated by the idea 
of the fun she could have if she had 
a penis; when she reaches adolesc- 
ence she concentrates hard and pro- 
duces one. With a tittle effort this 
perquisite can be protruded and re- 
tracted at wilt, and thereafter thc 
novel becomes the story of two peo- 
ple - Herma as herself, a soprano 
with u three-octave range and a gift 
for mimicry, and Herma as her male 
alter ego, Fred Hite, a pushy, 
aggressively self-confident young 
man. Fred s occupation is managing 
Herma’s professional career, ana his 
preoccupation, when he is not bed- 
ding ageing actresses, is flying the 
earliest tin-foii-and-plywood aero- 
planes. 

Herma’s voice takes them both to 
San Francisco where, while singing 
to Caruso, they all narrowly escape 
death in the great earthquake of 
1906 and the three-day fire that fol- 


lowed it. By now well launched in the 
world of opera, Herma (and Fred) 
are summoned lo Paris. Herma 
meets Puccini, who is inspired to 
write The Girl of the Golden West 
for her. She sings the title role at 
the world premiere (in fact created 
by Emmy Dcslinn) and is thc first 
singer to play all four roles in Offen- 
bach's Tales of Hoffmann (actually 
done by Adcle Isaac at its world 

E remi&rc in 1881). She meets nnd 
ccomes the friend of Proust, Faur£, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Chaliapin; as with 
Melba, her favourite dessert becom- 
es the rage of fashionable Paris. Fred 
meanwhile continues to set his cap at 
mature actresses and the wives of 
successful politicians. No-one but 
Marcel Proust notices that Fred and 
Herma look alike and are never seen 
together, but he kindly agrees to 
keep their secret. 

Time moves on, and thc First 
World War breaks out. Hcrmu's aris- 
tocratic French lover fbolli Herma 
and Fred are accomplished and suc- 
cessful lovers) is killed, food grows 
scarce and Zeppelins appear over 


After the deluge 


By David Montrose 

HUGH FLEETWOOD: 

A Young Fair God 

160pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10715 6 


No one acquainted with Hugh Fleet- 
wood's fiction will be surprised to 
learn that the pivotal event of his 
latest novel is a murder: violent 
death has always been an integral 
part of his repertoire. No surprises, 
either, in the gruesome nature of the 
crime: ever since a hit-and-run pro- 


vided the first corpse of Fleetwood's 
career - in his debut, A Painter of 
Flowers (1972) - his despatch work 
has grown progressively more elabo- 
rate. 

The latest outbreak of bloodshed 
takes place at a hotel In the Mexican 
jungle, where a handful of guests 
have been isolated , by rains. The 
hotel manager's wife Is killed; her 
heart is cut out and placed on a 
Toltec statue designed to receive sao- 
rifjcial 'gifts. Subsequently, a woman 
guest is Beheaded. The polide cannot 
reach the hotel; a young guest in- 
vestigates. In short, we have the 
components of a. Golden Age mur- 
der mystejy. 

Fortunately, this is a false alarm. 
Fleetwood is well aware that he is 
approaching clich£ - even his charac- 
ters comment on it - and ensures 
that associations with the classical 
whodunnit are morely tangential. 

. -There are two ways of reanimating 
' literary conventions: either send up 
the genre or adapt the dichds tq new 
tricks. Fleetwood has opted for the 
latter, mpre ambitious path.!. His 
main instrument in this is Peter 
Asbrand, .the. seventeen-year-old cen- 
tre pf consciousness through whom 
i third-person narration is filtered. 
Asbrand is an extremely unconvep- 
jional sleuth - hardly a sleuth all 
ln the Traditional sense: his desire is 
to protect the murderef from, rather 
.-than deliver hipr to j the machinery 
: of justice. ; - r 1 j .. 

■! : - Asbrand acts! in accordaOce With 
wpat appears to be a hlghly dubfous 
.[.. interpretation of .events. .A young 
mair of exceptional physical ahd ; in- 
■ tellectual V attributes, Asbrand be- 


domination; he is “a young fair god 
who will rule .the world . . 

Asbrand stapds for civilization and 
strength; his symbol is the notel, a 
successful invasion and organization 
of the primitive wilderness. The 
hotel manager's wife, he senses, 
opposes his vision: “She . . . had 
cast her lot with the small, and the 
weak and the serving. She . . . re- 
fuse[d] to worship fair young gods.” 
Her symbol is the chaotic jungle. 
When the woman is murdered, 
Asbrand is convinced that one of the 
hotel's occupants, discerning his div- 
inity, has offered up the enemy as a 
sacrifice. The murderer is, then, his 
first disciple, “an angel” who must 
be saved. Asbrand soon discovers 
another enemy; she becomes the 
angel's second victim. 

All this is rather far-fetched, and 
the initial temptation is to conclude 
that Fleetwood is employing a 
variant of the . unreliable narrator, 
that Asbrand's Weltanschauung has 
Imposed a false ' pattern on coin- - 
cidental occurences. In Fleetwbod's 
books, though, imagination can be. a 
powerful weapon; the centra! charac- 
ter of An Artist and a Magician, for 
instance, found that he could wish 
people to death. And there are in- 
dications that Asbrand’s unlikely ver- 
sion of events may contain , soma 
truth! Fleetwood has never worried 
aboitt leaving loose epdB; 1 what pas- 
ses for a denouement dpes Jittle fo 
make thing? clearer. 

A YoungFair God is- characteris- 
tically for Fleetwood - a short novel. 
Uncharacteristically, it seems, des- 
pite its brevity, padded and over- 
written. The character of Asbrand is 
the principal failure, and such is the 
narrative burden placed On his shoul- 
ders thpt the novel buckles with hkq. 
Fleetwood spend? too much time in 
Asbrand's head, and hjs long-widded 
meditations foil to convince the read- 


meditations foil to convince the read- 
er that thbre is anything profound 
-about them. , 

Fleetwood has always been a com- 
petent if limited writer whose novels, 
while relying on a small, fond of 
themes and effects, are nevertheless 
worthy* of consideration, as more than 
straightforward, thrillers..: A! Young 
Fp/r God Is a more, ajmbitipas work, 
asking to be regarded q& ^ great deal , 
more than U straightforward thriller: 
the gccouftt ofran epic conflict be- 
tween, in Asbrand’s terms, V. vihe'. 
part -and the. ft tore .j -,<. .barbarism 
and prdgres^ It is too Ught- 

Weignt .a work' tq. bear silch : a 1 Wavy : 

niineriitriictura. i' v 1 -' i •'* •' 


anil i-rea are accomplished and suc- 
cessful lovers) is killed, food grows 
scarce and Zeppelins appear over 
Paris. Sobered by thc fighting, Her- 
ma sings to the troops and Fred joins 
the Escadrille Amlricame, a volun- 
teer force of airmen. He (and, of 
necessity, she) is last seen launching 
an attack on German fighter aircraft 
in a way which is understood to be 
suicidal. 

With Herma Harris has returned 
to, and developed, the theme of his 
novel The Balloonist (1976). LuisR, 
assistant balloonist, is an unpredict- 
able, unsuccessful singer who dresses 
up as a man and calls herself 
Tlieodor, claiming to be her own 
brother. Luisa has now become Her- 
ma, successful opera star, and Fred, 
accomplished and daring aviator. 
Success is common to them both. As 
lovers, as singers, as aviators, as 
managers, whatever they do, they do 
well. But success has spoiled them 
both as well, it has made them smug. 
They make love well, but they do 
not love their partners. Herma sings 
well, but she does not love her oper- 
as. They are simply not vulnerable. 


AH the background detail, authentic 


: and thoroughly researched as it is, 
cannot conpeal the fact that at the 
centre there is nothing. Fred fold 
-Henna have a lot of ton, and so 
;does the reader; they meet Interest- 
ing people, and so does the reader; 
but they never suffer, and the reader 
remains an onlooked, a voyeur. 


By Michael Trend 

DUFF HART- DAVIS; 

Level Five 
288pp. Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 01828 0 


Take an archaeological mystery, a 
racy plot, international conspiracy, 
love and war and thc resulting mix is 
Jonathan Cape’s recipe for success in 
1982. First there was The Holy 
Blood and the Holy Grail and now 
Duff Hart-Davis's Level Five. The 
latter is the better work of fiction. 

Hart-Davis's is a stirring talc. It is 
the spring of 1945; Oberleutnant 
Joaclum Krenn is in charge of Con- 
voy 4711 (tic), which is fleeing Ber- 
lin, with a secret cargo, on thc per- 
sonal orders of Reichmarshall Gner- 
ing. It is also thc present day and 
Martin Newman, a lough Norm Sea 
diver, has been hired to dive into a 
flooded salt- mine to look for unspe- 
cified objects. The two stories - thc 
earlier only a brief account - nre 
interwoven. 

It is apparent from an early stage 
that the aim of Marlin Newmanis 
search is to recover thc secret con- 
signment of Oberleutnant Krenn. 
The action moves fast: the mine en- 
trance Is attacked while Newman is 
diving and his supply lines are cut; 
he manages to reach the surface; he 
wakes up in an East German hospit- 
al-prison; and escapes. On the run 
be falls in - quite by chance - with 
an East Gerinan dissident, and dur- 
ing a visit to East Berlin he decides, 
by a process of logic that is never 
entirely clear to the reader, that the 
object of his diving has been the 
ScnILemann treasure from the ex- 
cavations at Troy. Newman escapes 
to the West, falls for a pretty girl, 
contacts his friend Don (whose lan- 
guage can only be described as 
"realistic"), travels to the United 
States, returns to Europe, locates the 
mine . . . and we enter the final 
scene with our hero somewhat 
breathless but in fighting form. 

Newman is by no means an unin- 
telligent man, but Is often unneces- 
sarily made to seem so by the au- 
thor. He is repeatedly set up to ask 
himself or oilier people rather dim 
questions In order, one' suspects, to 
put thd reader in the picture - “The 
bombing of Dresden! . Haw had - he 


The ethos of the trail 


By Lindsay Duguid 

GWEN MOFFAT: 

The Buckskin Girl 
191pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 03049 6 


A heroine on horseback poses prob- 
lems in a historical novel. Riding 
sidesaddle Is awkward foi a. girl who 


Girl, has a buckskin suit made foi 
her early 'on in the book and discards 
her dresses ahd -more rorrtantic side- 
saddle. It is a wise decision, for she 
has to do a lot of hard riding as she 
travels, with and eventually leads - a 
small wagbn train from Missouri to 


the prdimsed land of California 
The hovel describes the fohg jqiit- 
ftey, in '.covered Wagons; cm hOrsa- 
back, aqd sometimes op Coot, made 
by a gtohp ;of emigrants in the mid-, 
nineteenth century. It concentrates 
on the painfully slow progress of. the 
travellers, and 'on the hazards . they 
face, as they cross deserts and mpun- 
tajn radges, manoeuvering the clum- 
sy wagonS and food qallle down gql- 
ifes and; qcrosS fords; California 
ceases: to: be discussed opce ithe rpal- 
itieb.of the journey t^ke over, ; and 
the individual members pf the 'teanf 
are coflcemad With their. fellows 6nly. 
in so far as they threaten on support 
the group. 'Theft; murder fold mad- 
ness afo Problem?, to. be 'byeTOifte ( 
just as Indian, raids Jiqd lack of water -. 

Am*. ■ ( u riiRftn ■ np/mlft TuiPaRV*. fcKft' 


said, ‘Frightened. You seej on the 
plains you - we thought all the dan- 
gers were outside. . . . People built 
up a defence against those, but back 
there on the Green, It ’was like an 
attack from inside, iron) "Where you 
never expected it to come; ... It 
was like a betrayal.’”). The emig- 
rants exist In a. moral vacuum where 
the manners . of eastern civilization 
have ho further use (St Louis menus 
flirting^, dancing, and getting, mar- 


lied),1bul wpere there is still a smfol 
society; to .be . kop; tp^tb^ ; - , 

These conflicts are nicely Embo- 
died ln the character of Helen who 
becomes harder and freer as . the 
journey progresses. Despite her mas- 
culine clothes, her whisky-drinking 
and her assumption of responsibility 
she is no( portrayed. , a liberated 

woman in the' modern sense; Helen 
is -not. independent of men, though 
- skilful at using them to . her own 
advantage, She loses two lovers on 
the trfdr and finds a third - - a : tall 
beardcd hera whom she wlll marry, 
giving up' her idea of -becoming' a 
trail guide - .at the j op may’s end. 
Relations between men : ana women 
are' seen on a primitive -level: . Helen 
is tought-aftef because she is -strong;, 
she finds her second 1 lover attractive 
because he! knows the frail,. Mrs 1 
Powell’s beauty -'counts ifori nothing 
because she Is Unstable. Hirtth‘ 6 
dangerous because he]' !■ ifi a weak" 
manV M«:GhlIey; is ft.toi&b. Womaii * 
Who turns out to hive: been e| brqtftel : 

: keeper out Eist. JktoSt' bf die ' bbok . 


forgotten it." The compariron with 
Le Carrd suggested on the dust- 
jacket falls a little flat. Newman's 
approach is that of a hull in a china 
shop rather than a spider in a web. 

TL- ...L_ « 


Those whp love lying up the intricate 
threads of Le Carre’s plots may be 
foxed by a passage in Level Five. 
How - I ask the author - did Dieter 
know that the Stasi were waiting for 
Newman at the station? 

Another passage makes the reader 
on the lookout for traces of Le Carr* 
sit up fast. ‘“There we worked. We 
were like Maulwilrfe . . . How do 
you say that in English?' He made 
energetic outward digging motions 
with his hands, and snoved his nose 
up into the air. ‘Moles.’ Newman 
grinned.' 1 But it is a blind alley - 
perhaps the author's private joke. 

The comparison with John 
Buchan, also on the dust-jacket, falls 
flat too. Newman is hardly one of 
the five (or so) most brilliant men in 
Europe that Buchan's heroes always 
had to be; and 1 think that Sandy 
Arbuthnott and Dick Hannay would 
have kept odd company with New- 
man and Don. 

It is the archaeological side of thc 
tale that is thc most interesting. 
Ancient treasures are valued m 
novels both as numinous relics and 
as bullion. From St Helena's Inven- 
tion of the Cross to Peter Levi's first 
novel The Head in the Soup (which 
uses the Temple treasure from Jeru- 
salem), archaeological investigators 
track down and take possession of 
objects which confer great wealth 
and great power both in the natural 
world and the supernatural. This is 
the basic pattern of Level Five. 
Schliemann’s treasure is the arcanum 
in the story, and Hart-Daws brings 
in the Dorak treasure os well. (Tne 
Dorak treasure has been a cele- 
brated fireside topic with archaeolo- 
gical speculators tor some time.) 

But (he archaeological formula is 
one thqt only really works if the 
ancient remains are brought to life in 
some way and if the main characters 
are striving for more than loot. 
There is an intriguing suggestion In 
Level Five that Soillemann's treasure 
could become a national symbol that 
East and West Germany would com- 
pete to possess, but the force of this 
idea is never developed. Neverthe- 
less the book is left with a lively and 
fast-mpvlng story which, shorn of its 
portentous qualities, will satisfy a de- 
mand foi- excitement. • 


keeping with the ethos of the trail: it 
. is not worth investing too much emo- . 
(ion in your companions when many 
of - them are likely to die on the way. 

Gwen Moffat does not emphasize 
human dramas. Unlike many novel- 
ists working in the' same genre as ; 
William-' Golding, John Fo-wles, and ■ 

J. G. Farrell, she eschews- Irpny, 
symbols and • fine writing in her " 
need to get on with toe , story: ., 
The rhpl Interest of tfte book llis m 
the trail itself,. Which ii described Jit - 1 1 
detoil; almost, id foot, ln 
the 'rjtte the . travellers 1 follow ; teen 
between a 1 horse's ears, a butterfly 
on a bush, a 1 rattlesnake in a gulley. 
Violence and evil are secondary to a- 
change In the wind or the course of a \ 
river. 1 We are left with a strong sense 
that this- is exactly what sufch a jour- 
ney must : have been like. 

Recently published in paperback. To 
. i he Honourable Miss , S and Other. 
Sfor/w by Ret Marut a/k/a B. TraVtn 
(151pp. Lawfdnto Hill & .Co, West- -\ 
-port, Cp.nn... ahd Giehfttegos Pte$s,' 
Sunday, Orkney. £4.001=0, 904564; 45. 

;2) contain^ - fifteen stories by ..the 
■authdr.'vwhd. is best known for:. his 
novels Th& Treasure of the Sierra 
(AadraSi Tha Death Ship and others; . 
the stories .were written when he was. 
working as an actor and journalist in 
Germany before and during the Fust 
World war; and have been trans-., 
fated fay Peter. Silcodk: The book has : 


'nfcftmMiw •' Iw-nlftwrt V k r- ihVtlOHI . .rfrtrl:*7>f/Mr 


writer ; (see;, alsd ..the TLS .review . of; 1 ; .r 
Tiraven’a Thf Carreta, T>eceraberig k L 
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Practising panic 


By Patricia Craig 

DEE PHILLIPS: 

The Coconut Kiss 

192pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95. 
0 340 27468 9 


sniffing, touching objects first with 
the left hand and then the right, are 


amon 


able. Flora spends a great deal of ' — “ 

time fleeing from her, P^catin^ hei j £ L. Walker 

to the ploys adopted by timor- with pennies taken su rreptil y J 

oils ^ ora to propitiate the unseen from a. tin kept in a oipboart f under 
forces that have it in for her. “Her the stairs, and 

habits” is the family euphemism for soon gain a phee at a special scho . 
the child's obsessive actions. The word soppy , applied to Ruby, 

All this is sympathetically content- 


Modest mis demeanours ; Straddling the divide 

nnd nrAne-df*. rhino L/ 


TLS FEBRUARY 12 1982: 171 


The word “soppy", appli. 
does not mean ineffectual and 
affected, as it does in certain books 
of the period (Richmal Crompton s 0 85088 5 
“William" stories, for example, ,■ — 

which Dee Phillips mentions), or 


Dee Phillips, with her second novel, 
joins that large group of authors who 
bo in for meticulous reconstruction 
of a 


plated and carefully documented (as 
a child psychotherapist Dee Phillips 
is undoubtedly familiar with this 


form of neurosis in the young), as is 
the lost London world of cobbled 

„ streets, elementary schools, horse- 

ione era. The Coconut Kiss drawn carts, proper lamp-posts with 
.l.- I-.- arms JO sw j n g from (of benefit only to 
the agile ana enterprising, no use at 
all to Flora), and those prosaic tin 
knowing and understanding about advertisements that have now ac- 
tho childhood vagaries It recounts, quired a spurious picturesque value. 

The Coconut Kiss of the title is a 


BETTE MEYRICK: 

Cockles is Convenient 

160pp. Llandysul: Gomer Press. £4.95. 


and crfipe-de-chine camiknlckm |i. . 
»“*• after Mrs Rub* tS ; 

(Grade One) - who, follower - 
tretemps with two unclad K 
dummies, pins him down one**L ’ 
September evening on the sriaE If. 

n ° 0T A 0f a J? WR ^ ard ' s vanVrE * 
nice Ann Thomas, the new triS 1 
mistress; and after Selina Rm, ' 
Williams, daughter of the bb boae. : 
transformed by a summer in Fra* >• 
from a doughy Welsh rarebit tot i 
real little croque-monslew. 


mawkish Tts more usual sense, but Welsh randiness is a legend half as - ---- ^ 

weak in' the head - and dismaying old as time, despite . K ]! v ertstactful then.^ he goes, furjWdy, to ^ 





Ruby is epileptic and incontinent 
too. 

She is lumbered, moreover, with a 


silence on the subject. Even the 
Welsh of English-speaking Pem- 
brokeshire, scene of Dylan Thomas's 


t 


She is lumoerea, moreover, wm. « y-~ aub ' flnd nQ ^ of Bette 

gang of delinquent elders: a MeyrSt’s romp, forego regional dif- 

nrother, a violent father or gran • f er /nces and scratch tne national itch 


Flora Goodman, the seven-year-old 
advr 


ferences 
busily. (Elegant 


Tenby, after all, 


heroine , is. in spi te of every advantage 
- conscientious parents, affectionate one of 


type of sweet, a gift to Flora from 


father (his precise connection with 

•II of JIM •J5Z3 


Jones for” the antidote to (be hiiS ' 
remedies: cockles. Evan causa, '« 
them by the bucketful, together to ! 
ginger-beer - a homelier and an i 
convenient aphrodisiac than ihtds :• 
sic oysters and champagne. And ' 
effective, too. The potent \m ' 



averting 


Assignment on Ararat 


By Savkar Altinel 

ANNE STEVENSONi 
Turkish Rondo 
238pp. Piatkus. £6.95. 

0 86188 096 X 

To readers of thrillers, Turkey Is 
familiar territory preserved forever 
in a series of arresting snapshots: 
Richard Hannay talking to Enver 
Pasha in a restaurant in Pera, James 
Bond walking across the Galata 
Bridge with Kerim Bey, Arthur 
Abdel Simpson on the roof of Top- 
kapi Palace.' A connoisseur of the 
little-known but none the less fasci- 
nating novels 1 of Julian Rathbone 
.' could add to that list Images of Inno- 
cent teachers 1 of English and 
businessmen faced with danger on 
the night train from Ankara to Istan- 
bul, or being chased by Turkish 
crooks along the Izmir waterfront. 

Anne Stevenson’s Turkish Rondo 
does not quite belong in this Great 
Tradition, American spelling and a 
sufficient number of American char- 


tho roughly competent piece of work, 
skilfully constructed and never less 
than enjoyable. 

Ms Stevenson's heroine Frances 
Howard meets a young writer and 
archaeologist on a visit to Turkey, 
and later marries him in London. 
Almost immediately, he disappears; 
her attempts to find him take her to 
Greece and then back to Turkey. 
The long drive from Thessaloniki to 
Istanbul, Istanbul itself, and Fran- 
ces’s stay in a villa overlooking the 
Bosphorus are nicely described, and 
difficult Turkish names with every 
umlaut and cedilla in its proper place 
give some indication of the depth of 
the author's research. 

The book really picks up, how- 
ever, when the action starts moving 
Eastward. There is an encounter 
with the KGB on a small island In 
Lake Van, which, we are promptly 
told, has a beautiful "color". Is seven 
times as big as Lake Geneva, and 
contains sulphur springs which make 
plant and animal life Impossible. 
Dressed as a peasant woman and 
travelling in a decrepit truck bearing 
the appropriate . motto "Allah Pre- 
serve Us”, Frances then goes dn to 
Dogubayazit, and the denouement 


Ruby is deliberately left JJ^ lear J> a nurtured^ Augustus John,’ to say no- brings fatherhood to Evan an) m ] 
brawling uncle and a drunken aunt, „ f tha Lric<u.i™kina fiwin n f life to Llanporth, 

Evan’s dance is performed tfis j 
the operetta backdrop of toil 
Welsh village life, peopled with I* 
able comic Welsh stereotyper » 
gjnal Miss Gwendoline Davtei, dn 
accompanist; flatulent Lloyd the Stt 
tionmaster; Dull Reggie, stasurafei 
Umshla Watkins the Porter, J4i 
Know-All Jones, martinet Jeokoi 
the Schoolmaster, Bette Mont 
works hard and busily to keep onp 
on the move according to tne n» 
of the genre, but somehow ik 
scenes always fall a little fist, it 
tunes are never quite good enoodi 
Perhaps the fault is in the rutt 
d to raucousness and (be rdc* 


gets us enecnveness iron, a Bette Meyrick’s Llaxeggub is Llan- 

nightmarfsh ubiquity, Ruby keep fh^Hich^reet 

popping up everywhere: in tne mgh-class drapery in the High Street 

school playground, naturally enough, an d worries mat he is less troubled 

•diip 


but also in the butcher's, the 
shop, at every street corner passed 
by Bora, at an upstairs window 
overlooking the Goodmans’ garden, 
and “lurking near the church hall’’. 
When Bora is admitted to hospital 
suffering from diphtheria, we are not 
surprised to find that the patient in 
the next bed is Ruby. 

Dee Phillips is not quite bold 
enough to turn Bora’s troubles into 


by the itch than his friend Dai Rees, 
successful builder and womanizer. 
Can it have bepn gypsyish Mrs Dago 
ss’s herbal remedies with which, 


Jones' _ 

as a child, he was force-fed? Wh 
after five years, is his 
wife Myra still childless? Evan's pro- 
tHe villi 


little 


fessional eye scans 


women, placing 
League 


village 


them according to 
Four 


murei 


‘ his own League Table: Grade 

boned and corsetted, woollen bloom- ing outrage. Here, the farce a w 
- , , . .... .. era (doubly gussetted), modesty vests measured, too predictable: fine u 

a comedy, though the lighter aspects an( j (f or the year is 1925), see you through from Paddjr* J “ u 

of her heroine s chronic alarm nave t0 t ^ e precious few in Grade One Haverfordwest on the GWR, 
not escaped her. Apprehensive ^j th t h e j r flesh-coloured stockings on Inter-City. 

Bora, for whom daily living is a ® 

matter of obstacles and potential 
hazards, is a good-hearted child who 
really makes an effort to suppress 
her irrational panics; she means to 
practise kindness, too, as assiduously 
as any Victorian Sunday School 
heroine. There are moral lessons to a^gg s... 11 s — 
be drawn from Ruby and children „ ,, _ 

like her -- leg-irons, deformities and By Mary FurneSS 
other disabilities were more obtru- 


Jealousy and junk 


actere to make up a baseball team 
mnfk it as a cool professional job comesoh Mount Ararat, In the heart of 
undertaken with Transatlantic sales Greenmantle country, where the 
. In' mind. and. in .places U reads like a Russians once appeared as allies, 
glorified guidebook, with the dates and where the continuing' game of 
arid figutes taken out and the prose nations is likely to provide writers 
suitably prettified for a -course of with material tor a • few years to 
Turkey without tears, It is, though, a come. 

Tracking the tecs 

the depths of Sussex, whose retire- 
la disturbed by a young girt 
to trace a missing Hand. 


rive than they are at present - and 
Dee Phillips does not neglect these. 

Bora has no talent for friendship 
outside her family (one promising 
alliance, initiated behind a school- 
room cupboard, fails to prosper), but 
the family provides a jolly, regenera- 
tive haven and makes up for a great 
deni. The richness of working-class 
domestic camaraderie is repeatedly 
savoured. Nothing untoward can 
take place here - only a little Insigni- 
ficant friction over the bobbed heads 
of Hori’s older sisters. To its great 
advantage^ The Coconut Kiss has less 
of the case-history about it than Dee 
Phillips's earlier hovel; it is level- 
headed, unpretentious and agreeable 
In tone.' 


VIRGINIA FAS8NIDGE: 
Something Else 
152pp. Constable. £5.95. 
0 0§ 464340 7 


almost by unconscious design * 
Denny’s pnrt, Gerald finds otiw 
they are seeing each other, 
tortured by suspicion and jew? 
— n lie about Denny “ 


By telling 
irly 
off hfi 
not 


mug it iiv -t'j 

nearly succeeds in putting 


Virginia Fassnidge’s second novel, 
Something Else, can best be des- 
cribed as a psychodrama plnyed out 
between three characters - Amanda, 
Gerald and Denny - In a triangular 
relationship, As the novel opens 


By T, J, Binyon 

JULIAN SYMONS: 

The Great Detectives 
•M4pb. .Orbis Publishing: #.95. 
D 83613 ,362 0 la- 


ment 

anxious to trace a missing 
The problem has certain similarities 
with earlier investigations, .and 
Holmes has no difficulty in finding 
the lost man. Some notes on Miss 
Marpleg’s ...life, contributed by 
r Leonard * Clement,' the fomyer Vicar 
a , of!St Maty Mead. are. then followed 


existence of unknown links between 
several of his seven subjects. Charm- 
ingly period illustrations by Tom 
Adams adorn the' book; all in alt,, a 
detective story buff would be hard 

K t to find a better way of redeem- 
j a rediscovered Christmas book 
.token. : ' . 1 ' • . . • 



IY SUtfcCOua III a j, l, 

him, thinks he has peraAW® 

,.w. to sec him again Bnd Is imw 
to find that their romance 
been consummated (he finch ik 
of sex disgusting and bellewi ■ 
only sully friendship). : 

Amanda, di l s ‘ rQU 8 ht l f nd 1 ,Sf5l 
goes off to Wales to be 
clever Denny tracks her W% 
ip, as me novel opens clears hlmseff of the s . j, 

Amanda fa suffering the numoing has put on him; the g 
effect of having lost her father, them both and they t0 '«bi4> 
around whom ner existence was l h 0, } , o vM 

bufit. Gerald reads of his death in London intending to 
the papers and, from some odd re- but are Involve d jn “ 
marks once let slip by his loose-living which Amanda is tallw, ^ 
mother,, who Is now dead, he derives only saved by the arn ^ 
a slenaer reason for thinking that on the scene. One Is 
Atnahda’s father might also have that these two 
been his own. He conceives a desire fectorv existence togeu»*i . f, 
to insinuate hjmself into Amanda's 
life and to establish some kind of 
relationship with her r- mainly on 
account of the money she will have 
inherited, • 

He and his friend Denny run a 
hand-to-mouth junk business and 
live together in a bickering way. 

Gerald takes Denny along for moral 
support on his first visit to Amanda, ■***• 

.ana Denny grudgingly witnesses the oFp#®* / 

joy with wiiich Anianda unques* ^ the n*®.. 01 

tioningLy accepts her new relation; tra S> c P a wo. 

- ivf.it 


factory - 

threat from Amanda 

In this by no means 
novel Virginia Fassnidgf 
with a light and bccu^^V! 


friendship in which destni^ 1 £ 




: • contradictions of evidence betwepn K 

• stories were rriot . due to' authorial i 


spare time visiting Amanda. The X) is a Collection of jiil 
money is now of secondary import- theme of love and 

la haiteni' h«if.man ifiiii In anpe ‘ G . er ? w and Amanda are 
rn’ ' nwertheless; making plans to set up 

ca. In., science. .apd technology - aa antique business together, exclua- 

ipg. Denny. , 


Thousands • • of years ago a strange 


eludes “Folie h 
Mercer; “At the Brasserie 


they had ; developed far ibeypnd. us, 
and they chose,, for. reasons; inepm- 


iviereer; .nt. y.w, 

Tinniswood; ”A Job 
smith", by John 
Lunch”, by Beryl Baw tf 
It all”, bv Stan 


Denny starts tp make secret ren- 
dezvous with. Am&nda. Her ujicotn- 

preheriding complicity’ is the i worm - Tby- Racnci 

: -hnf thiS "Proceedings' , by 
t but *™* » Wniv .Rpfnre Break fast,* 


Pity, of U all”, by.K. 
“Anybody’s", by kcW. -pg 
‘-ral- , :by- - 
edings’ , by Chris 
Walk. Before . Breakfast ^ 



By T. C. Barnard 

DAVID STEVENSON: 

Scottish Covenanters and Irish 
Confederates 

364pp. Belfast: Ulster Historical 
Foundation. £15. 

0 9019(15 24 0 


Historians eager to set the English 
Civil Wars in a wider context write 
sometimes of “the War of the Three 
Kingdoms”. They describe how the 
stubborn Scottish Covenanters and 
the disgruntled Irish Catholics, by 
rebelling against the insensitive, cen- 
tralizing rule of Charles I, helped to 
bring about the first Civil War in 

1642. Accounts of this type usually 
select from the intricate histories of 
Scotland and Ireland during the 
1640s only those episodes which re- 
veal the Scots or Irish meddling 
deeply in English affairs. Thus wc 
have been tola often why (lie Scots 
entered the English Civil War in 

1643, and why these awkward allies 
so quickly quarrelled. Wc also know 
why, and with what consequences, 
the Scots invaded England in 1648 
and associated themselves after 1649 
with the cause of Charles II. Political 
mistakes brought English reprisals: 
after 1650 Scotland was first invaded, 
then conquered and finally annexed. 
Irish events have been chronicled in 
much the same way. In particular 
Charles I's hopes that he might per- 
suade Irish Catholic troops to fight 
for him in England if in return ne 
granted religious and political con- 
cessions to the rebels have been used 
to emphasize his political maladroit- 
ness. Such studies generally remind 
us of the interdependence either of 
Irish and English or of Scottish and 
English events. What we have 
hitherto lacked, and what David 
Stevenson now supplies, is a full 
account of how Scottish and Irish 
affairs in the 1640s interlocked. It is 
appropriate that Dr Stevenson 
should undertake this survey, since 
his earlier books offer the fullest 
modern narratives of the Scottish 
Revolution and of the (Scots’ impact 
on the Puritan Revolution in Eng- 
land. 

When dispossessed Irish Catholic 
rebelled in October 1641, it was the 
recently planted counties of Ulster, 
although not always the communities 
of newly settled Scots, which suffer- 
ed first. Although both Charles I 
and the English Parliament wanted 
quickly to quell the rising, political 
and practical difficulties prevented 
any action. Instead (he Scottish 
Covenanters acted, fearful lest fellow 
Presbyterians and their relations in 
Ulster should all be massacred or 
expelled. By August 1642 11,000 
Scottish soldiers had landed in the 
province. Until 1649, when Oliver- 
Cromwell sailed toTreland, this was 
the largest. force to confront the Irish 
nsurgents, and. as Stevenson plaus- 
ibly argues, distracted the rebels 
from, attacking Dublin and probably 
stopped them from . capturing the 
entire island. The Scottish army, irk- 
some enough to those who had to 
pay and feed it and soon an extra 
source of contention between the 
Covenanters and the English Parlia- 
ment, nevertheless protected Ulster 
Protestants against the Catholic re- 
bels. It patronized and indeed spread 
Presbyterianism. In the north, and 
thereby made sute that the Scottish 
Presbyterian interest established 
vdeep and tenacious roots, 

Stevenson's thorough study amply 
laemonstrates how, and bow impor- 
tantly, this army affected Ulster in 
.its formative period a$ a Scots settle-- 
ment. Some may, pdrnapsi, find his 
: meticulous guiyey, anchored firmly 
;to. the sources, too thorough. The 
•°°pk« published under the auspices 
;pf the ulster Historical Foundation, 
|tontains military and .topographical 
^minutiae, likely to appeal .primarily to ; 
flfij® : members ' of the:' FoundatippL 
SK* 1 ®? readers may regret ' that he 
more often ftddrfess himself 
questions of . the 
onstantly changing relationships b^r • 
the .' thre^,. kingdoms, sinee' 


He reveals worlds other than those 
confined within the political bound- 
aries of the three separate kinudonis. 
The Gaelic world, which had hither- 
to embraced (he Highlands and Is- 
lands and much oT western and 
northern Ireland, was being split into 
isolated redoubts. The campaigns of 
the 1640s, when Gaelic soldiers 
travelled freely within this world, 
usually at the behest of their leaders, 
Lord Antrim and Alexander Mac- 
Coil, in order to resist their heredit- 
ary enemies, the Campbells, were 
the last occasions on which united 
Gaels imperilled the newer Protes- 
tant societies of Ireland and Scot- 
land. But as those older bonds, 
formed of kinship and shared values, 
weakened, so fresh ones came into 
bcinf 
sivc 

expanded 
lands into the eastern regions of Uls- 


weasenea, so iresn ones came into 

being. A resolute and even aggres- 
sive Scottish Presbyterian community 
expanded from the Scottish Low- 


tcr. The ideali and behaviour of this 
society also conflicted with what the 
English government intended for 
Scotland and Ireland. The lines of 
communication within these two 
worlds, whether Gaelic and Catholic 
or Scots and Protestant, were, as 
successive English administrators 
acknowledged, strong. Along them 
could move migrants, some seasonal, 
others permanent; so too, as the 
163% and 1640s showed, did danger- 
ous ideas, deviant religious practices, 
war materials and soldiers. Official 
fears that these resilient communities 
which straddled parts of Ireland and 
Scotland were undermining English 
schemes for the peaceful ordering of 
each kingdom led to intermittent 
efforts to smash these distinctive 
societies. In the 1650s, for example, 
it was not only Gaelic society which 
was to be emasculated by expropriat- 
ing, exiting or executing its leaders, 


but the Scottish Presbyterians were 
to he render ed harmless by uproot- 
ing ami dispersing them to other 
parts of Ireland. In ihc event, of 
course, no English administration 
had the resources to achieve such far 
reaching changes. 

Whut Stevenson confirms, with a 
wealth of detail, is that' each of 
Charles I’s three kingdoms might be 
a discrete political entity, with its 
own culture, religion and institu- 
tions. but that there were other in- 
terests, some cultural, some confes- 
sional and others economic, which 
lessened and might even dissolve this 
sense of separateness. Those who 
inhabited the complex world around 
the littoral of the Irish Sea, although 
they might differ in nationality and 
religion, often had more in common 
than with those who dwell on (he 
eastern coasts of England and Scot- 
land. The Scots soldiered in Ireland 


in the 1640s because it had long been 
a part of their world. Travel between 
Scotland and Ireland, as between 
Ireland and the western seaboard of 
Wales and England, was normal, if 
not commonplace. Journeys between 
Edinburgh and London were lunger 
and more hazardous. The unusually 
protracted campaign of the 1640s 
may explain what has been detected 
in the next decade, a rapid increase 
in the Scoliish settlement of Ulster. 
Former soldiers had helped to peo- 
ple Munster with Protestants in the 
early seventeenth century. U is 
plausible to conjecture that the same 
was the case in later seventeenth- 
ccnlury Ulster. If this were so, (hen 
the importance of Dr Stevenson's 
subject grows, and the Covenanters’ 
army not only defended and saved 
the nascent Scottish colony, but. 
through its disbanded members, 
eddea decisively to its size. 


Cost of confinement 


By Vieda Skultans 

MARK RNNANEr 

Insanity and (he Insane In Post- 

Famine Ireland 

241pp, Croom Helm. £13.95. 

0 7099 0402 9 

The study of the insane in Ireland 

f irovides a markedly different picture 
rom the English one: the Irish were 
considerably ahead of the English in 
the institutional treatment of the 
mentally ill. Mark Finnane’s book 
fills a gap long lamented by Irish 
historians, and presents a picture of 


insanity which challenges previous 
Umon in 18D0, a system of lunatic 


assumptions in several impo 
ways. During the decades folio 


owing 


asylums was established, considered 
by many English visitors to be the 
best anywhere. Whereas state mea- 
sures for improvement of railways or 
for land reform were resisted, lunacy 
reform was an area where the state 
in Ireland could demonstrate its 
power. What England saw only in 
1845, or France in 1838, Ireland had 
already witnessed In its essentials in 
1817: the legislative provision of asy- 
lums for the entire country.. 

The paradox is that such a poor 
economy could foster such a well- 
developed institution. In particular, 
Andrew Scull’s thesis that the de- 


tious part of the boJi examines in 
some detail the personal circum- 
stances of those committed. It is here 
that certain fashionable assumptions 
of sociologists and anti-psychiatrists 
fit least comfortably. Finnane de- 
scribes how “By making possible the 
expeditious confinement of an 
offending family member the law 
played a major role in recasting rela- 
tionships of violence or incompatibil- 
ity into an opposition of sane and 
insane individuals.” And he later 
writes of “everyday conflicts” being 
translated into “forms of madness . 
The snippets of personal histories 
which he gives do not justify this 
conclusion. Undoubtedly there were 
conflicts, but that those which led to 
confinement were as everyday as 
Finnane suggests is not supported by 
his evidence. The translation of a 
commonplace problem into a medic- 
al problem is a misdemeanour which 
is assumed and not proved. And it is 
not an error to which Finnane him- 
self is immune. “The pre-histories of 


these breakdowns commonly involve 
recent or prolonged stress”, lie says, 
for example: “commonly the loss of 
children, at other times failed per- 
sonal relationships nr ‘disappoint- 
ments’ as the asylum terminology 
had it." Hie asylum Icrminoloy is 
surely more eloquent here, than our 
contemporary jargon, 

Bnnanc goes on to claim a family 
context for most committals, despite 
the very large majority of unmarried 
persons in asylums. Here again it 
seems that anti -psychiatry has influ- 
enced his interpretation nnd has fed 
buck spurious evidence to support 
contemporary ideas. He writes that 
the important function of the asylum 
was the disposal of those who had 
“broken down”. Quite what the 
function of the inverted commas is is 


nantly is the 1 numbing effect of asy- 
lum life on its inmates. Finnane 
shows how the stultifying asylum 
routine was perfectly constructed to 
destroy any sense of the passage of 


time. And yet in their ward rounds, 
reviewing trie mental health of pa- 
tients, doctors would endlessly re- 


E 


not made explicit, but it certainly 
seems that Finnane wishes his partial 
case histories to be seen as evidence 


for the labelling theory of insanity. 

One aspect of asylum life which 
the book brings out clearly and poig- 


eat questions designed to elicit 
nowledge of the passage of time. 
Patients' moving replies to medical 
interrogation on this matter, such as 
“l am always here, I live here’’ or "a 
lifetime” testify to their personal 
tragedies. 

Despite certain glib assumptions 
this is an interesting and moving 
book which does close a gap in the 
literature as well as suggesting direc- 
tions for further, more cautious' re- 
search testing current theories 
against historical facts. One final 
point: the title of the book is mis- 
leading since it suggests a rela- 
tionship between the great famine 
and insanity. In fact, the famine is 
not mentioned in the book «t all. 


The sound of the islands 


vejopment of large institutions for 
the insane was a response to capital- 
ism and the fragmentation or the 


family is questioned in this new 
book. Finnane points out that the 
problem in Ireland was that the 
country was not yet sufficiently capi- 
talized, and asylums were frequently 
welcomed as sources of employment 
and of trade. The sad part of the 
story is that within a few decades 
of their opening the asylums were 
beset with the same problems as 
doomed their Bnglish counterparts. 
The growth of (be medical profession 
and of . psychiatry as a specialist field 
ousted, the. lay managers from their, 
familial role of. gentle caretakers. 
-With each decade the asylqrfr 
population doubled. The increase In 
troth admission and residence rates 
led to an exhaustion of funds and 
inevitably to the deterioration of asy- 
lum conditions and care. 

The emphasis of asylum politics 
1 shifted from the mid-century 
obsession of the inspectorate with 
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The three volumes of Hebridean 
■Folksongs contain 135 songs, many 
in more than one; version, and 225 
musical transcriptions. There are 
5,000 lines of Gaelic verse, .with 
English translations- and historical', 
and lexicographical HtHes, This final 
volume contains,, as wpll ds forty', 
seven songs, a useful list of - the 
themes and motifs' of the tongs, a list 


which contained the texts of 146, 
songs taken down from one infer- 
raant, But n6nc of which devoted equal 
attention to words and music, and 
accompanied them with so much in- 
formation and so many indispensable 
notes. K. C. Craig's book is unsurpas- 
sed as an anthology of texts, but it 
contains no tunes, no translations and 
no notes. 

Impressive as these three volumes 
are, it is well to bear in mind that'an 
Individual singer may have a reper- 
toire of 400 songs or more; what we 
have here Is a representative selec- 
tion noted down from fifty singers, 
arid the editors regret that time and 
expanse make it impossible to trans- 
cribe ali that has been recorded from 
one particular singer?" t imagine It 


took place ip 1951, and though some, 
of the songs have been adopted by 
folk-groups, it is conceivable (hat 
folk-groups are an ephemeral phe-- 
nomenbn, and though there are. still 
special parties held among the Gaelic 
spenkers of Nova Scotia, on Cape 
Breton, to sing these songs, ft is 
mostly in the memories of the older 
people that the words and tunes are 
preserved. The editors of Hebridean 
Folksongs have collected what re- - 
mains lest it should perish, . : 
The reader who knows no Gaelic 
may wonder what it is that makes 




confining all the insane to the pro- 
vincial preoccupation of the early 
. twentieth century with reducing 
numbers of Inmates and ; certainly 
costs,- The Interests of the 1 confined 
themselves were largely ignored In 
the course of .this shift or power. 
As in England, ideas about the therap- 
eutic importance . of early diagnosis 
and treatment gave way to anxieties 
lest the asylums became clogged with 
incurables, and an emphasis on the 
importance of early discharger' This 
latter policy was pursued to such an 
extent that asylums ,vied with each 
Other in their race to discharge pat- 
ients. Concern with .therapy and 
moral welfare was replaced by anx- 
ieties r t&pout „ costs, , numbers, *nd 
administrative problems,. , 


of tho correspondences with forty- - 
eight of the songs used by Mrs Ken- 
nedy-Fraser in her Songs of the Heb- 
rides and other - volumes, further 
musicological notes, and. photographs 
of four of the singers, 

There havb:. been other extensive 
collections of Hebridean songs, , in 
particular K,'; C^' Craig’S Of'd/fl 
huaidh / MUrt.. • Nlghean ■ Alasdair 


(Heir- Jove 
sheet for Ruairl.I&in Bh&in, Tor Bean 
Nil! and thtir other friends and in- 
formants on the Islands of Vatersay, 
Barra, South Uist, Eriskay and Ben- 
becula;<and tlie jpollection is a memo- 
rial both lo them and to their art. for 
the communal waul king or thicken- 
ing of the cloth, during which ihe 
songs used, to be sung* has dis- 
appeared * along wjth the . sodal . and 
economic.' dreum stances which, gave., 
rise to It. -The last genuine waulkjng 
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. What launched the lilac tree 
like a flare-burst over the. fields? 
Who fit Its taper-root? ' 


s * , i v 


-ii . ! ... Not May^ the month qC-Mey.i-. | ‘ v‘:! 1 
■ " Not «n«t •kw'''.;. • ; 

1 * to tpuch thelilac-floWer. V ^ iSyi ?. “•* * 

; m >.:;'i- : R6heart:Stiiart- 
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describing (he life of the gentry dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth . < 
centuries, s<> fascinating ' and irre- • • 
placeable, It is that noWhere els^ In 
song fe emotion - love, hate, anger,; * 
compassion - (aid to' bare. Not 'even; 
in the Border Ballads, 
inas 

and Southern world, does one find 
that blend of words and music and- 
anguish that there Is In • , 

Mu'n taca seo’n ulridh, ' 
bu liom t’urram rtrimh cheud, 

Cha mhutha 1 ort ml 'm blladhna 

no: lantalth nan speur. ; .• • . 

The literal translation cannot Convey 
anything-, but. a reduced Meaning." 
This time a. year ago. 'L h&d yoUr' 
-regard before: a hundred,. I'm jib" 
more to you-'thls year than the foWlS 
of, the ikies.'//. 1 
The songs , qiust be heard - siingi 
ud ; happily - the School of Scottish' 


Studies have made some of, them' 
available through, Tpngent Recor.ds, 
though; the-v newcomer should -be 


yarned that the peculiar vocal dm-'! 
bre : takes u little getting, used to. On . 

; hearing / Hebridean . Folksongs ..-.- a - 
- tra veller in v .'the Highlands ! ibhee 
wrote: ‘‘You; would imagine a-trpbp 
of female demoniacs to haV'e -.hfieb' 
assembled l'/;; but' once o'qe is'icaiight. V* 





